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For that extra production you’re after, you'll need the extra 
time Ohio Rolls can stay in the stands without redressing. All 
the additional time these rugged rolls give you means less 
down time . . . more productive time . . . more profit. 


Select from any of these eleven types of Ohio Steel and Iron 
Rolls: Carbon Steel Rolls, Ohioloy Rolls, Ohioloy ‘‘K’’ Rolls, 
HOLL-O-CAST Rolls, Chilled fron Rolls, Alloy Chilled Iron Rolls, 
Denso Iron Rolls, Nickel Grain Rolls, Special Iron Rolls, Nioloy 
Rolls, Flintuff Rolls. 
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PING METAL FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
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Example: a Midwest Utility recently 
burned out a vital 75 hp motor. They 
called Chicago Electric, their nearby 
A-C Certified Service Shop, at 11:00 
a.m. At 4:00 p.m. the same day, Chi- 
cago Electric had the unit repaired 
and back in service! Total time: 5 
hours, : 


a YOU ARE, you can get 
quick, dependable service from your 
nearby A-C Certified Service Shop, for 
there are over 75 such shops in all major 
industrial areas. 


These shops have been selected on the 
basis of, 1) quality of their work, 2) fa- 
cilities, and 3) their community reputation. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ~ 





or Any Size Motors 
DEPEND ON REPAIR SERVICE LIKE THIS! 


They maintain experienced personnel and 
use factory parts or parts of equal quality. 
They can be relied on for good work at 
honest prices. 


When you need this kind of repair ser- 
vice on motors, controls or transformers, 
call your nearest Allis-Chalmers Certified 
Service Shop. 


Need New Motors Or Starters? 


For motors from one hp up to the largest 
sizes — with Allis-Chalmers controls to 
match — call your nearby A-C Dealer or 
Sales Office. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A-2949 





Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 
Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country, 


CONTROL — Manval!, 
magnetic and combina: 
tion starters; push but- 
fon stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standord and Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 





motor and cou: \ed 
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New air hose for “tight-corner’ jobs 
weighs 50% less, handles easier 


TEW Highflex air hose developed by 
iN B.F.Goodrich is half the weight of 
ordinary air hose, many times more 
exible and easy to use in tight corners. 
And with this weight saving, Highflex 
nose actually gives you higher burst 
stength than heavy old-type hose of the 
same i. d. For the hard-to-get-at job 
where lightness and flexibility are so 
mportant, Highflex gives you — 

% weight saving — Here is the first 
tally lightweight air hose. 100 ft. of 
this hose in 4” size saves you 11.2 Ibs. 
And ail sizes of Highflex give you sub- 
‘antic ‘ly similar savings. 

More flexibility — Highflex is easier 
0 wok with. It lets workers operate 
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efficiently in close quarters, in awkward 
positions, in hard-to-get-at locations. 
Because of its easy-handling qualities 
workers tire less easily, can increase 
production. 

High working pressure — Highflex 
is recommended for working pressures 
up to 250 lbs. Double braided, single 
ply construction. Low expansion under 
pressure, Minimum contraction of 
length. 

Highflex is oilproof—Because High- 
flex air hose is completely oilproof, you 
can lubricate tools without fear of oil 
causing hose to swell or flake, to cut 
air volume or jam the tool. The cover 
is oilproof, too — dragging the hose 


through oil or grease won't hurt it. 
Other Highflex advantages Red 
cover of high visibility. Cover that re- 
sists checking, snagging, and abrasion 
Lighter weight and bulk make it easier 
to store. Ask your local BFG distributor 
to show you this new and better air 
hose. The B.F.Goodrich Company, In 
dustrial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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(GALVANITE* 
RESISTS RUST 


High Quality Zinc Coated 
Steel Used by Many for 
All-Weather Products 


_ The reasons are many. Gal- 

















eee Pa. 


Galvanite*, a top quality zinc 
coated steel produced by the 
Sharon Steel Corporation, Sha- 
ron, Pa., has been steadily gain- 
ing in popularity where light 
weight weather-resistant prod- 
ucts are fabricated. 


vanite* has successfully passed 
thorough tests made in areas 


It was found ideal where light 
weight steel sections are required, 


protects even products of the thin- 
ner gauges. 


Note the severity of the draw and 
reverse on the ceiling light fixture 


pictured. The part was drawn more 
than four inches then reversed ap- 
proximately an inch and a half. It 
is worked of .018 gauge Galvanite. 


SPEEDS FABRICATION 


By employing Galvanite* fabrica- 
tion can be speeded, because the 
operation of coating after fabri- 
cation is eliminated. Scrap loss 
is cut to a minimum, because the 
tight zinc-steel bond allows severe 
fabrication without cracking, 
peeling or scarring. The tight 
bond also assures against die 


clogging. 
HOLDS PAINT 


Where products must be painted 
there is no substitute for Gal- 
vanite’s paint-holding “matte” 
surface. For additional informa- 
tion or data concerning special 
problems write: Galvanite, 
Sharon Steel Corporation, 











| stairs, we 
| smoke and six don’t. 
women we interviewed, all but one 
smoke. 


| cluding 
| there’s drama in the second-last page 


Gehind the Scenes... 


More Tips for “Salesmen” 


The sales manual for “salesmen” 


that we ran Feb. 20 has brought in 
other suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the profession. 
mitted by George A. Maurath Sr., of 
Maurath Inc., and others, is this: 
Blow smoke in the prospect’s face 
| with your cheap cigar, smelly pipe or 
cigaret. 
you're trying to make a sale. The 
client will be so busy trying to keep 
| away from the fumes that he won’t 
notice flaws in the sales argument. 
| Very effective. 

plagued by corrosive elements. 
| this smoking angle that our spirit of 
| scientific inquiry was aroused. In a 


| 
because of a uniform coating that | spot check among the editors up- 


One, sub- 


Puff away furiously while 


We received so many comments on 


discovered that eight 
Among nine 


Significant, what? 


Classified 


We like to read classified ads, in- 
those in STEEL. To us, 


of this magazine. 
Somebody wants to hire a metal- 
lurgical engineer ‘for research de- 


| velopment in processing of iron ores.”’ 


| The ad doesn’t say anything about 


| travel, but our imagination soars to 
| Labrador, 


Canada, Venezuela and 
other foreign ore fields. If we were 
younger, we might try a fling at 
that ourselves—and if we were a 
metallurgical engineer. 

We also like to mentally compose 
our own classifieds. One would be: 
Wanted: Writer-engineer to write 
clear instruction sheets for children’s 


| toys. 


} 

Published every Monday by the Penton Publishing Company, Penton Building, Cleveland oes 
Subscription in the United States and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, ested 
America, one year $10; two years $15; all other countries, one year $18. 


We spent two and a half hours the 
other evening trying to assemble a 
farm set for our youngster. The last 
sentence of the instructions an- 
nounced: “The average adult can 
put the set together in thirty min- 
utes.” Blast it! We're at least av- 
erage. 


On File 


Geraldine, a cleaning woman in the 
building and our night editor, had a 
blistering note propped in the type- 
writer the other morning. 

“You’re missing a bet again. I’m 
straightening out your files and what 
do I find? Report on a readership 


& 


study of the annual issue. When 
are you going to put it in the 
column?” 

Right now, Geraldine, right now. 

A lot of statistics on who reads 
what came out of that survey, but 
the most gratifying to the boys up. 
stairs was that 89 per cent of thos 
who got the metalworking yearbook 
of Jan. 2, 1950, will keep it for ref- 
erence. One purchasing agent con- 
siders the facts and figures section 
“a fistful of good statistics arranged 
for ready reference.” 

While we were upstairs getting the 
editors’ reaction on this, they came 
up with a letter from K. P. Leckie of 
Electric Auto-Lite Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
Canada. Mr. Leckie says: ‘The con- 
stant efforts of your editors to im- 
prove the style and method of pre- 
senting metal facts keeps your maga- 
zine fresh and informative.” 


Puzzle Corner 


You ingenious readers came U 
with several answers to the match 
puzzle of Mar. 6. You’ll remember 
that the problem was to make a 
correct equation by moving on 
match in this arrangement: 


IV—III= VII 


Here are three possible solutions 
IV—IlI= VI; IV—III=I x I; and IV 
=III~VII. We like the first one the 
best. In the second one you have to 
stretch a point to make the ‘“‘X”’ sign 
without moving more than one match 
In the third possible solution, you 
have to ignore the fact that alge 
braically III—VII really equal minus 
IV. For ingenuity we salute J. C 
Tennison of Tennison Brothers, S. A 
Fronek of Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica and H. W. Poresky of Keyston 
Lamp Mfg. Corp. 

Here’s a problem especially {0 
metallurgists, but if you’re not 4 
metallurgist don’t let that stop you 
from sending in your answer. Charley 
Smith, the metallurgist, has a num- 
ber of cube-shaped specimens. Heé 
wants to mark some identification 0 
them and decides to grind some sides 
and leave others unground. How many 
cubes can be distinguished by this 
method ? 


(Editorial Index—page 39) 
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Too Weak or Too Strong? 


Certain recent happenings have prompted a few commentators to question 
the sincerity of a number of individuals prominently identified with business 
and industry. A case in point was the publication of contributions to the Demo- 
cratic Party war chest, which included sums from some individuals who are 
known to hold views almost diametrically opposed to those of the party. 

Eyebrows are lifted whenever a large Reconstruction Finance Corp. loan 
goes to a company whose officials have seemed to have “played ball” with the 
administration currently in power at Washington. 

A few weeks ago in this page an effort was made to call attention to the 
demoralizing effect upon employees of the present automatic system of deduct- 
ing income taxes from paychecks. It was stated that the practice gives the 
employee “an erroneous idea of his earning power, of the amount his employer 
pays him and of the amount the government takes from him in taxes. The 
automatic mandatory features of withholding deprive him of the valuable ex- 
perience of handling his own income and outgo according to his own wishes.” 

Many readers commented on this editorial. All but one, while agreeing 
y with the editorial “in principle,’”’ seemed to be willing to condone withholding 
: on the grounds that it collects taxes, a large proportion of which would not 

be collected if withholding were abandoned. If this revenue from wage earners 
was lost, corporations would have to make up for the loss. Ergo, withholding 
saves industry money. Thus ran their reasoning. 

In all three of these illustrations—party contributions, RFC loans and 
attitude toward withholding—one sees a common human trait. It is the disposi- 
tion to sacrifice principle for expediency. 

Where are we to place the responsibility for this lamentable situation? 
Is human nature too weak or is our central government too strong? 

These questions cannot be answered easily. Human nature doesn’t change 
~ over the years unless it is subjected to powerful external influences. How- 
ever, our government in Washington has grown by leaps and bounds to the 
point where it is master instead of servant of the people. 

We must cut it down to size before its ever expanding influence succeeds 








4 in completely corrupting the morals of the individual. Remember the fall of 
Rome! 
NO. 1 PROBLEM IS TAXES: George Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa and 11 per cent of 
ii. Stringfellow, vice president and division man- Minnesota. 
ager of Thomas A. Edison Inc., has hit upon an Another way to appreciate the terrific increase 
effective way of emphasizing the rapid increase in the tax burden is to compare the taxes in re- 
el in federal taxes. He points out that in 1930— lation to a commodity. According to the an- 
nly 20 years ago—the total cost of the federal nual report of United States Steel Corp. for 
overnment equaled about two-thirds of the to- 1949, released last Thursday, the tax paid per | 
1 income of the citizens of the state of Cali- ton of steel products shipped was 27 cents in | 
rnia. Today the cost of federal government is 1902, 87 cents in 1909, $6.07 in 1919, $3.27 in 
jual to the total income of the citizens of every 1929, $4.47 in 1939 and $10.01 in 1949. In the 
ite west of the Mississippi except Louisiana, 47 years of the corporation’s existence, taxes | 
(OVER) 
TEE! 
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have increased by nearly forty-fold. 

A disturbing aspect of the present tax outlook 
is that there is little hope for a marked reduc- 
tion soon. Following World War I, taxes per 
ton of steel declined each year for an extended 
period. In 1946, one year after World War II, 
taxes per ton were $4.57. Instead of receding 
from that figure, they had mounted by 1949 to 
a new high of $10.01. 

Curbing excessive government spending clear- 
ly is the No. 1 problem of the country. 

pp. 54, 67 


LARGE FUTURE MARKET: Under the 
government’s slum clearance program, capital 
grant reservations amounting to $77,748,650 for 
19 cities have been approved. However, these 
reservations will not be translated in actual 
grants until the cities have prepared specific 
slum clearance programs. In some instances 
four or five years may elapse before present 
plans materialize into brick and mortar. 
Chicago is off to an early start. It is clear- 
ing 100 acres on which New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. will build 1400 dwelling units. Phila- 
delphia, Providence, St. Louis, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles have plans in advanced 
Stages. Ultimately this program could provide 
a multi-billion dollar market for material, equip- 
ment and furnishings which go into modern 
dwelling units. It would be well to keep an eye 
on it. —p. 57 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA: Fecently 
there has been a revival of interest among some 
American manufacturers in establishing branch 
plants in foreign countries. One idea is to set 
up manufacturing of American products in for- 
eign plants under licensing arrangements. An 
alternative is for the American manufacturer 
to ship parts of his product to the foreign 
plant and there to assemble these parts, along 
with some other components produced locally. 

Belgian industrialists are exploring possibili- 
ties along these lines. Many United States auto- 
mobile builders are assembling cars in Belgium, 
using tires, batteries, glass, upholstery and other 
items obtained locally. The Belgians are won- 
dering whether a similar idea could be worked 
out for the assembly of certain American house- 
hold appliances. Belgium is attractive for this 
type of operation because trade controls and 
restrictions are less onerous than in many other 
countries. 

Conversely, there are moves on foot to im- 


port foreign made components to be assembled 
into products made in the United States for 
domestic consumption. —p. 58 


THREE REPLACE EIGHT: For years 
conventional leaf springs for automobiles and 
trucks consisted of eight leaves of uniform width 
of 2 inches. In seeking ways to reduce the cost 
of this important item, a spring manufacturer 
discovered that by using leaves that are wider 
in the middle than at the ends and also thinner 
at the ends than in the middle, they can pro- 
duce a three-leaf spring which has a number of 
distinct advantages over the conventional eight- 
leaf spring. 

Obviously the tapering idea, which makes the 
spring conform more nearly to a beam of uni- 
form section in its stress-strain pattern, involves 
precision taper rolling techniques to reduce 
standard bars of spring steel to the varying 
widths and thicknesses. However, the result is 
a weight saving of up to 25 per cent, an esti- 
mated 15 per cent higher fatigue life and a 
marked saving of labor in fabrication and as- 
sembly. Also, tapering the ends down to the 
standard 2-inch width permits the use of con- 
ventional fittings. —p. 80 


TOOLING IS IMPORTANT: More anc 
more it is becoming apparent that the efficient 
use of modern machine tools in satisfying to- 
day’s demands for low-cost production calls for 
extraordinary attention to proper tooling. This 
is particularly true of the devices which hold 
the work and the tools. 

There was a time when a demonstrator could 
walk into a shop and make a hit by cutting 
the actual machining time on a certain job b) 
an impressive margin. In those days not too 
much thought was given as to how long it took 
to chuck and unchuck the work or to change 
cutting tools. 

Today the thing that counts is the elapsed 
time from piece to piece. On this basis, some- 
times the time involved in loading and unloac- 
ing the machine is even more important than 
the time required for actual machining. That 
why tooling assumes greater importance und! 
today’s conditions. —p. o4 
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FREIGHT— Your rail freight costs may go down May 1 if lower rates proposed 
by eastern railroads are approved by the ICC (p. 47). Reductions average 25 
per cent on selected steel products. The move, aimed at truck competition, will 
be opposed by trucking associations and perhaps by nonferrous producers. 
Truckers are planning to boost their rates . . . The House (p. 48) last week 
passed a compromise version of the O’Mahoney bill to legalize freight absorp- 
tion. Both the Senate and President Truman are expected to approve it, too. 


STEEL INVESTIGATIONS—Two more congressional investigations of the steel 
industry are getting less public attention than the O’Mahoney committee queries 
into the steel price boosts, but they may be of as great or greater importance 
(p. 54). The House Judiciary Committee is investigating U. S. Steel Corp. to 
see if it has too much economic power. Unlike the O’Mahoney committee, 
this one has legislative authority. A study by the House Small Business Com- 
mittee is underway to determine the impact upon small business of the growth 
of large corporations. Commerce Department has supplied this group with a 
history of the corporate development of 12 major steel producers. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS—You can get the business if you go after it with ag- 
gressiveness, ingenuity and patience (p. 66). That’s the consensus on 1950 
business prospects contained in many annual reports of metalworking firms. 
General Motors Corp., in its report, believes the market for new automobiles 
has been expanded permanently, with a good backlog of demand still existing. 
GM reports (p. 61) the phenomenal sales volume of $5.7 billion for 1949, 314 
times the 1936-1941 average. But automakers, too, are preparing for more 
competitive selling. Studebaker Corp. has stripped frills from its Champion, 
reduced dealer discount and trimmed the price $75 for a model priced in the 
Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth class. 


COAL PRICES UP—Watch for the outcome in the new phase of the com- 
petitive battle between coal and other fuels (p. 49). Soft coal prices are up 2 
or 3 per cent, but the operators are absorbing part of their increased costs to re- 
gain lost markets. Bituminous consumption by industry in January was down 
18.4 per cent from January, 1949, and down 1.9 per cent from December, 1949. 


NO CONTRACT—A jurisdictional no man’s land is developing in plants that 
have contracts with the left-wing United Electrical Workers (p. 50). The CIO- 
sponsored IVE is challenging the UE for representation. Elections will determine 
which union is authorized, but voting will take time and many contracts expire 
Apr. 1. General Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. have refused to ex- 
tend VE contracts beyond the expiration date. 


WATER—Water everywhere? Not anymore. That factor, plus increasingly 
tough laws to prevent water pollution and cost-saving possibilities through use 
of the processed fluid, is making industry more water conscious (p. 53). The 
trend is reflected in higher sales to industry by companies making water-condi- 
tioning equipment. Volume is at the rate of about $30 million annually, more 
than double the 1939 level. 


FOREIGN— Marshall Plan nations are bracing themselves for cutbacks in U. S. 
aid for the third year of the program (p. 58). ECA is asking Congress for 
$2950 million, but this is almost certain to be pared. Indicative of the economy 
spirit of some congressmen is the Senate amendment to reduce this figure by 
$600 million. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Commerce Department plans to form an 
iron and steel industry advisory committee (p. 48) . . . February steel ingot 
output, at 6,782,448 tons, declined 14.5 per cent from January (p. 49) .., 
Magnesium alloys will soon be widely employed in the primary structure of 
military planes, predicts an Air Force general (p. 49) . . . Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. will spend $25 million for improvements and additions this year 


(p. 51). 


n-Engineering News—p. 75 Market Summary—p. 121 
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Finish coat is applied directly to TI- 
NAMEL. No cobalt or second and third 
cover coats needed. 


Higher Sog 
Resistance 
TI-NAMEL warps 
less under 

high tempera- 
tures. Save 

with lighter 
gage sheets. 





INLAND TI-NAMEL 


Titanium-Bearing Killed 
Steel Enameling Sheets 


Savings in Your Plant? 














Yes—when you can use TI-NAMEL with a thinner (yet 
just as white) coat. One coat instead of three or more 
means impressive savings in man-hours and materials. Far 
less frit required per job. Use lighter gage sheets safely, 
too, for TI-NAMEL resists warping even under high 
temperatures. And TI-NAMEL has drawing properties 
equal to drawing quality sheets. 


Savings in Shipping? 

With TI-NAMEL, a thinner coat of porcelain 
(approximately as thin as an organic finish) is made 
possible—and that means far less chipping in transit and 
in use, too. Further savings: you can safely use lighter 
shipping crates, effecting important reductions in crating 
costs, tare weight and shipping costs. 


Can You Use TI-NAMEL— 
and benefit by its revolutionary advantages? Find out by 
writing INLAND STEEL now! 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. S30, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 


OTHER PRODUCTS:—BARS © SHEETS ¢ STRIP «© STRUCTURALS © PLATES ¢ T 
* FLOOR PLATE © PILING © REINFORCING BARS @ RAILS « TRACK ACCE 
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Railroads To Ask Steel Rate Cut 


Propose 25 per cent reductions on selected products, shipped 
in minimum 40-ton carloads. Truckers, with increase sched- 
uled for May 1, say rail action would be ruinous 


YOUR freight charges on steel prod- 
ucts shipped by rail may drop sharp- 
ly May 1. 

Eastern railroads expect to file 
new tariffs providing for an average 
25 per cent reduction on _ selected 
products in minimum 80,000-pound 
carloads by Apr. 1. Unless protests 
to be made by the trucking associa- 
tions are allowed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the new rates 
will become effective 30 days later. 

This step is being taken by the 
railroads to meet truck competition 
which has been cutting deeply into 
the railroads’ participation in the 
steel traffic. 

Truck Rates To Increase—Trucking 
associations will fight the proposed 
rail rate reductions before the ICC. 
Highway steel truckers are putting 
into effect new rates on a uniform 
scale on May 1. These will be about 
15 per cent higher than current 
rates. This is the truck rate increase 
which originally was scheduled to 
become effective Mar. 15 (STEEL, Jan. 
23, p. 32). 

The trucking interests believe the 
railroads have gone too far in cutting 
rates on selected items. Motor car- 
riers Will not be able to compete with 
the proposed rail schedule: One 
spokesman estimates 70 per cent of 
the highway steel carriers might be 
forced out of business. 

Truck operators believe they may 
be joined by aluminum producers, 
brass mills and possibly some steel 
producers in objecting to the pro- 
posed rates. 

If their protests are favorably con- 
sidered by the ICC, the commission 
may suspend the proposed rail re- 
ductions, pending a further investi- 
gation, Objectors to the proposal will 
have until Apr. 20 to voice their pro- 
tests to the ICC. A final decision by 
he ICC is probable about Apr. 28. 

‘lay Slow Diversion Steel con- 

mers and producers believe the 

reductions by the railroads are 
a step in the right direction. But 
also believe the rail carriers will 
to take further steps if they 
al to regain a large share of the 
business they have lost to high- 
carriers. 
though the proposed reductions 
rage about 25 per cent, they 


range up to 38.9 per cent on short 
hauls. For many hauls the proposed 
rail rates are lower than truck rates. 

The products on which the reduced 
rates will apply are those on which 
competition by the truckers has been 
most intense. 

Double Carload Minimum The 
proposed rates will apply only on 
minimum carloads of 80,000 pounds, 
which is double the present minimum. 
Present rates will continue to apply 
on minimum carloads of 40,000 
pounds. 

Since the establishment of basic 
rates of steel freight rates in 1930, 
there have been four permanent gen- 
eral advances on a percentage basis. 
These have raised rail rates above 
those for competitive forms of trans- 
portation and have compounded the 
differentials between the rail charges 
for longer and shorter hauls. The 
current rail rate structure is nearly 
double that prevailing in 1930. 

Ton-Mile Loss Heavy—The disrup- 
tion of competitive relationships re- 
sulting from percentage rail rate in- 
creases has been an important fac- 
tor in the downtrend of steel shipped 
by rail. Shippers have been forced 
out of the more distant markets and 
consumers have been forced to find 
sources of steel supply nearer their 
plants. This has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of iron and steel traffic measured 
in ton-miles, in addition to the losses 
by the railroads to truckers and 
water transportation. 


How Proposed Freight 
Cuts May Affect You 


Present and 


FROM: TO: Proposed Rates* 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 54—42 
Pittsburgh New York 62—50 
Pittsburgh Bethlehem 52—40 
Buffalo New York 58-46 
Johnstown New York 54—42 
Johnstown Philadelphia 48—37'/2 
Bethlehem New York 29—19'/2 
Bethlehem Philadelphia 20—14 
Sparrows Pt. New York 42—32 
Sparrows Pt. . . Philadelphia 29-1912 
Pittsburgh Columbus 40—27 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 51-35 
Pittsburgh Detroit 51-35 
Cleveland Toledo 33-20 
Cleveland Canton 20—13 
Youngstown Akron 19—13 
Youngstown Detroit 43—30 
Detroit ...... Flint 22-15 


* Present rates based on minimum 40,000 
pound carlots. Proposed rates based on 
80,000-pound carlots. 


| A PENTON PUBLICATION | 





Steel consumers and producers long 
have argued that present rail rates 
on iron and steel are not warranted 
by the transportation characteristics 
of steel traffic. The average value of 
steel, they say, is relatively low in 
comparison with almost all other 
commodities except the bulk raw ma- 
terials. Steel moves in heavily loaded 
cars. Loss and damage claims are in- 
significant. 

Producis Involved The procucts 
affected include: Bands; most bars, 
except reinforcing exceeding 30 feet 
in length; boiler flues; hoops; pipe 
65 inches or less in diameter (15 per 
cent of pipe shipment can consist of 
larger sizes); pipe fittings, pipe hang- 
ers; plain, lacquered or painted black 
plate; roofing; most types and sizes 
of sheets; strip; strapping; most tin 
or terne plate; boiler tubes; most 
types of tubing, 6 inches or less in 
diameter; wire; nails; rods; and steel 
siding. 

Semifinished and export rates are 
not covered in the current proposal. 
Both will be considered later. No 
fabrication-in-transit privileges are 
allowed on the proposed rates. No 
allowance, at least temporarily, will 
be made for shrouding. 


Barge Rates Reduced 


Reduced rates for shipment of iron 
and steel products from Chicago to 
Gulf ports by barge will be put into 
effect by John I. Hay Co. Apr. 1. The 
new rate of $8.01 per ton for 500-ton 
loads and $9.36 per ton for 400-ton 
loads between Chicago and Corpus 
Christi, Tex., represents a 13-cent 
rate reduction, the cut being made to 
meet competition of the government- 
owned federal barge lines. An unin- 
sured rate of $4.29 per ton, 500-ton 
minimum, has been established be- 
tween the Chicago area and New 
Orleans. Insured rate is 9 cents a 
ton higher. 

Northbound scrap shipment rate 
will be substantially reduced. Previ- 
ously $9.25 a ton from Houston, Galv- 
eston, New Orleans and other Texas 
and Louisiana coasta! cities, to Chi- 
cago, the new rate is $6.78 a gross 
ton, 1000-ton minimum, to Chicago, 
or $7.10 per gross ton, same mini- 
mum, to East Chicago, Indiana Har- 
bor, Gary and South Chicago. Reason 
for this change: Better scrap loading 
is now possible. 

Previously, scrap generated from 
shipbreaking operations was bulky, 
and barges were light when loaded. 
Normal peacetime types of scrap are 
now being produced in quantity in the 
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Gulf area with consequent savings in 
cost of carrying. 


Barge Shipments Higher 


Barge shipments of manufactured 
iron and steel products on Illinois 
waterways have been sharply higher 
so far this year. Chicago District 
Corps of Engineers states in the first 
two months of the year almost half 
as much material has already been 
transported as in all of 1949. The 
more than 97,000 tons of such prod- 
ucts moved in barges compares with 
195,000 tons last year. 

One barge line operator states that 
the long-term rising trend in barge 
shipments from the Chicago district 
to the Gulf has not changed its rate 
of climb noticeably since abandon- 
ment of steel basing point pricing. 
Steel users in Chicago are taking 
much more interest in Pittsburgh 
steel during the current shortage and 
considerable of this material can be 
expected to be brought in by water 
in coming months. 


Canadian Roads Ask Rate Hike 


Railroads in Canada are taking a 
different tack from U. S. roads: They 
want to increase freight rates. 

In a surprise move the Railway 
Association of Canada applied to the 
3oard of Transport Commissioners 
to boost its Mar. 1 increase by another 
3 4/10 per cent. Granting of the ap- 
plication would add about $11 million 
to the national freight bill. 

The Mar. 1 award gave the rail- 
roads about $26 million a year, boost- 
ing existing rates 7 4/10 per cent. 
Canadian railways had asked for a 
20 per cent increase in 1948. They 
were granted an 8 per cent increase 
last September and another 8 per 
cent Mar. 1. 

When the award was made, the 
railways filed new rate schedules tak- 
ing in the increase, to become effec- 
tive Mar. 23. Now they’re asking for 
the full 20 per cent. 

The action came while most of the 
provinces opposing rate 
were considering an appeal to the 
cabinet for downward revision of the 
Mar. 1 award and after Saskatchewan 
had decided to launch such an appeal. 


Railroad Adds 20 More Diesels 


Further steps toward complete 
dieselization of Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific lines was announced by J. 
D. Farrington, president. Twenty 
new diesel locomotives will cost about 
$2.5 million. Twelve are 1500-hp 
units; one is a 2250-hp unit, and 
seven are 800-hp units. 
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increases ° 


tion by Gulf, Mobile & Ohio railroad, Jackson, Tenn. 
have been removed, will be used for irrigation pipe. 
tiring its steam engines and replacing them with diesels. 





Authenticated 


GRAVEYARD SHIFT: Scrapping of this old steam engine is being done to specifica- 


Old boiler tubes, which 
GM & O is completely re- 
Water tanks, coal 


chutes, cinder pits and other railroad facilities are being outmoded by diesels 


House Approves Modified Freight Absorption Bill 


FREIGHT absorption to meet com- 
petitive delivered prices soon may 
be declared legal by Congress and 
the administration. The House last 
week approved a compromise version 
of the O’Mahoney freight absorption 
bill. The Senate is expected to ap- 
prove. If so, President Truman is 
likely to sign. Attorney General Mc- 
Grath and Acting Chairman Mason 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
say they will not object to the bill 
in its present form. 

Cuts FTC’s Power—tThe bill as now 
written would reduce the FTC’s au- 
thority in the field of pricing. Some 
government lawyers believe this may 
work against industry. One attorney 
told STEEL that “if the bill becomes 
law it undoubtedly will hasten the 
coming of utility treatment of our 
basic industries, including steel.” 

This lawyer points out that de- 
bate on the measure “proves there 
is a large and vociferous opposition 
to any relaxation in the government’s 
authority over all factors that enter 
into the marketing of goods, The 
resentment aroused over this bill will 
be followed by persistent efforts to 
bring about much more positive con- 
trols than we have had in the past. 
And I am afraid industry will be 
worse off in the long run than if the 
FTC and the courts had been left 
free to work out the problems of per- 
missible pricing practices.” 

“Reasonable Probability”—One of 
the bill’s provisions that has been 
the subject of much dispute relates 


to the evidence the government must 
present to prove illegal collusion. In 
the current version the government 
must prove “reasonable probability” 
of such illegal effect. 

This will make it easier for the 
government to establish a case than 
under the wording of the original 
bill. But it will be more difficult 
for the government to prove illegal 
action than under Supreme Court 
rulings which require only proof of 
“reasonable possibility.” 


U. S. Agency Plans Steel Group 


A home for the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the government. 

That substantially is the intention 
of a move that the Commerce Depart- 
ment will make shortly. It will ap- 
point an industry advisory committe 
to “comprise a high-level executive 
group representative of the industry 
as regards size, geography and type 
of product and including integrated 
and nonintegrated producers.” 

The decision to form the advisory 
committee springs largely from sug- 
gestions by steel company executives 
who served on the Iron & Stee] In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Industry Cooperation. The 
committee was disbanded when OIC 
went out of business. 

Although the committee to be sé 
up will be identified with the Com- 
merce Department, at least six othe! 
government agencies and departments 
have agreed to make use of it 
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Soft Coal Prices Up 


Operators absorb part of high- 
er costs, pass rest along in av- 
erage 15-cent increase per ton 


MAJOR soft coal producers are ab- 
sorbing part of their increased labor 
costs, but are passing the rest along 
to consumers in a price increase that 
averages about 15 cents a ton. 

The boosts, which range from 10 
to 25 cents a ton, will be 2 or 3 per 
cent of present mine prices, which 
are from $5.50 to $7 a ton. The new 
coal contract means a direct labor 
cost increase of about 20 cents a 
ton. Operators add to this 10 or 
15 cents in increased costs result- 
ing from lower production now 
that coal has lost more markets to 
oil and natural gas. Total bitumi- 
nous output this year is expected 
to be about 425 million tons, com- 
pared with 600 million tons in 1948. 

Coke Up—A major coke price in- 
crease to follow the soft coal hike 
was made by H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. Con- 
nellsville furnace beehive coke is up 
$1 to $14-14.50 a ton. Connellsville 
foundry beehive is up 50 cents to 
$15.50-$16.50 a ton. Mine prices of 
anthracite were increased Mar. 16 
from 10 to 75 cents a ton by leading 
producers. 

Industry spokesmen predict that 
soft coal companies with outmoded 
equipment and low-quality mines 
may go to the wall in a few months 
because of the higher costs. A few 
operators in central and western 
Pennsylvania plan to cut prices to 
hold their markets. 

Prices Vary—In the high-volatile- 
coal fields of northern West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio prices are up about 
10 cents a ton. In the high-volatile 
fields of western Pennsylvania, the 
average rise is about 15 cents. The 
rise was 25 cents in the southern 
high-volatile area. 

For the time being, Illinois coal 
mining companies are leaving prices 
unchanged. Operators in that area 
boosted the price of domestic coal 
50 cents a ton last December to al- 
low for higher costs resulting from 
the short work-week. 


Big Job: Regain Coal Markets 


Coal operators have a job ahead 
to revain markets. 

Bureau of Mines figures show that 
bituminous coal consumption 
by ductry in January was down 
184 per cent from January, 1949, 
wn 1.9 per cent from Decem- 
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ber, 1949. Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem says it is now able to purchase 
oil for power generation at a price 
nearly one-seventh below the price 
of coal. The system, which used oil 
for 6 per cent of its needs in 1946, 
was using 60 per cent at the end of 
the coal strike. 

This breakdown shows soft coal 
consumption in thousands of net 
tons, excluding exports and bunker 
fuel. 


Jan. Jan % 

1950 1949 Change 
Utilities 7,306 8,251 —11.5 
Coke Ovens 7,991 9,635 —17.1 
Steel mills 704 878 —19.8 
Cement mills 651 733 —11.2 
Other Indus. 8,874 10,819 —18.0 
Railroads... 5,320 7,498 —29.0 


Total indus. 
Retail dealer 
Grand Total 


Scrap Man Urges Free Market 


A plea for restoration of free and 
open competitive scrap markets in 
the best interests of the steel in- 
dustry, was made by Benjamin 
Schwartz Co., New York, at a New 
York chapter meeting of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel. 

Mr. Schwartz, in discussing the 
function of the free market, stated 
that direct dealing and other prac- 
tices by steel mills have resulted in 
a new pattern of buying scrap that, 
if continued, would jeopardize the in- 
dependent scrap dealer. At the same 
time, he called for the prompt elim- 
ination of unfair trade practices, par- 


February Ingot Output Slips 


FEBRUARY steel output, at 6,782,- 
448 tons of ingots and steel for cast- 
ings, declined 14.5 per cent from Jan- 
uary, largely because of the coal 
strike, American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute says. 

In January, the production was 
1,148,000 tons higher at 7,930,372 tons 











ticularly in connection with the de- 
terioration of scrap quality, by the 
adoption of a code of standards and 
the establishment of machinery to 
enforce such a code, 


More Magnesium in Planes 


Air force general predicts in- 
creased use of the metal be- 
cause of its great availability 


MAGNESIUM alloys will soon be 
widely employed in the _ primary 
structure of a large number of mili- 
tary aircraft. That is the prediction 
of Brig. Gen. F. R. Dent Jr. who 
spoke before a Pittsburgh Chapter 
meeting of American Society for 
Metals. Aluminum is now the most 
widely employed metal in the pri- 
mary structure of military planes. 
General Dent is deputy chief, En- 
gineering Division, Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, O. He says that the 
advantage magnesium has over alu- 
minum is greater availability. This 
country’s bauxite ore potential, while 
not exhausted, has been reduced to 
lower grade ores that are more diffi- 
cult and costly to refine. Basic mag- 
nesium is taken from sea water and 
exists in an inexhaustible supply. 
Inexperience of Industry—The air- 
craft industry’s lack of experience in 
handling magnesium has been and 
still is the greatest drawback to use 
of the metal. Other problems of duc- 


14.5 Per Cent 


(revised). In February, 1949, the 
output was 7,480,724 tons. Steel- 
making furnaces were operated at 
88.9 per cent of capacity in February. 

In January they were operated at 
93.9 per cent of capacity. In Febru- 
ary, 1949, operations were at 101.1 
per cent of capacity. 








—Open-hearth— ——Bessemer Electric—— Total Calculated No. 

Net % Net % Net % Net % Net Tons weeks 
Period Tons Capac. Tons Capac. Tons Capac. Tons Capac. Weekly in mo. 
1950 
*Jan. 7,131,519 96.5 379,252 806 419,601 71.9 7,930,372 93.9 1,790,152 4.43 
tFeb. 6,135,099 91.9 255,565 60.2 391,784 74.3 6,782,448 88.9 1,695,612 4.00 
1949 
Jan. 7,287,683 101.1 408,552 92.6 487,260 93.8 8,183,495 100.2 1,847,290 4.43 
Feb. 6,633,779 102.0 379,698 95.3 467,247 99.6 7,480.724 101.4 1,870,181 4.00 
Mar. 7,473,901 103.7 430,176 97.5 483,850 93.2 8,387,927 102.7 1,893,437 4.43 
Ist qtr. 21,395,363 102.3 1,218,426 95.2 1,438,357 95.4 24,052,146 101.5 1,870,307 12.86 
Apr. 7,015411 100.5 404,095 946 365570 72.7 7,785,276 98.4 1,814,750 4.29 
May 6,889,230 95.6 400,741 909 299,751 57.7. 7,589,722 92.9 1,713,256 4.43 
June 5,954,619 85.3 349,196 81.8 194,386 38.6 6,498,201 82.2 1,514,732 4.29 
2nd qtr 19,859,460 93.8 1,154,032 89.1 859,707 56.4 21,873,199 91.2 1,681,260 13.01 
July 5,307,471 73.8 300,236 68.2 171,415 33.1 5,779,122 70.9 1,307,494 4.42 
Aug. 6,101,499 84.7 355,335 80.6 257,910 49.7 6714,744 82.2 1,515,744 4.43 
Sept. . 5,992,306 86.1 350,282 82.2 247,601 49.3 6,590,189 83.5 1,539,764 4.28 
3rd qtr 17,401,276 81.5 1,005,853 76.9 676,926 44.0 19,084,055 78.8 1,453,470 13.13 
Oct. 814,374 11.3 111,059 §=21.4 925.433 11.3 208,901 443 
Nov. 3,805,730 54.5 172,270 40.3 238,262 47.4 4.216,262 53.3 982,812 4.29 
*Dec. 6,951,572 96.7 396,075 90.0 369,611 71.3 7,717,258 94.7 1,745,986 4.42 
*4th qtr. 11,571,676 54.1 568,345 43.4 718,932 46.7 12,858,953 53.1 978,611 13.14 
*Total 70,227,775 82.8 3,946,656 76.0 3,693,922 60.4 77,868,353 81.0 1,493,448 52.14 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on week!y capacities of 1,668 287 net tos 
open-hearth, 106,195 net tons bessemer and 131,786 net tons electric imacts and steel for cast’ngs, 
total 1,906,268 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1950 as follows: Open-hearth 
86,984,490 net tons, bessemer 5,537,000 net tons, electric 6,871,310 net tons, total 99,392,800 net tors 


1949 annual capacity was 96,120,930 net tons. 
* Revised. 


+ Preliminary figures, subject to revision 
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tility, corrosion resistance and fab- 
rication technique in use of magne- 
sium have been solved. 

General Dent also believes that ti- 
tanium has a great future in mili- 
tary aircraft. Commercially pure ti- 
taniim is light, strong, ductile and 
corrosion resistant. Known reserves 
of the ore on the North American 
continent are high. Its lightness and 
corrosion-resistance characteristics 
may make it ideal for portions of 
aircraft structure immediately sur- 
rounding jet engines, tailpipes and 
afterburner installations. Stainless 
steel now is commonly used in these 
parts of the structure. 


Martin Gets Big Order 


Orders for a total of 65 commer- 
cial transport planes valued at $35 
million boost Glenn L. Martin Co.'s 
backlog to more than $105 million 
TWA ordered 30 planes and Eastern 
Air Lines 35. The model ordered by 
both air lines is a twin-engined, 40- 
passenger type. 


AMHS Organizes N. Y. Chapter 


A New York chapter of American 
Materials Handling Society was 
organized at a meeting of more than 
100 members. It is the twelfth chap- 
ter of the national] society; there are 
more than 2000 members in the 
AMHS national organization. 

Temporary officers of the New 
York chapter are: Chairman, H. C. 
3ishoff, American Can Co.; vice chair- 
man, A. A. Burkhardt, New York 
Central System; treasurer, B. W. 
Hupp, Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, 
3arclay Inc.; and secretary, F. D. 
McCann, Hartner Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Slates Forum 


The 1950 Westinghouse Machine 
Tool Electrification Forum will be 
held in Buffalo, Apr. 25-26. The first 
day’s sessions will be held at the 
Hotel Statler; the second day's pro- 
gram will be presented at the Buf- 


falo plant of Westinghouse Electric 


Corp. 


Machine Tool Program Set 


Evaluation of cutting tools will be 
featured in the second machine tool 
familiarization training program 
scheduled for Apr. 26-May 5 at Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Tuition, which includes all course 
materials and a special dinner meet- 
ing for participants, will be $100. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Alfred 
L. Davis, associate director, Evening & 
Extension Division, RIT, Rochester 8. 
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SAFE WAY IS BEST WAY: Time was when two men handling scrap for baling in 


the Metals Stamping department, Feeder Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 

lost a lot of time being treated for minor lacerations from physical contact with 

sharp steel sheets. Under a new setup at East Pittsburgh the two scrap handlers 

are no longer necessary. The man who runs the baler now charges the scrap 

metal with a magnetic crane. Time needed to load the baler was reduced to 

one-quarter, and the hazardous operations are virtually eliminated. Compressed 
bales are conveyed up a ramp to a waiting freight car 


Left-Wing UE Faces No-Contract Pericd 


THE JURISDICTIONAL no man’s 
land caused by the battle between 
the UE and IUE unions widened last 
week as General Electric Co. rejected 
a new UE demand to extend its con- 
tracts with that left-wing group be- 
yond their Apr. 1 expiration date. 
Contracts cover 100,000 GE workers. 

The ClO-expelled United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the recently formed Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America-CIO 
are struggling for representation in 
GE plants. An election to pick the 
winner will be held soon under the 
auspices of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, but GE believes that 
a vote before Apr. 1 is impossible. 

To Continue Benefits—GE promises 
that it will “voluntarily” continue 
the benefits given the workers un- 
der the expiring contracts. The com- 
pany reiterates its “neutrality” pol- 
icy in the inter-union fight, and says 
its decision not to renew the UE 
contracts while the dispute is pend- 
ing is in line with precedent for 
companies in such a position. The 
company first told the UE on Dec. 
28 that it would not renew the con- 
tracts for that reason, but the union 
is still pressing GE to reverse its 
stand. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. says 
that it, too, will not extend UE con- 


tracts covering 75,000 workers after 
Apr. 1. In a third major UE-IUVE 
battleground, at five electric manu- 
facturing plants of General Motors 
Corp., the CIO union won an 8!» to 
1 victory. The IUE is expected to 
win the elections in most of the larg- 
er plants. The UE may make a bet- 
ter showing in smaller companies, 
where it may have stronger local or- 
ganization. 


American Can Gives Wage Hike 


American Can Co. and _ United 
Steelworkers of America-CIO have 
signed a two-year contract that pro- 
vides for a five-cent-an-hour wage 
increase and $100-a-month pensions. 

United Steelworkers represent 
about 15,000 in 28 of American Can’s 
60 operating units in the U. S., Can- 
ada and Hawaii. Total employment 
is 30,000. The contract became éf- 
fective Mar. 16. 

A joint announcement by company 
and union officials says the con 
tract “incorporates administrative de- 
tails of a company-financed pension 
plan which was agreed upon in Cin 
cinnati last Sept. 30.” 

The new contract also includes a¢ 
justment of job rates and shift pr”! 
ums and a streamlined system f 
handling grievances. The presen av 
erage wage is $1.40 an hour. 
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Snending $25 Million 


Sheet & Tube will use that 
much of $33 million earmarked 
for expansion and improvement 


EXPENDITURE of $25 million for 
improvements and additions to 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is 
scheduled for this year. Tnis sum is 
part of the $33 million worth of im- 
provements and additions for which 
appropriations were made in 1948, 
1949 and January, 1950, but which re- 
mained unfiniched. 

The $33 million figure includes pur- 
chase and equipping of new coal prop- 
erties in Pennsylvania and the sink- 
ing of a new shaft at a Michigan 
iron ore mine. 

Principal other uncompleted but 
authorized improvements include: 

At Campbell, O., Works—Improve- 
ments and additions to seamless and 
buttweld pipe facilities; diesel loco- 
motive cranes to replace old steam 
operated equipment; replacing worn 
out ammonium sulphate producing 
equipment at the coke plant; new 
shear line for hot strip department; 
rebuilding of blooming mill for pro- 
ducing wider and longer slabs to meet 
demands of buyers of hot and cold- 
rolled sheets; additional equipment 
for pipe coupling shop; and improve- 
ments and replacements in cold-rolled 
sheet facilities. 

At Brier Hill Works, Youngstown 

Electric-weld pipemaking facilities 





4° PER CENT REDUCTION IN ONE PASS: Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, 
\onn., added a new two-stand, four-high tandem mill manufactured by United 
E-gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. Used in the breakdown of stainless and 
c’ bon steel, it is said to reduce strip gage by as much as 40 per cent in a single 
pss. The mill is, in effect, really two mills; combined in tandem and operating 
©> strip from the same payoff. Each unit has two backup rolls and two work or 
p sh rolls. The mill can handle 18-inch stainless and 22-inch carbon strip 


will be enlarged and improved so the 
range of high test pipe offered to the 
trade can be widened. Also sched- 
uled for the Brier Hill Works are 
equipment replacements at the coke 
plant. 

At Indiana Harbor Works, East 
Chicago, Ind.—Improvements and ad- 
ditions will be made to the tin mill 
unit and to the tube mill; a new unit 
will be built to produce electrical 
conduit; 21-inch mill will be revamped 
to roll skelp in coils for the new con- 
tinuous buttweld mill under construc- 
tion; revetments will be constructed 
to protect and expand the company’s 
property along lake and canal banks. 

Sheet & Tube last year dismantled 
or retired properties costing $1,719,- 
178, and spent $14,501,947 on plants, 
additions, betterments and improve- 
ments, 


U. S. Pipe Plans Plant 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., expects to start 
construction this year of a _ plant 
near Richmond, Calif., for produc- 
tion of cast iron pressure pipe. 

Plans have been drawn, estimates 
made, and $2.5 million authorized 
for buildings and equipment neces- 
sary for this new facility. As a site 
for the new plant the company ac- 
quired 385 acres near Richmond in 
late 1948. 

In the last four years the com- 
pany has spent $7,356,000 for modern- 
izing foundry equipment, machine 


from .16 to .010 inches at speeds up to 800 feet per minute 
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tools and other facilities. This ex- 
penditure has been financed entire- 
ly from earnings retained in the busi- 


ness. 


Laclede Plans New Terminal 


Because water transportation has 
materially helped Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis, strengthen its competitive 
position the company is leasing river 
front property above the dam at Al- 
ton, Tll., so it can operate its own 
rail-water terminal. 

In another move to strengthen its 
position the company is leasing a 
warehouse on the Intracoastal Canal 
in New Orleans. There it will fabri- 
cate reinforcing steel and warehouse 
building products for the locality. 

Illustrating changes in the com- 
pany’s business in the last 20 years, 
55 per cent of its shipments in 1949, 
representing $19,271,670 of sales, 
came from products it did not pro- 
duce in 1929. 


Sloss-Sheffield To Modernize 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, estimates it will spend 
several millions of dollars in the 
next two to three years to continue 
modernization of its plants. 

Next major project in its rehabili- 
tation program will be installation 
of two modern steam generators at 
blast furnaces Nos. 3 and 4 to re- 
place obsolete steam boilers. Esti- 
mated cost of this work is $750,000. 

All expenditures for modernization 
in recent years have been made from 
company funds and it hopes that the 
entire program can be financed from 
earnings rather than by borrowing 
money. 


Kane Begins Pipe Production 


Limited production has begun on 
large-diameter steel pipe at the new 
mill of Kane Boiler Works at Galves- 
ton, Tex. The installation will soon be 
producing big-inch line pipe, up to 
30 inches OD in size. The mill is de- 
signed to manufacture welded steel 
p.pe in sizes ranging from 12%-inch 
to 36-inch OD in 40-foot lengths. The 
plant has a production capacity of 
over 10,000 tons per month. 


Gibson Electric Expands 


Gibson Electric Co., Pittsburgh, has 
increased the production capacity of 
its powder metallurgy department 
by 50 per cent. 

The increased capacity results 
from installation of a sintering fur- 
nace, a brazing furnace, a hydraulic 
press for compressing powdered met- 
als, an automatic powder weighing 
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FOAMED LATEX: At Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.'s plant in Fall River, Mass., 

production facilities for foamed latex—used by automobile and furniture manu- 

facturers—was quadrupled. Installation of continuous production line utilizing 

electronic curing and quality control devices helped in the tremendous expan- 

sion which Firestone calls “the most significant development of the year in 
the rubber industry” 


machine and other processing equip- 
ment. In addition to electrical con- 
tacts made from metal powder, Gib- 
son also makes contacts from fine 
silver, coin silver and silver alloys. 


Kaiser Aluminum Output Up 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Oakland, Calif., is stepping up 
production of its Pacific Northwest 
plants to capacity to fill rush orders 
from fabricators of grain storage 
bins. The company says the orders 
amount to several million pounds. 


Lone Star Sells Its Coal Tar 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Co., Indian- 
apolis, has contracted with Lone Star 
Steel Co. to take the entire coal 
tar products of the Lone Star, Tex., 
plant. The Indianapolis firm will 
build a $500,000 processing plant near 
Lone Star for manufacture of a wide 
range of chemicals. Reilly has 15 
other chemical plants. 

The proposed operation will pro- 
duce exclusively for the Southwestern 
market. The Lone Star-Reilly agree- 
ment provides that the steel company 
shares in the profits of the chemical 
plant. 


Curtis Changes Sales Policy 
Curtis Universal Joint Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., is changing its sales 
policy. 
A shift from jobber representation 
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to a direct sales program should save 
5 to 20 per cent in cost for users of 
Curtis joints, the company says. Any 
user or designer can use Curtis’ en- 
gineering service by sending to 
Springfield prints of installation, to- 
gether with torque speed, load and 
angle of operation. 


More Engines from Continental 


Engine production by Continental 
Motors Corp. and its subsidiaries will 
be about 41,500 in March, compared 
with 24,896 in February and 30,212 
in March, 1949. C. J. Reese, presi- 
dent, points out this is the third 
successive monthly increase for the 
Muskegon, Mich., firm. All company 
divisions will share in the gain from 


last month and a year ago. 


’ New Taconite Separator Built 


An improved type magnetic sep- 
arator, to aid in concentrating low 
grade iron ore from Minnesota’s 
Mesabi range, has been developed 
by Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
with magnetic design assistance from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

The system is already at work in 
the Aurora, Minn., plant of Erie Min- 
ing Co. The ore nodules produced 
contain about 64 per cent iron, which 
is several per cent higher than the 
high-grade ores now used in blast 
furnaces. Economies in shipping and 
in blast furnace operations made 


possible by this richer ore are «x- 
pected to offset the added cost of «x- 


tracting the iron mineral from tie 


taconite. These ore nodules alrea ly 
are being produced at Aurora at th 
rate of 200,000 tons a year. 

The new separator, operating or 
somewhat different magnetic princi- 
ple than previous devices of its ty; 
consists of a rotating drum mounted 
in a pulp box of special design. 
Stationary magnets inside the drum 
provide the means whereby iron or 
is extracted from the taconite. 

As the mixture passes beneath the 
separator’s rotating stainless steel 
drum, the magnets draw the mag- 
netic iron ore from the mixture to 
the drum. The movement of the 
drum carries the ore through a wash- 
ing zone and then away from the di- 
rect pull of the magnets, depositing 
it in a trough leading to further 
grinding stages. 
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Power Equipment Needed 


Westinghouse official sees high 
demand for generating appar- 
atus for next three years 


CONTINUED heavy demand is fore- 
seen for power generating equipment 
for at least the next three years. 

John K. Hodnette, vice president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., on 
a visit to San Francisco, predicted 
the U. S. electric power industry 
will install 6 million kilowatts of 
added capacity in both 1950 and 
1951, and possibly the same amount 
in 1952. During 1949 the utility in- 
dustry added 6,750,000 kilowatts to 
capacity, bringing the total for the 
country above 6 billion kilowatt 
hours. 

Private Business Large—Mr. Hod- 
nette estimates that about one-fourth 
of the new business in prospect will 
come from federal and municipal 
power projects and the remainder 
from private utilities. 

Business prospects in general for 
1950 are viewed favorably by the 
Westinghouse official. Mr. Hodnette 
reports that industrial electrical vol- 
ume has leveled out at a high rate. 
He says that prices are continuing 
to firm as a result of steel price in- 
creases and a continued upturn in 
the cost of labor. 

Operations of Westinghouse’s plant 
at Sunnyvale, Calif., are picking 
up, according to Robert Neal, vice 
president and general manager of 
western operations. Employmen' at 
the plant after dropping last car 
from 2200 to 1600 is beginnins ‘ 
build up again. 
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Water Conditioning Equipment Need Grows 


Metalworking industry is finding that water takes more 
and more processing. Conditioning equipment sales double 
in ten years. Government contributes to water consciousness 


IT IS getting so that water requires 
as much processing as good bourbon. 
The metalworking industry is dis- 
covering that trend as national water 
supplies dwindle, laws to prevent 
stream pollution become more com- 
mon and cost-saving possibilities in 
use of water for industrial purposes 
become more apparent. The 30-odd 
companies manufacturing and engi- 
neering water conditioning equipment 
have discovered that fact, too, be- 
cause their sales to industry, now at 
about $30 million annually, are more 
than double what they were in 1939. 
Removes Impurities The water 
conditioning equipment industry 
makes automatic and manually con- 
trolled apparatus to remove impuri- 
ties from water. Major applications 
in industry are for boiler feedwater 
conditioning and general process wa- 
ter, says Permutit Co., New York. 
Importance of another application, 
treatment of industrial sewage, is in- 
creasing. The water conditioning in- 
dustry makes demineralizers, de- 
aerators, filters, chemical feed equip- 
ment, precipitation equipment, degas- 
ifiers, meters, internal boiler feed- 
water treatment equipment, gages, 
hydraulic controls, softeners, sewage 
treament and other equipment. 

Few companies in the _ industry 
make all this apparatus. Most oper- 
ate as engineering service firms. 
When a company gets a contract, it 
uses its Own equipment and subcon- 
tracts for what it does not build it- 
self to solve the problem. Most prob- 
lems are one-shot affairs; relatively 
little of the equipment the industry 
makes can be standardized. Installa- 
tion costs may range from $200 to $2 
million or more. 

Water Conservation—Water condi- 
lioning equipment does not actually 
conserve water except where process 
water can be purified and recycled. 
But it does help to better use exist- 
ing supplies—that in most cases are 
srowing steadily poorer in quality. 
The water shortages in metropolitan 
New York and southern California 
have had little direct effect on de- 
mani for water conditioning equip- 
ment, but these situations will help 
alert industry to greater water-con- 
sciousness. Rain, the primary source 
of water supplies, is diminishing at 
the ate of two inches a century in 
the Ss. 

A second factor contributing to 
sree er water consciousness is closer 
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government attention to water pol- 
lution. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act of June 30, 1948, was a 
forerunner of many tougher state 
and local laws. All plants which dis- 
charge directly into rivers or lakes 
have already been inspected by gov- 
ernment for pollution violations or 
can expect to be inspected in the next 
year or two. 

Costs May Be Cut—E. G. Kominek 
of Infilco Inc., Chicago, says that 
pollution laws may help industry to 
cut costs by forcing it to keep better 
house and make more economic dis- 
posal of what now goes down the 
sewer. Water conditioning equipment 
helps cut costs by reducing metal 
corrosion from impurities in water 
and by improving the performance of 
}roduction processes such as plating 
that use water. 


Alan Wood Purifies Water 


Alan Wood Steel Co. has just com- 
pleted a $775,000 water treatment 
plant to purify waste water from the 
company’s steel mills along’ the 


Schuylkill river, under Pennsylvania's 
stream pollution abatement program. 

John T, Whiting, president of Alan 
Wood, says the installation not only 
eliminates the discharge of contami- 
nating waste products into the river, 
but also acts as a water conserva- 
tion unit. The installation enables the 
company repeatedly to circulate puri- 
fied water to the mill supply system. 


Antipollution Plans Co-ordinated 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co 
is co-ordinating its program to con- 
trol air and stream pollution. Henry 
F. Hebley, director of research for 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. since 1939, has 
been appointed research consultant 
to Pittsburgh Consolidation, will co- 
ordinate the company’s activities and 
will co-operate with government and 
civic authorities in these fields. 


Pollution Men Reappointed 
President Truman reappointed for 
another year the six non-govern- 
ment members of the 11-man Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board. 
This body, authorized under the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1948 
to review Public Health Service water 
pollution control activities and make 
recommendations to Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele, has rendered im- 
portant help in making effective the 
Health Service’s antipollution fight. 





NEA 
EGG-SHAPED PIPES: Dragline casts earth around double multiple plate cul- 
vert at Rock Creek near Keswick Dam on the Shasta Dam branch line railroad 
relocation. The pipes will rest at the bottom of a fill made to carry rails of 
the new line that had to be rerouted to bypass Keswick Dam and its reservoir 
so service to Shasta Dam and the rich Iron Mountain mining area could be 
continued. When fill is complete, shoring is removed from the inside of the 

egg-shaped pipes; settling earth returns pipe to original shape 
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The House Judiciary Committee expects to put on a good 
show at its April hearing on steel pricing. Cast of charac- 
ters: Representative Celler, U. S. Steel, Dr. Edward H. Levi 


THE STEEL PRICE investigation of 
the House Judiciary Committee 
should be considerably more signif- 
icant than the one held by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report: 

The House committee, unlike the 
Joint Committee, has legislative au- 
thority. 

The House committee is concerned 
only with the pricing policies of Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. (Only U. S. 
Steel spokesmen will be heard.) 

The House committee starts out 
with the idea that U. S. Steel pos- 
sesses too much economic power. 


Whipping Boy—Rep. Emanuel Cel- 
ler (Dem., N. Y.), chairman of the 
committee, frequently used U. S. 
Steel as a whipping boy during the 
committee’s monopoly investigation 
last fall. He said it was one of a 
number of big organizations that 
ought to be broken up into smaller 
units for the public good. 

He has commented at length on 
previous experience in breaking up 
large entities. 

“Despite dire predictions in the 
30s,’ he said at one point in the 
monopoly hearings, “the effect of di- 
vestiture of operating companies 
from public utility holding companies 
has been reduced rates for gas and 


electricity and an increase in the 
value of stock of the operating com- 
panies.” 

View from Celler—Representative 
Celler has expressed this view of 
“what is formulating in my mind”: 

“Give some agency, perhaps the 
Federal Trade Commission, a broad 
definition of authority expressed in 
genera] terms like the Sherman Act. 
The agency would pass on contem- 
plated mergers or acquisitions and 
issue desist orders subject to court 
review. 

In addition, the agency would be 
instructed to study existing large or- 
ganizations and order them broken 
up, subject to court approval, if such 
action would promote competition, 
result in increased efficiency and 
otherwise be in the public interest.’ 


Strategist—-Mapping out the strat- 
egy now is Dr. Edward H. Levi, 
specially engaged as the committee’s 
counsel to handle the U. S. Steel in- 
vestigation. Dr. Levi is on leave 
from the University of Chicago. For 
five years he was assistant chief of 
the Justice Department’s antitrust 
division. During much of that time 
he worked for the old Truman, Bone 
and Kilgore committees. He is an 
ardent foe of monopoly. 


The committee expects to put on a 
real show at the coming hearing: 
It has reserved the House’s larg¢«st 
chamber, the Caucus Room, for two 
weeks, starting Apr. 17. 


Still Another Investigation 


Still another congressional investi- 
gation of the iron and steel industry 
is under way—this time by the House 
Small Business Committee of which 
Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., Tex) is 
chairman. 

The committee seeks to determine 
the impact upon small business of the 
growth of large corporations and to 
show “the elimination of small firms.” 

Commerce Department spokesmen 
supplied for the committee's study 
a history of the corporate develop- 
ment of 12 major steel producers over 
the period 1900-1950. It reflects 
growth through acquisitions and 
through internal expansion; by far 
the larger portion of the expansion 
has been achieved by growth, not by 
acquisitions. The record also shows 
the entry of the steel companies into 
the field of fabricated products. 

Companies covered by the report 
include United States Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Republic Steel 
Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
National Steel Corp., etc. 


Hutchinson To Fill Davis’ Term 


Martin A. Hutchinson, named by 
President Truman to fill the fifth and 
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How socialism’s shadow is creeping across the country... 


Twenty years ago the total cost of 
the federal government was about 
two-thirds of the total income of the 
citizens of the State of California. 
Today the cost of federal govern- 
ment is equal to the total income of 
the citizens of every state west of 
the Mississippi except Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Iowa and 11 per 
cent of Minnesota; and as long as it 
continues to increase, it will contin- 
ue, like a creeping shadow, until it 
reaches Maine. This creeping shod- 
ow of socialism should concern ev ry 
American citizen who values (1S 
liberty and his way of life.—Geor// 
E. Stringfellow, vice president «rd 
division manager, Thomas A. Edison 
Inc., speaking before the Camden, N. 





J., Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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last vacancy on the Federal Trade 
Commission, is a Richmond, Va., at- 
torney whose chief claim to fame is 
that he ran unsuccessfully against 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd on the Democrat- 
ic ticket in the senatorial race of 
1946. 

His main activities have been polit- 
ical: He served as secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and, from 
1935 to 1939, as secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee. Subject to Senate confirma- 
tion, he is to fill out the term of the 
late Ewin L. Davis, which expires in 
September of 1953. 


House Moves To Move Members 

Congress may come up soon with 
another job for the materials han- 
dling industry. 

The House Committee on House 
Administration has been instructed to 
look into the purchase and installa- 
tion of a “conveyor belt to be placed 
in use for members of the House go- 
ing to and from the Capitol and the 
House Office Buildings.” The Sen- 
ate’s solution, effected some years 
ago, was the installation of two elec- 
tric cars, suspended from overhead 
rails and guided by floor rails, that 
travel between the Capitol and the 
Senate Office Building. 


Multi-Billion Dollar Market 


A multi-billion dollar market for 
many types of manufactured goods 
will be created by the coming slum 
clearance and redevelopment pro- 
gram. If you want to get in on the 
direct or indirect market for goods 
going into the program over the next 
five to ten years, it will pay you to 
examine your marketing plans now. 

Already the applications of 49 
cities for capital grant reservations 
have been approved; 226 others have 
applied for reservations or are about 
to seek them. 

Most of the cities enrolling in the 
program are starting from scratch. 


; In such cases, says Nathaniel S. 


Keith, director, Division of Slum 


| Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, 


Housing and Home Finance Arency, 
itUmay take four to five years to ma- 
terialize plans into brick and mortar. 

Some cities will start work soon: 
Chicago already is clearing about 100 


} acres on which New York Life In- 


Surance Co. will build 1400 dwelling 


; Units Other cities with plans in the 


advanced stage are: Philadelphia, 
Providence, R. L., St. Louis, Detroit, 


, ©an “rancisco and Los Angeles. 


Canital grant reservations ap- 


Prov | for 49 cities come to $77,748,- 
650- cut this includes merely reser- 
vati s. Actual contracts for both 
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grants and loans will not be signed 
until specific programs are ready. 
Grants and loans, under the law, are 
for the purpose of absorbing deficits 
incurred in the purchase of land, and 
for the preparation of actual blue- 
prints. 

The cities whose capital grant 
reservations have been approved, and 
the amounts involved, are: 

Alabama: Birmingham $2.5 mil- 
lion, Montgomery $938,210, Mobile 
$635,180; Arkansas: Little Rock 
$659,680; California: San Bernardino 
$179,340, San Francisco $2,154,330; 
Florida: Daytona Beach $161,140, 
Dade County $419,580, Lakeland 
$203,070, Miami $666,610, Tampa 
$699,950, West Palm Beach $195,580; 
Georgia: Albany $200,830, Columbus 
$600,000, Savannah $943,110; Indiana: 
Indianapolis $2,676,730; Illinois: Chi- 
cago $14,420,910, Chicago Heights 
$132,860, Harvey $78,540, Peoria 
$700,000, Robbins $26,110, Waukegan 
$182,280; Minnesota: Minneapolis $2,- 
375,000, St. Paul $1,276,870; Michi- 
gan: Detroit $4,311,440; New Jersey: 
Newark $2,212,980, New Brunswick 
$141,540, Jersey City $1,402,800, 
Perth Amboy $177,170; New York: 
Albany $516,300, Buffalo $1,574,040, 
New York $16 million, Schenectady 
$210,240; Ohio: Cincinnati $3,742,- 
830, Youngstown $822,780; Pennsyl- 
vania: Ambridge $155,190, Beaver 
Falls $84,560, Easton $203,490, Mc- 
Keesport $538,300; Rhode Island: 
Newport $103,390, Providence $1,165,- 
570; Tennessee: Jackson $300,000, 
Knoxville $1,025,710, Nashville $1,- 
861,000, Memphis $2.942,660; Texas: 
Corpus Christi $506,800, Dallas $1,- 


758,400, Waco $467,180; Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee $2,498,440. 
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CAPITAL COMPASS 
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“WRONG WAY BUTCH” is the title 
of a Pete Smith specialty film depict- 
ing types of accidents that can be 
caused by improper work habits. Sug- 
gested by Labor Secretary Tobin as 
a contribution to the national pro- 
gram to reduce industrial accidents, it 
was placed in production at the Met- 
tro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, Culver 
City, Calif., and is to be released in 
June. Job accidents in 1949 killed 
15,000 and disabled 1,870,000, with a 
loss of 39 million man-days 

S. 2943, the Maybank bill to es- 
tablish a Small Business Co-ordinator 
in the President’s executive office, 
was approved by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and awaits 
Senate action. The co-ordinator would 
help small business get a fair share 
of government procurement, would 
define the term ‘small business,” and 
would recommend legislation to en- 
courage small business growth . 

A bill to increase from $5000 to 
$50,000 the maximum fine for vio- 
lating the antitrust law, and retain- 
ing the hitherto unenforced provision 
for a jail sentence of up to one year, 
has been approved by a House Ju- 
diciary subcommittee and awaits ac- 
tion by the full committee. Lengthy 
hearings brought out the view that 
harsher penalties are needed to en- 
courage compliance. 


CCC Places Orders for Grain Bins 


Grain storage bin orders’ just 
p'aced by Commodity Credit Corp. 
call for about 14,750 tons of galvan- 
ized steel sheets and strip and 11,600 
tons of aluminum sheet. 

Those are the requirements for 
5100 steel and 15,500 aluminum struc- 
tures having total storage capacity 
of 79,580,000 bushels. 

Orders also were placed for 200 
wooden bins with capacity of 1.8 mil- 
lion bushels. The bins are to be 


CONTRACTOR 


Kilby Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 

Steel Doors Mfg. Co.. Chicago 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Whitney Apo!llo Steel Corp., Apollo, Pa. 
Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Mill Steel Co., Crum Lynne, Pa. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich. 
Eaton Metal Products, Omaha, Nebr. 
Beatrice Stee] Tonk Co., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

Columbia Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kilby Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 
Peterson-Heaton, Los Angeles 

Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, Pa. 

Steel Co. of Ohio, Columbus, O. 

Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Mo. 

Gemco Engineering & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 


made up immediately and delivered 
in time to receive grain that will be 
turned over to the CCC this spring 
under price support programs. All the 
bins can be dismantled and moved 
where needed in future seasons. CCC 
reports the contracts were placed at 
an average erected cost of 22.5 cents 
per bushel of capacity; no costs ex- 
ceeded 25 cents. Companies sharing 
in the business, and the size of their 
orders, are: 
KIND TOTAL 


OF TYPEOF NUMBEROF CAPACITY 
METAL STRUCTURE STRUCTURES IN BUSHELS 


steel round bins 100 325,900 
“ ¥ : 590 1.625.000 
2590 8 125,900 
750 2,437 500 
‘ . a 750 2,437,590 
steel flat type 50 880 000 
2 i “s 350 13,375,000 
aluminum round bins 1000 3 259,900 
’ ! < ono 3.250 900 
1590 4.875.090 
190 3 259,000 
250 8 125.990 
750 2.437 500 
1250 4.942.500 
2000 6,500,000 
2500 8.125.900 
2000 6,500,000 
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The House Judiciary Committee expects to put on a good 
show at its April hearing on steel pricing. Cast of charac- 
ters: Representative Celler, U.S. Steel, Dr. Edward H. Levi 


THE STEEL PRICE investigation of 
the House Judiciary Committee 
should be considerably more signif- 
icant than the one held by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report: 

The House committee, unlike the 
Joint Committee, has legislative au- 
thority. 

The House committee is concerned 
only with the pricing policies of Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. (Only U. S. 
Steel spokesmen will be heard.) 

The House committee starts out 
with the idea that U. S. Steel pos- 
sesses too much economic power. 


Whipping Boy—Rep. Emanuel Cel- 
ler (Dem., N. Y.), chairman of the 
committee, frequently used U. S. 
Steel as a whipping boy during the 
committee’s monopoly investigation 
last fall. He said it was one of a 
number of big organizations that 
ought to be broken up into smaller 
units for the public good. 

He has commented at length on 
previous experience in breaking up 
large entities. 

“Despite dire predictions in the 
30s," he said at one point in the 
monopoly hearings, “the effect of di- 
vestiture of operating companies 
from public utility holding companies 
has been reduced rates for gas and 


electricity and an increase in the 
value of stock of the operating com- 
panies.” 

View from Celler—Representative 
Celler has expressed this view of 
“what is formulating in my mind”: 

“Give some agency, perhaps the 
Federal Trade Commission, a broad 
definition of authority expressed in 
genera] terms like the Sherman Act. 
The agency would pass on contem- 
plated mergers or acquisitions and 
issue desist orders subject to court 
review. 

In addition, the agency would be 
instructed to study existing large or- 
ganizations and order them broken 
up, subject to court approval, if such 
action would promote competition, 
result in increased efficiency and 
otherwise be in the public interest.’ 


Strategist—-Mapping out the strat- 
egy now is Dr. Edward H. Levi, 
specially engaged as the committee’s 
counsel to handle the U. S. Steel in- 
vestigation. Dr. Levi is on leave 
from the University of Chicago. For 
five years he was assistant chief of 
the Justice Department’s antitrust 
division. During much of that time 
he worked for the old Truman, Bone 
and Kilgore committees. He is an 
ardent foe of monopoly. 


The committee expects to put on a 
real show at the coming hearing: 
It has reserved the House’s largest 
chamber, the Caucus Room, for two 
weeks, starting Apr. 17. 


Still Another Investigation 


Still another congressional investi- 
gation of the iron and steel industry 
is under way—this time by the House 
Small Business Committee of which 
Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., Tex) is 
chairman. 

The committee seeks to determine 
the impact upon small business of the 
growth of large corporations and to 
show “the elimination of small firms.” 


Commerce Department spokesmen 
supplied for the committee’s study 
a history of the corporate develop- 
ment of 12 major steel producers over 
the period 1900-1950. It reflects 
growth through acquisitions and 
through internal expansion; by far 
the larger portion of the expansion 
has been achieved by growth, not by 
acquisitions. The record also shows 
the entry of the steel companies into 
the field of fabricated products. 

Companies covered by the report 
include United States Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Republic Steel 
Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
National Steel Corp., ete. 


Hutchinson To Fill Davis’ Term 


Martin A. Hutchinson, named by 
President Truman to fill the fifth and 





How socialism’s shadow is creeping across the country... 


the federal government was about 
two-thirds of the total income of the 
citizens of the State of California. 
Today the cost of federal govern- 
ment is equal to the total income of 
the citizens of every state west of 


Twenty years ago the total cost of 














the Mississippi except Louisiana, Ar- 





kansas, Missouri, Iowa and 11 per 

cent of Minnesota; and as long as it 

continues to increase, it will contin- 

ue, like a creeping shadow, until! it 

reaches Maine. This creeping shad- 

ow of socialism should concern ev: Ty 

American citizen who values 1S 

liberty and his way of life.—Geo// 

E. Stringfellow, vice president «nd 

division manager, Thomas A. Edison 

Inc., speaking before the Camden, N. 

1950 J., Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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last’ vacancy on the Federal Trade 
Commission, is a Richmond, Va., at- 
torney whose chief claim to fame is 
that he ran unsuccessfully against 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd on the Democrat- 
ic ticket in the senatorial race of 
1946. 

His main activities have been polit- 
ical: He served as secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and, from 
1935 to 1939, as secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee. Subject to Senate confirma- 
tion, he is to fill out the term of the 
late Ewin L. Davis, which expires in 
September of 1953. 


House Moves To Move Members 


Congress may come up soon with 
another job for the materials han- 
dling industry. 

The House Committee on House 
Administration has been instructed to 
look into the purchase and installa- 
tion of a “conveyor belt to be placed 
in use for members of the House go- 
ing to and from the Capitol and the 
House Office Buildings.’’ The Sen- 
ate’s solution, effected some years 
ago, was the installation of two elec- 
tric cars, suspended from overhead 
rails and guided by floor rails, that 
travel between the Capitol and the 
Senate Office Building. 


Multi-Billion Dollar Market 


A multi-billion dollar market for 
many types of manufactured goods 
will be created by the coming slum 
clearance and redevelopment pro- 
gram. If you want to get in on the 
direct or indirect market for goods 
going into the program over the next 
five to ten years, it will pay you to 
examine your marketing plans now. 

Already the applications of 49 
cities for capital grant reservations 
have been approved; 226 others have 
applied for reservations or are about 
to seek them. 

Most of the cities enrolling in the 
program are starting from scratch. 
In such cases, says Nathaniel S. 
Keith, director, Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
iUmay take four to five years to ma- 
terialize plans into brick and mortar. 

Some cities will start work soon: 
Chicavo already is clearing about 100 
acres on which New York Life In- 
surance Co. will build 1400 dwelling 
units. Other cities with plans in the 
advanced stage are: Philadelphia, 
Provicence, R. I., St. Louis, Detroit, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Cap‘al grant reservations ap- 
Prove’ for 49 cities come to $77,748,- 
650—! it this includes merely reser- 
Vatior Actual contracts for both 
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grants and loans will not be signed 
until specific programs are ready. 
Grants and loans, under the law, are 
for the purpose of absorbing deficits 
incurred in the purchase of land, and 
for the preparation of actual blue- 
prints. 

The cities whose capital grant 
reservations have been approved, and 
the amounts involved, are: 

Alabama: Birmingham $2.5 mil- 
lion, Montgomery $938,210, Mobile 
$635,180; Arkansas: Little Rock 
$659,680; California: San Bernardino 
$179,340, San Francisco $2,154,330; 
Florida: Daytona Beach $161,140, 
Dade County $419,580, Lakeland 
$203,070, Miami $666,610, Tampa 
$699,950, West Palm Beach $195,580; 
Georgia: Albany $200,830, Columbus 
$600,000, Savannah $943,110; Indiana: 
Indianapolis $2,676,730; Illinois: Chi- 
cago $14,420,910, Chicago Heights 
$132,860, Harvey $78,540, Peoria 
$700,000, Robbins $26,110, Waukegan 
$182,280; Minnesota: Minneapolis $2,- 
375,000, St. Paul $1,276,870; Michi- 
gan: Detroit $4,311,440; New Jersey: 
Newark $2,212,980, New Brunswick 
$141,540, Jersey City $1,402,800, 
Perth Amboy $177,170; New York: 
Albany $516,300, Buffalo $1,574,040, 
New York $16 million, Schenectady 
$210,240; Ohio: Cincinnati $3,742,- 
830, Youngstown $822,780; Pennsyl- 
vania: Ambridge $155,190, Beaver 
Falls $84,560, Easton $203,490, Mc- 
Keesport $538,300; Rhode Island: 
Newport $103,390, Providence $1,165,- 
570; Tennessee: Jackson $300,000, 
Knoxville $1,025,710, Nashville $1,- 
861,000, Memphis $2.942,660; Texas: 
Corpus Christi $506,800, Dallas $1,- 


758,400, Waco $467,180; Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee $2,498,440. 
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CAPITAL COMPASS 
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“WRONG WAY BUTCH” is the title 
of a Pete Smith specialty film depict- 
ing types of accidents that can be 
caused by improper work habits. Sug- 
gested by Labor Secretary Tobin as 
a contribution to the national pro- 
gram to reduce industrial accidents, it 
was placed in production at the Met- 
tro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, Culver 
City, Calif., and is to be released in 
June. Job accidents in 1949 killed 
15,000 and disabled 1,870,000, with a 
loss of 39 million man-days 

S. 2943, the Maybank bill to es- 
tablish a Small Business Co-ordinator 
in the President’s executive office, 
was approved by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and awaits 
Senate action. The co-ordinator would 
help small business get a fair share 
of government procurement, would 
define the term ‘‘small business,” and 
would recommend legislation to en- 
courage small business growth 

A bill to increase from $5000 to 
$50,000 the maximum fine for vio- 
lating the antitrust law, and retain- 
ing the hitherto unenforced provision 
for a jail sentence of up to one year, 
has been approved by a House Ju- 
diciary subcommittee and awaits ac- 
tion by the full committee. Lengthy 
hearings brought out the view that 
harsher penalties are needed to en- 
courage compliance. 


CCC Places Orders for Grain Bins 


Grain storage bin orders just 
p'aced by Commodity Credit Corp. 
call for about 14,750 tons of galvan- 
ized steel sheets and strip and 11,600 
tons of aluminum sheet. 

Those are the requirements for 
5100 steel and 15,500 aluminum struc- 
tures having total storage capacity 
of 79,580,000 bushels. 

Orders also were placed for 200 
wooden bins with capacity of 1.8 mil- 
lion bushels. The bins are to be 


CONTRACTOR 


Kilby Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 

Steel Doors Mfg. Co.. Chicago 

Vulean lron Works, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Whitney Apollo Steel Corp., Apollo, Pa. 
Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Mill Steel Co., Crum Lynne, Pa. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse. Mich. 
Eaton Metal Products, Omaha, Nebr. 
Beatrice Steel Tonk Co., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

Columbia Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kilby Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 
Peterson-Heaton, Los Angeles 

Steelcraft Mfg. Co., Rossmoyne, Pa. 

Steel Co. of Ohio, Columbus, O. 

Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Mo. 

Gemco Engineering & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 


made up immediately and delivered 
in time to receive grain that will be 
turned over to the CCC this spring 
under price support programs. All the 
bins can be dismantled and moved 
where needed in future seasons. CCC 
reports the contracts were placed at 


_ an average erected cost of 22.5 cents 


per bushel of capacity; no costs ex- 
ceeded 25 cents. Companies sharing 
in the business, and the size of their 
orders, are: 

KIND TOTAL 


OF TYPEOF NUMBEROF CAPACITY 
METAL STRUCTURE STRUCTURES IN BUSHELS 


steel round bins 100 325,900 
“i ‘ “a 590 1.625.000 
2590 8 125,900 
750 2,437,500 
: . “2 750 2,437,590 
steel flat type 50 880 000 
¥ . = 350 13,375,000 
aluminum round bins 1000 3 259,900 
< . x 1090 3.250 00 
4 . : 1590 4.875.090 
190 3 259,000 
2590 8 125990 
750 2.437 500 
1250 4.942.500 
2000 6,500,000 
2500 8.125.900 
2000 6,500,000 
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ERP Nations Fear Cutbacks in U. $. Aid 


They know about the economy spirit among some American 
congressmen. Nearly $3 billion is asked for the next Mar- 
shall Plan year, $2 billion for the year after that 


MARSHALL Plan nations are braced 
for more cutbacks in American aid. 
They know that ECA Administrator 
Paul Hoffman will have a tough 
time getting Congress to approve 
$2950 million in new funds to finance 
the ERP program for the third year 
of its scheduled 51-month life. 

The sum was reduced from the 
$3780 million approved for the cur- 
rent, second year of the program. 
Tentatively, $2 billion is planned in 
American aid for the fourth year 
of the plan. Europeans fear that it 
all won’t get approved. The amend- 
ment introduced by Sen. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (Rep., Iowa) in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to slash $600 million off the requested 
$2950 million is interpreted in Europe 
as a sign of the way the wind is 
blowing. 

Payments Union Proposed — That 
$600 million matches the total pro- 
posed by Mr. Hoffman as a fund to 
be set aside to encourage greater 
exchange of goods within Europe. 
Part of it would go to set up an 
European payments union—an Amer- 
ican-backed plan to permit the cur- 
rency of any country to be freely ex- 
changed for that of any other 
country. 

The payments union would replace 
the present Intra-European Payments 
Plan. Unlike the existing plan, the 
new one would provide incentives for 
European creditor countries to in- 
crease their imports from European 
debtors. It would also induce debtors 
to reduce their deficits by requiring 
that deficits be paid in part out of 
non-Marshall dollars or gold. 

It would require debtor countries to 
pay their own currencies directly to 
the clearing organization, form which 
any eligible creditor might draw. 


Europe Recovers — One argument. 


advanced to support curtailments in 
the aid program is that Europe does- 
n’t need so much money. Congress- 
men point out that Europe’s current 
industrial production is 15 per cent 
above the 1938 level despite much 
publicized strikes, devaluation and 
dollar shortages. Prewar export levels 
have been surpassed on a broad front. 
Even the dollar deficit has been almost 
halved since 1947. About 20 per cent 
of the national incomes of Europe’s 
separate economies has been devoted 
since the war to investment in produc- 
tion facilities. 

Europeans counter the argument 


by saying their economy is like a car 
being pushed up hill by a U. S. truck. 
The car is beginning to gather its 
own momentum now, but it continues 
to need outside power, or it will stall 
and perhaps roll all the way back 
down again. Western Europe will still 
have a dollar deficit of $2250 million 
by 1952, even if full Marshall aid is 
continued and economic conditions in 
the Western World remain good, es- 
timates the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation. 


tries would be complicated by the 
union. 

In February, the British produced 
steel ingots and castings at the all- 
time record annual rate of 18,926,000 
net tons, compared with the best 
previous annual rate of 18,378,000 
tons set in May, 1949. In February 
1949, an 18,117,000-ton rate was 
reached. 

The fate of the steel industry is 
more uncertain than ever. Prime Min. 
ister Clement Attlee surprised many 
by saying that the steel nationaliza- 
tion act is ‘‘on the statute book and 
our purpose is to give effect to acts 
passed by Parliament.’ Although he 
probably is not anxious for any im- 
mediate action on this matter, he did 
not back down and agree to some 
sort of postponement of the vesting 





British Information Services 


LONG HAUL: A Marshall Aid-financed Marion walking dragline—over 500 
tons worth—made by Marion Power Shovel Co., Marion, O., was met by 50 
vehicles at Liverpool, England. That much transportation was needed to hau! 
the dragline 100 miles to its final destination, the United Steel Companies 
Ltd. opencast iron ore workings at Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire. Here you see 
the steel structure of the dragline being lowered onto a ten-wheeled trailer 


U. K. Won't Join Payments Union 


Great Britain may lose $150 million 
in Marshall Plan aid unless she joins 
with other European nations in the 
proposed European payments union, 
says Mr. Hoffman. 

The ECA administrator says the 
cutback, amounting to almost one- 
quarter of the sum tentatively ear- 
marked for Britain next year, will 
not be put into effect as “punitive 
action’; the money will simply go in- 
to the payments union, whether or not 
Britain joins. Mr. Hoffman admits 
the British would have some “very 
real problems” if they join. For one 
thing, their extensive financial com- 
mitments with sterling area coun- 


date as the Conservatives tried | 
force him to do. The vesting date 's 
Jan, 1, 1951. 

Export business, especially in au 
tos, is excellent. In January, 574 
British autos were sold in Canada 
compared with 1139 in January, 1949 
and 8 in January, 1948. Canada * 
the second-best customer, the bes 
being Australia which bought 78! 
in January. One of the best buyer 
on the continent is Belgium 


Belgium on Economic Rebound 


Belgium would be hard hit by ECA 
cuts because she is now on the eco 
nomic rebound. Business in the pa* 
three months has improved s!\ght!) 
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put it is below the peak prewar lev- 
els in 1948 and early 1949. 

The industrial production index for 
steel stood at 121.6 in January, com- 
pared with 117.4 in December. The 
period 1936-1938 is the base. Coal, 
metalworking and power production 
indexes declined slightly from De- 
cember to January. February per- 
formance in all industrial categories 
improved, and the first quarter busi- 
ness level promises to be better than 
that for the last quarter of 1949. 

Industrialists in metalworking 
plants still want government aid to 
cut down unemployment, One worker 
out of every eight is officially listed 
as jobless. 

Belgian manufacturers are expres- 
sing growing interest in plans for pro- 
duction of American products such 
as home appliances in Belgium under 
licensing arrangements with U. S85. 
makers. Another plan being explored 
by Belgian business men is to obtain 
component parts of American prod- 
ucts and equipment for assembly in 
Belgium, thereby reducing customs 
duty and easing exchange difficulties. 
Nearly all the major American motor 
car companies assemble cars in Bel- 
gium where they add the tires, bat- 
teries, glass and upholstery. The ten- 
dency is to expand the use of locai 
components. 

Belgium is one of most attractive 
European markets for American in- 
vestment because trade controls and 
restrictions are less onerous there 
than in many other countries. 

Esperance Longdoz, Liege, Bel- 
gium, expects to place in operation 
next May or June a four-high four- 
stand 48-inch strip mill with a two- 
high roughing mill. The strip mill 
equipment was originally operated at 
the Weirton Steel Co, plant. 


A number of inquiries have been 
received from Philippine importers 
covering mill equipment for the man- 
ufacture of wire nails, barbed wire 
and fencing. 


Ruhr Drives To Lift Steel Limit 


West Germany’s problem is to con- 
vince the U. S. and other Allies that 
the ceiling on steel production, now 
set at 12.1 million net tons annually, 
should be lifted. 

The Germans want the ceiling 
raised now to 13.7 million tons and 
eventually to 15.9 million tons. Pro- 
duction in February was at the legal 
lim at the annual rate of 12.1 mil- 
10n tons. 

The Ruhr appears to be on the 
economic rebound, too. Railroads have 
begun ordering again; the home con- 
strution program is gathering mc- 
men'um; general exports are mount- 
ing. The production of automobiles 
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is still climbing, particularly Volks- 
wagens. The 100,000th Volkswagen 
built since the war rolled off the as- 
sembly line March 4, The company 
hopes to produce a two-seater sports 
roadster for the luxury trade. It 
would sell for about $2200. 


East German Output Gains 


East Germany says it produced 
550,000 net tons of rolled steel prod- 
ucts in 1949. Production plans for 
1950 call for 396,000 tons of pig iron, 
962,500 tons of ingot steel and 764,- 
500 tons of rolled products. East 
yermany’s steel requirements exceed 
2.2 million tons annually. The dif- 
ference is imported, mainly from 
Western Germany. 





Sovfoto 


This coal- 


SOVIET COAL CUTTER: 
cuting machine is at the work face of 
the. Polysayevskaya colliery of the 
Leninugol administration, according 
to the official Soviet picture cgency 


Italian Projects Approved 


Two industrial recovery projects for 
Italy—one involving steel mill equip- 
ment and the other for mechanization 
and development of the Sardinian 
coal mines—have ECA approval. 

The purchase of additional steel mill 
equipment for Finsider for the Piom- 
bino and Cornigliano plants with 
ECA financing is approved as the 
second phase of an earlier Marshall 
Plan project for the same company. 
ECA dollar requirements for the sec- 
ond phase amount to $12,051,000 for 
expenditures in the U. S. Of the to- 
tal, $247,000 is earmarked for the 
Piombino works, $11,304,000 for the 
Cornigliano works and about $£00,- 
000 for technical services. Overall 
cost of the second phase is estimated 


to be at the equivalent of $54 million 

First phase of the Finsider project 
was approved last August when ECA 
granted $12,007,000 to finance the 
purchase of steel mill equipment for 
plants at Bagnoli, Piombino and 
Cornigliano. 

The project for mechanization and 
development of the Sardinian mines 
involves the Serbariu, Cartoghiana 
and Seruci mines in the Sulcis field, 
owned by Societa Mineraria Carboni- 
fera Sarda, Rome, Each of the three 
mines will produce an estimated 1 
million tons of washed coal per year 
when properly mechanized. The Sulcis 
district now produces 1 million tons 
of ‘cleaned coal annually. ECA has 
approved $3,413,000 to finance this 
project. 


Motor Exports Slipping 


More capital goods shipped 
abroad minus electric motors 
to save on freight, customs 


EXPORT sales of American electric 
motors are slipping. 

Many U. S. motors are not sold 
directly to foreign customers, but to 
domestic manufacturers. of capital 
equipment such as machine tools who 
are building for export. It is her 
that electric motor makers are b 
ing hit. Capital equipment expol 
are holding up fairly well, but mo 


? 


foreign customers are specifying that 

their capital equipment be shipped 

without the motor, wherever poscib] 
For Economy—tThat is specifi 


mostly because of economy. The mo 
torless equipment is lighter and 
freight charges are saved. There’s a 
heavy customs duty on motors not 
built right ‘into the equipment. Th 
foreign buyer often saves money bj 
using his own motor. A fourth fac- 
tor hampering American motor ex- 
ports is trade protection. In Canada 
and Great Britain, regulations re- 
quire that foreign-built capital equip- 
ment can be imported only if locally 
produced motors, when available, ar 
used. A fifth difficulty is that most 
overseas power systems are differ- 
ent than the American and our 
motors must be adapted for different 
specifications. 

All these factors have existed for 
many years, but their effects are 
accentuated now by the dollar short- 
ages abroad. What’s more, until re- 
cently foreign— particularly Euro- 
pean—production of motors was be- 
hind demand. Europeans could afford 
to let more American units in. Now, 
3ritish motor output is 60 per cent 
ahead of what it was in 1938. Bel- 
gian motor manufacturers are look- 
ing for business. 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 









SEVEN STRONG REASONS explain the 
trend to N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel for: 


@ Bumpers @ Grilles @ Fenders 
@ Hoods @ Bodies @ Frames 


@ Wheels and other automotive parts 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 
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General Motors’ financial report reveals new records. Sales 


Mirrors of Motordom 


1 AN 





total $5.7 billion, three and a half times prewar average. 
Net profit up a third from previous year 


DETROIT 
THIS is open season on financial re- 
ports for 1949 and, because they con- 
stitute a review of what has happened 
rather than revealing what is to 
come, they are classed as dull or 
routine reading by many. However, 
in the automotive industry the plushy 
statements for last year may well 
set a record of financial achievement 
not to be equaled for some time and 
hence it may be appropriate to ex- 
amine some of the figures and what 
lies behind them. 

A summary of the Chrysler record 
was given in these columns a week 
ago. It is dwarfed by the long-awaited 
General Motors document, released 
last Tuesday. The world of business 
and industry has never seen anything 
like it—total sales of better than $5.7 
billion, or 21 per cent ahead of 1948 
and 3% times the 1936-1941 average. 
Net income tops $655 million, 
up $216 million from 1948 and equiva- 
lent to $14.64 per common share as 
against $9.72 per share the previous 
year. Earnings approximate the 1936- 
1941 average of 11.5 per cent on 
sales. 

Two of Five Are GM—Production 
of 2,764,397 cars and trucks, U. S. 
and Canada, is equal to 42 per cent of 
the entire industry. Tax bill is equiv- 
alent to $13.20 per share and includes 
$468 million for income taxes and 
$112 million for state and local taxes, 
plus GM’s share of social security 
taxes, On top of that sales and ex- 
cise taxes on products sold by GM 
amounted to $299 million, which 
hoists total taxes on GM products for 
1949 to $879 million. 

The corporation’s sales dollar last 
year was split up as follows: 50.3c to 
Suppliers for materials, supplies and 
services, 26.2c to employees, 10.1¢ to 
the tax collectors, 1.9¢ to provide for 
depreciation and obsolescence of 
plants and equipment, 6.4c in divi- 
dends to 434,075 stockholders, and 
5.lc retained for use in the business. 

‘ig Bonus Distribution—The GM 
bonus committee decided to authorize 
sfer of $60 million from earnings 
to the bonus reserve and to grant 
2°! bonus awards aggregating $49,- 
88° 505. They will comprise 163,859 
sh’ res of common stock and $39,739,- 
‘* in cash and are delivered in an- 


nual installments over a period of not 
more than five years, beginning im- 
mediately. Minimum monthly salary 
for bonus recipients is $650, although 
a few are given to persons earning 
less than this figure. There are still 
unpaid bonus awards for 1947 and 
1948 amounting to better than $70 
million. With 115,000 salaried em- 
ployees on the payroll out of an av- 
erage total, including hourly-rated 
personnel, of 401,326, it is seen that 
bonuses go to about one out of every 
27 salaried employees. 

Union To Yell—Very shortly you can 
expect tohear the anguishedcries from 
union leaders over the “morally inde- 
fensible’” GM profits of $656 million, 
not to mention the millions trans- 
ferred to the bonus reserve, in which 
its members do not participate. And 
it is not only from union circles that 
you hear disquieting expressions of 
doubt over the justification of any 
organization earning so much money 
in a single year. Patient explana- 
tions of the fact that the profit is 
only 11.5c on the sales dollar, or 
probably less than the corner grocery 
salts away, or mention of the fact 
that GM’s business meant fattening 


— Auto, Truck Output— 


U. S. and Canada 


1950 1949 


January 610,211 445,092 
February 502,422* 443,734 
March 543,711 
April 569,728 
May 508,101 
June 623,689 
July 604,351 
August 678,092 
September 657,073 
October 601,021 
November 474,731 
December 384,318 
Total 6,533,641 


Weekly Estimates 


Week Ended 1950 1949 


Feb. 25 125,285 118,815 
March 4 124,072 118,267 
March 11 126,051 114,223 
March 18 128,000 120,741 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. 











ot government treasuries by $879 mil- 
lion, seem to do little good. The reply 
is generally to the effect that $656 
million is a lot of money, and why 
not reduce prices or boost wages 
Well, at the same time the sale of 
$5.7 billion worth of automobiles, 
diesel engines, refrigerators and 
other items is a hell of a chunk of 
business, and it is all sold competi- 
tively. 

Profits Fluctuate—-GM has some- 
thing to say on this score, pointing 
out that during a period of gener- 
ally good business, profits tend to 
rise rapidly both in terms of dollars 
and in relation to sales. In other 
words, when the volume of sales is 
higher than the average volume over 
a given period, profits at the higher 
volume exceed the average profits for 
the given period by a greater per- 
centage than the increase in sales. 
Conversely, when sales are below the 
average, the rate of profit decline is 
greater than the drop in sales. 

Profits fluctuate in this way be- 
cause of the importance of the ele- 
ment of fixed costs, which must be 
met whether business is good or bad. 
If profits did not fluctuate, prices 
would have to be increased in periods 
of low volume, but would fall in per- 
iods of high volume. Such a move- 
ment would be neither desirable nor 
would it be practical in automobiles 
where any approach to pricing is 
subject to the impact of both costs 
and competition. 

Workers Average $68.41 Weekly— 
GM hourly-rated employees did not 
fare too badly last year, splitting up 
a payroll of $1019 million and earn- 
ing an average of $68.41 per week for 
an average 39.5-hour five-day stretch. 
Many of them (16,597 to be exact) 
cashed checks aggregating $687,562 
for acceptable ideas to improve plant 
practices and equipment. They bought 
$54.9 million worth of U. S. savings 
bonds, and 90 per cent of them par- 
ticipated in the corporation’s con- 
tributory group insurance plan, un- 
der which benefits of better than $14 
million were paid last year. 

So it’s big business. Perhaps GM 
might well be considered the main- 
spring in the “revolution on wheels” 
which has swept over the U. S. in 
the first half of the 20th century. 
GM sees behind the accompanying 
miraculous progress in the mechan- 
ical arts, medicine, physics and chem- 
istry three motivating forces—ex- 
pansion of fundamental knowledge 


(Material in this department ts protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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through scientific research, provision 
of adequate economic rewards for 
great accomplishment, and exercise 
of individual responsibility and self- 
reliance. 

Believe Expansion Permanent-—-GM 
believes the market for new automo- 
biles has been expanded permanently, 
with a good backlog of demand still 
in existence. However, it is observed 
that once this backlog has been satis- 
fied, operations will recede from the 
peak rate of 1949 and the present. 


Packard Net Drops 

Perhaps a little less roseate in hue, 
but still nothing to cause undue 
alarm, is the Packard financial re- 
port which reveals net income of $7.7 
million on sales of $214 million, the 


equivalent of 51 cents a share, or 


about half of what was earned in 
1948. Despite the profit decline, the 
company built 104,593 cars, second 
only to the 1937 record. Price reduc- 
tions of $1038 to $246, introduced last 
May, doubtless caused some of the 
drop. Dividends of 50 cents per share 
were paid last year and at their most 
recent meeting directors decided to 
withhold any dividend action now, 
causing a slight jolt to the company’s 
stock in New York trading. 

At the end of the year, Packard 
working capital was $43.7 million, 
down $3.2 million from Dec. 31, 1948. 





The company is drawing up ambitious 
long-range plans for a more competi- 
tive future which, it is reported, will 
require substantial cash outlay dur- 
ing the first half of this year. Just 
what these are remains to be dis- 
closed. At one time it was known 
that a new V-8_ high-compression 
engine was on the drawing boards 
and considered a “thot” project which 
would obviously entail expenditure of a 
considerable sum for new machining 
equipment. Also, the company re- 
cently placed tooling for entirely new 
1951 model fenders with an outside 
source, and these dies are by no 
means inexpensive. 


Study Quality Contro! 

Increasing consciousness of the im- 
portance of statistical quality control 
in automotive manufacturing is seen 
in a new plan instituted by Ford, 
under which invitations are being ex- 
tended to 600 selected major vendors 
of production parts, asking them to 
send representatives to the Rouge 
plant for a two-day training course 
in statistical quality control. So far, 
134 vendors’ representatives from 57 
companies have attended the courses, 
and in addition 4100 Ford _ super- 
visors and trainee foremen have com- 
pleted similar training. 

The technique is described as the 
control of product quality through 


analysis of statistical charts of cur. 
rent and past production. Even with 
100 per cent inspection, some indus. 
tries have found that as much as 15 
per cent in defective parts escap: 
detection, Under statistical quality 
control, it is claimed, this high pro- 
portion can normally be reduced t 
less than 1 per cent. At present 90 
per cent of all Ford production de- 
partments have one or more applica- 
tions of chart control in effect. It 
has been felt advisable to offer the 
benefit of the experience thus ob- 
tained to vendors. W. H. Smith is 
manager of the department. 


K-F Plant for Israel 


An automobile assembly plant t 
build 6000 cars a year is being set uy 
in Haifa, Israel, for production of 
Kaiser-Frazer models starting ir 
August. Assembly equipment is being 
shipped from this country and tech- 
nical supervisory. personnel fron 
Willow Run will be sent to train th 
300 Israelis who will staff the 115,000 
sq ft plant, underwritten by loc: 


+ 


capital to the extent of $2.5 millio 


Materials Handling Wonder 

Up to schedules of 80 cars an 
hour in just nine weeks after its 
completion, the new Olds assembly 
plant at Lansing, Mich., has left 
visiting materials handling engineers 
breathless. The final assembly con- 
veyor line includes a total of 42 in- 
dividual conveyors, 18 lines and 24 
feeders. Their total length is about 
5000 ft. Highest speed reached by 
any of the single line conveyors is 
32 ft per minute, and a spacing of 21 
ft per car figures out to one com- 
pleted car every 45 seconds. Various 
drive systems for the entire line re- 
quire some 85 motors and 18 var 
able-speed drives. 


Lower Priced Champion Coming 


Studebaker Corp. officially an- 
nounced lower priced Champion 
models. 

Dealers will be sampled with th 
cars this week. They will carry 3 
factory list price $75 lower than th 
Champion Deluxe series and will » 
known as the Custom series. Prices 
will be between those of the Chevro- 





OPERATING COMMITTEE: These eight key administrative executives of Packard 
Motor Car Co. comprise a newly established committee charged with co- 
ordinating all top management functions. It is directly responsible to the Packard 
president and the board of directors. Seated are: K. M. Greiner, vice president 
and general sales manager; G. H. Brodie, vice president in charge of co-ordina- 
ting operations; Col. J. G. Vincent, executive vice president; E. C. Hoelzle, vice A) 3 
president, comptroller and secretary; G. C. Reifel, vice president of manufac- less expensive upholstery. They” 
turing. Standing are: H. W. Hitchcock, director of advertising and public re- have no hood ornament, no ston 
lations; W. H. Graves, vice president of engineering; and Milton Tibbetts, vice  uards, no decorative molding arout 
president and patent counsel. Col. Vincent is chairman and Mr. Brodie serves the front seat, less chromium, onl} 
as secretary of the operating committee one horn and one sun visor. 
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let Special and the lowest priced 
Plymouth line. 

The new series will be identical 
with the deluxe series except fo! 
elimination of minor features and 
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Bliss Mills ““ON REVIEW” 






















at Stamford Rolling 


Brass and copper breakdown is th 
job of this Bliss 4-high, 2-stand 
Tandem Strip Mill. Bliss coiler, at 


far left, coils flat bars. Tension ree 


Mills Company. 


winds lighter-gauge coil 


Heavy-gauge coils and flat bars are 
Sty 5 handled by this Bliss pin 

roll feed. Entry side auxiliaries ar 
designed to handle either coil or 


flat-bar stock. 


ae 


ye 


rolling jobs...... 


All different 
Bliss Mills 


You'd expect to see a variety of mills kept busy where so many 





different alloys and gauges of quality copper and brass are 
rolled in such large quantities as at the Springdale, Conn.. plant 
of STAMFORD ROLLING MILLS COMPANY. 

Here is a model of integrated production efficiency whose 
rolling mill equipment is predominantly BLIss—a 3-high hot 
breakdown mill, a 4-high, 2-stand tandem strip mill. a cluster 
mill for rundown, and another 4-high mill doing most of the 
finish rolling. In addition, the copper mill is being revamped 
for Bliss equipment. 

Almost every mill is also equipped with Bliss accessories. The 
tandem mill, used for breakdown of both bar and coil stock, 
uses a Bliss pinch roll feed with a Bliss coil mandrel and eleva- 
tor for quick, easy opening and handling of heavy-gauge coils. 


lhis 3-high hot breakdown mill—used for three to five pass Flat bars are coiled on a Bliss coiler, and a Bliss tension reel, 
work—is being equipped with Bliss mill tables to facilitate and with belt w rapper, winds lighter gauges into compact, easy-to- 


speed manipulating of brass bars. handle coils. This complete Bliss mill unit has been operating 
at from 700 to 800 fpm for two years, working 16 hours a day, 
five days a week. 

Brass stock is finish-rolled in Bliss 4-high finishing mill. All the work-saving features of Bliss rolling mills and acces- 
sories can fit your production scheme, whether you do hot or 
cold rolling of ferrous or non-ferrous metals. Our engineers will 
be glad to discuss your problem with you. 


General Office: Toledo 7, Ohio 


Rolling Mill Division 
Salem, Ohio 


Rolling Mills, Setanta and Hydraulic Presses, 
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Construction Contacts Rise 
Charts—Copyright 1950. Sreei.. s : 
CONSTRUCTION VALUATION : , February’s contracts for building 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS Construction Valuation and heavy engineering works in the 
(37 States)—In Millions of Dollars 37 states east of the Rocky moun: 
en §=6TOTAL 61250 Total Building ‘ 
VALUATION 1950 1949 1950 =: 1949 tains were up 7 per cent over Janu- 
Jan. 730.9 483.0 578.8 381.0 ’ j j 
Feb 779.5 568.5 627.0 415.0 ary’s aggregate. All classifications 
Mar 747.6 : 579.2 Residential, nonresidential and heavy 
Apr 842.6 cas 620.2 " 
May 880.3 iy 666.9 construction topped the January to- 
Ao rong peop tals. Only heavy construction was 
Aug 905.7 a 671.5 lower in February than in the same 
Sept 1,093.7 ae 870.6 
Oct 1061.8 857 8 month a year ago. 
; — + lle ae Cumulative total for the first two 
; months this year is in excess of 
Total 10,359.3 7,883.3 
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Employ Steel ....Féb.20 Machine Tools 

Fab. Struc. Steel ..Mar.6 Malleable Castings 
Foundry Equip ..Mar.13 Mfrs. New Orders . 
Furnaces, Indus ..Jan.2 Frice Indexes 
Furnaces, W. Air Jan.2 Pumps Pee te 
Gear Sales Mar.6 Purchasing Power .. 


Ind. Prod. Index Mar.13 


Gray Iron Cast Mar.6 Ranges, Elec 


Radio, Television 


F. W. Dodge Corp 


Freight Car Awards and Backlogs 


Awards Backlogs* 

1950 1949 1950 1949 
Jan 9,385 1,663 19,026 96,214 
Feb 9,075 332 26,055 85,974 
Mar. 199 caene Saeune 
Apr, 30 ; 62,569 
May 5&9 52,281 
June 153 42,813 
July 108 oe "86,564 
Aug 185 . 28,731 
Sept 123 . ae 
Oct 201 17,377 
Nov 1,145 14,146 
Dec 1,220 12,036 
Total 6,248 *End of month 


American Railway Car Institute 


Standard-Size lroners 


Factory Sales—-Units 


1950 1949 1948 

Jan, ..... 20,300 28,300 40,192 
re cs 28,400 51,651 
BOP. «» sa 23,800 53,686 
Apr. 3. 18,100 47,319 
May > 19,500 44,954 
June ; ; 21,100 32,767 
July 17,700 26,679 
Aug. . 32,300 35,203 
Sept. ; 27,700 37,308 
Oct. . 36,045 38,517 
Nov. 35,000 42,000 
Dec , 19,400 26,000 
Totals 307,345 476,860 


American Washer & Ironer Mfrs. Assoc 


Feb.27 Ranges, Gas . ...Jan.2 
Feb. 27 Refrigerators ..Mar.6 
.Jan.2 Steel Castings ..Feb.27 
Mar.6 Steel Forgings ..... Feb.20 
Mar.13 Steel Shipments ....Mar.13 
Mar.13 Trucks, Elec. Ind.. .Jan.2 
Mar.6 Vacuum Cleaners ..Feb.27 
Jan.2 Washers ...+.-Mar.13 
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$1510 million, a 44 per cent increase 
over the aggregate for the corre- 
sponding 1949 period. 

Heavy construction for the period 
shows a 19 per cent rise over the 
same months in 1949. Last month's 
awards at $152.5 million are less 
than 1 per cent below those in Febru- 
ary, 1949. 

Residential projects amounted to 
$361.4 million in February of which 
$342.3 million was private building 
and $19.1 million public. The gains 
over January and February a year 
ago were 5 per cent and 87 per cent, 
respectively. 


Car Buying Remains Strong 

Freight car ordering continued ai 
@ good pace in February, orders 
placed during the month totaled 9075 
In January orders totaled 9385. Or- 
ders placed in the first two months 
of this year are almost three times 
as high as in all 1949. Car builders 
got 3775 cars in February’s awards 
and the railroad shops 5300. 

Backlogs are now more thal 
double what they were on Jan. 1 
At the end of February the backlog 
was: Car builders, 10,668; railroac 
shops, 15,387; total, 26,055. 

February deliveries totaled 2046 
cars with the car builders prod icing 
917 and the railroad shops a ding 
1129. Production on the leading yPés 
of cars was: Box, 313; hopper, 524: 
flat, 772; gondola, 251; refrige ator. 
41; and tank, 90. 
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The Business Trend 





As manufactures get into high gear to take advantage of a 
strong demand, they are going to find their schedules dis- 
rupted by shortages in their own or in suppliers’ plants 


PRODUCTION pace in all segments 
of metalworking is near the level at- 
tained before the coal strike put a 
damper on operations. Manufacturers 
are not out of the woods yet. As 
companies strive to maintain pro- 
duction at high levels to take advan- 
tage of strong demand, they will 
find their schedules’ disrupted by 
shortages, either in own plants or 
those of suppliers. 

The next few weeks will show 
whether the demand in many lines is 
genuine or whether it was, as pessi- 
mistic observers say, caused by buy- 
ers closing deals to beat coming 
shortages. Preponderance of opinion 
in metalworking is that demand is 
firm and protective buying was small. 

Settlement of the Chrysler strike did 
not follow closely on the heels of the 
end of the coal dispute as many ob- 
servers expected. Resumption of out- 
put at Chrysler will add materially 
to metalworking activity and com- 
plete the poststrike recovery. Then 
the metalworking industry will have 


a short breathing spell until the 
United Auto Workers make their de- 
mands on General Motors. 


Industrial Production... 


In the week ended Mar. 11, STEEL’s 
industrial production index climbed 
7 points to 170 per cent (preliminary) 
of the 1936-1939 average. Most of the 
gain came in freight carloadings and 
steelworks operations. In the like 
1949 week the index was 181. 


Automobiles ... 


Automakers are rolling up their 
sleeves and pushing schedules up to 
virtual capacity to get ready for the 
usual spring spurt in sales. First 
quarter passenger car and truck out- 
put will total about 1,618,000 units in 
U. S. plants. Losses due to the Chrys- 
ler strike and overtime suspensions 
to conserve fuel amounted to about 
275,000 units by last week end. These 
losses represent the difference be- 


oe ee 


tween the first quarter total and 
a new alltime quarterly assembly rec- 
ord for U. S. plants. In the week 
ended Mar. 11, outturn in both U. S. 
and Canadian plants was 101,424 
passenger cars and 24,627 trucks. 


Steelmaking... 


Steelmaking last week was within 
striking distance of the pace main- 
tained before fuel shortages forced 
cutbacks. This week will find the 
rate inching up to the level recorded 
in the early weeks of this year. In 
the week ended Mar. 11, operations 
made a small recovery to 73 per cent 
of capacity from 69 per cent in the 
preceding week. 


Inventories... 


Total business inventories at the 
end of January were estimated at 
$53.5 billion by the Commerce De- 
partment. After allowance for sea- 
sonal fluctuations, the book value of 
inventories increased by $150 million 
in January. Manufacturers’ stocks 
rose about $100 million during the 
month, The rise was the first month- 
ly increase in over a year. Durable 
































AROMETERS of BUSINES penioD® «WEEK. «AGOGO 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 4 73.0 69.0 91.5 100.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,936 5,879 5,971 5,531 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 512 437 1,090 1,768 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 4,827 1,909 4,951 5,181 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $210.6 $133.4 $141.9 $184.6 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 126,051 124,072 125,737 114,223 
*Dates on request. 41950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons, 1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 
— 
f Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 6657 574 567 709 
eam Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 221 179 195 179 
= TRADE — Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,105 $27,060 $26,985 $27,577 
| Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t none 5% 1% 8% 
‘Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $13,308 $14,484 $14,360 $12,233 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $255.9 $256.2 $256.6 $252.0 
y Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $20.5 $19.3 $18.3 $14.8 
AN Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 7,532 7,932 8,739 4,515 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $66.8 $67.0 $67.3 $62.0 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $36,774 $37,162 $37,595 $33,069 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indext? 156.13 156.13 156.13 154.85 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 158.5 159.8 159.9 227.9 
All Commodities+ 152.0 152.6 151.6 159.0 
| Metals and Metal Products+ 169.3 169.2 169.3 174.8 
nae *Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 11936-1939 —100. +41935-1939—100 
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METALWORKING WAGES 


PRODUCTION WORKERS —CENTS. PER HOUR 


Metalworking Hourly Wages 


Production Workers-—Five Major Groups 
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Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 
1949 Mtls. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip. 
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Jan. 159.1 145.3 152.4 143.6 166.0 
Feb. 159.3 145.4 152.4 144.0 165.3 
Mar. 158.7 145.2 152.5 144.5 163.7 
Apr. 158.2 145.2 152.3 144.4 164.3 
May 158.4 145.3 152.3 144.3 165.0 
June 158.1 146.4 152.9 144.0 165.8 
July 159.1 146.6 153.0 144.7 166.1 
Aug. 158.1 146.8 153.1 145.1 166.0 
Sept. 160.7 147.4 123.8 144.7 167.4 
Oct, 155.6 9.9 153.6 1438.5 165.6 


145 
Nov. 158.0 145.1 153.8 143.5 166.2 
147. 3 


Dec. 159.7 2 154 144.6 168.4 
1950 

Jan. 160.1 149.0 154.5 145.4 168.4 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION WORKERS— IN THOUSANDS 














Charts—Copyright 


goods inventories in January were 
unchanged from the preceding month. 


Railroads... 


Class I railroads’ January net in- 
come after interest and rentals was 
$11.5 million, compared with $13 mil- 
lion in January, 1949. Before inter- 
est and rentals net income was $32.8 
million or about $1 million less than 
a year ago. Operating revenues in 
January were about $657 million, a 
decrease of 10.1 per cent from Janu- 
ary, 1949. Association of American 
Railroads says 41 Class I railroads 
failed to earn interest and rentals in 
the month being reported. 


Employment... 


Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security presents two re- 
ports that show a mixed labor pic- 
ture. Although the rate of industrial 
layoffs among workers covered by 
state unemployment insurance 
dropped substantially in February, 
there was a rise of four in the “E” 
list of areas where unemployment is 
12 per cent or more. Weekly number 
of initial claims indicating new un- 
employment declined from an aver- 
age of 378,100 in January to 296,100 
in February. Total number on the 
“E” list at month’s end was 43. 
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Metaiworking Employment 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 
1949 Mtls. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip. 


Jan. 1.090 767 1,155 623 1,038 
Feb. 1,077 752 1,133 607 1,021 
slar. 1,062 «29 1,108 osd = 1,017 
Apr, 1,028 706 1,066 560 1,012 
May 991 683 1,014 538 955 
June 971 679 977 518 995 
July 934 671 939 505 1,014 
Aug. 932 68S 927 507 998 
Sept 938 7OS8 935 531 1,017 
Oct. 559 677 922 548 986 
Nov 737 666 GOS 546 S98 
Dec 953 688 931 556 S9S 
1950 

Jan 966 695 941 553 977 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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More Machine Tool Buying 


Upturn in machine tool sales is ex- 
pected in 1950 because of need for re- 
placement in manufacturing plants, 
pressure for reduction in manufac- 
turing costs and inability of many 
companies to further postpone de- 
cisions regarding modernization, This 
is the view of Jerome A. Raterman, 
president, Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O. 

Monarch’s sales in the first two 
months in 1950 already reflect this 
situation, he adds, and says the com- 
pany hopes for an acceleration of 
this trend as the year continues. 


Mild improvement Due 


While Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, expects its 1950 machine tool 
shipments to run ahead of 1949, vol- 
ume will still be considerably below 
1948, says Donald Pattison, vice 
president-sales. 

Mr. Pattison estimates machine 
tool shipments this year will total 
about $8 million, compared with 
$6,775,595 in 1949. Total shipments 
including non-machine_ tool lines 
should amount to about $12.5 million, 
he adds. Total shipments last year 
when the company was strikebound 
for several months were $9,228,009. 
Company also builds textile machin- 


ery and the Gradall for construction. 


Prospects Fair 


Metalworking executives in cn- 
nual reports say business is 
good for those who go after it 


BUSINESS prospects in the foresee- 
abe future look good to many metal- 
working companies, Optimistic ap- 
praisals covering 1950 operations are 
contained in the annual reports of 
metalworking companies producing a 
variety of lines ranging from con- 
sumer durables to capital equipment 

Consensus is that business is avail- 
able for the company with the ag- 
gressiveness and ingenuity to go out 
and get it. No one expects custom- 
ers to buy unless they get more for 
their money than they can get from 
competitive lines. In all lines goods 
have to be sold, not only as to price 
but also on the advantages inherent 
in the product. 

Selling Emphasized—Sales and ad- 
vertising organizations are being re- 
vitalized, are being equipped with 
more tools of the trade. Numerous 
company sales meetings on either a 
regional or national basis recogniz 
the need for an allout effort. 

The Administration’s attitude on 
business prospects for this year is 
stated by Acting Chairman Leon 
Keyserling, President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Unemployment To Be Problem 
He says this will be a _ prosperous 
year but not of sufficient expansion 
to avoid a problem of unemployment 
which is already too high. 

Mr. Keyserling illustrates _ his 
theory of need for continuous expan- 
sion with the statement that av- 
erage unemployment in 1949 was 3.5 
million, twice as high as in 1948 even 
though sales and production wer 
down only about 1 per cent. Hi 
chides businessmen who halt expan- 
sion programs to build liquid re 
serves for a depression with the re- 
mark, “the economy doesn’t operat 
on liquidity, it operates on action 
you could liquidate everything and 
have no business at all.” 


Business Pace Brisk 


Business continued at a sprightly 
pace in February following a g00 
start in January say members © 
the Chicago Association of Purchas 
ing Agents. This is a striking com 
parison with a year ago when mos! 
members’ attitudes were on th 
gloomy side. 

Improved production, following th 
pattern in effect since last August 
was reported with the number Tr 
porting lower production (14 Pe 
cent) at the lowest point since 0 
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tober, 1948. Growing backlogs indi- 
eate expanding volume, 38 per cent 
say backlogs are higher and 19 per 
cent lower. In February, 1949, an- 
swers to the same question were: 
Higher, 6 per cent; and lower, 67 
pet cent. 

Deliveries continue to slow down 
for one out of three members. Prices 
are still on the increase for the same 
proportion. Inventories were about 
the same in February as a month 
earlier, 60 per cent showed no 
change. This change is very noticec- 
able compared with a year ago since 
most firms were reducing inventor- 
ies at that time. 


Maytag Demand Tops Output 


Outlook for Maytag Co., Newton, 
Iowa, in 1950 appears to be good 
assuming a favorable business cli- 
mate, says Fred Maytag II, presi- 
dent. The company has been unable 
to keep abreast of demand for auto- 
matic washers even though its new 
plant reached normal production in 
December. Sales of the new washer 
provided substantial additional vol- 
ume for the company last year and 
by the end of the year starting 
costs for the new line were absorbed. 


Orders Exceed Expectations 


Orders received by Marion Power 
Shovel Co., Marion, O., for new ma- 
chines during January and February 
exceeded yearend expectations, It 
now appears the company will have 
a manufacturing load sufficient to 
operate its production facilities at 
maximum capacity for at least the 
first six months this year. This fore- 
cast is based on orders on hand and 
the immediate potential for the com- 
pany’s products. 


Trailer Sales Spurt 


Sales in the early part of March 
topped those for the same period in 
February and the earlier month was 
one of the best peacetime months in 
company history, reports Roy A. 
Freuhauf, president, Freuhauf Trailer 
Co., Detroit. February’s volume was 
about $8 million. 

Company sales showed a sharp in- 
crease in all lines during February. 
Normally an upswing of purely tem- 
porary character is due to unusual 
activity in the sale of one or two 
Specific models or types, Mr. Freu- 
hauf explains, but the present in- 
Crease is general. Company surveys 
Indicate the sales activity represents 
an expansion of truck fleets and is 


not due to replacement of existing 
fles 
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Why Prices Are Higher 


Take a look at what taxes and 
employment costs are taking 
per ton of steel shipped 


METALWORKING executives don’t 
have to be told their cost of doing 
business is going up. But some of 
them have no readily available graph- 
ic presentation to show both the ex- 
tent and rate of this rise. 

U. S. Steel Corp. presents a well 
documented story of its operations 
and finances since 1902 that applies 
to some degree to many metalwork- 
ing companies. The corporation’s re- 
port includes a multitude of facts 
pertaining to operations in both lean 
and peak years. 

Accompanying 
taxes and employment costs per ton 
of steel shipped are rising. 

Labor’s Take Quadrupled—Employ- 
ment costs per ton of steel products 
shipped rose to $51.20 per ton in 1949 
from $13.55 per ton in 1902. The 
figure for the latest year represents 
a 55 per cent rise over 1939. <A fur- 
ther rise in 1950 is certain because 
pension and insurance benefits grant- 
ed in settling the steel strike will 
cost $67.5 million, the corporation es- 
timates, and these benefits plus high- 
er social security taxes total $3.88 per 
ton. 

Taxes Increase 40-Fold Texes 
show an even higher proportionate 
rise per ton of steel products shipped 
in U. S. Steel’s history. From only 
27 cents per ton in 1902, taxes per 
ton rose to $10.01 in 1949. The tax 
per ton in the latest year is 124 per 
cent higher than in 1939. 

All of the years shown on the chart 


charts show how 





Government gets $10 for each 
ton of steel shipped $100! 
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depicting the rise in taxes are peace- 
time years. In 1919, one year afte 
World War I, taxes per ton amount- 
ed to $6.07 per ton. This tax burden 
was reduced in each of the succeed- 
ing years. In 1946, one year afte! 
World War II, taxes per ton were 
$4.57. Taxes per ton not only hav 
not decreased but increased in each 
year following the war and reached 
the peak to date shown for 1949 

Return on Sales Lower Anothe1 
interesting development in U. S 
Steel’s report is net income as re- 
lated to sales. In the four postwar 
years the net income has averaged 
6.1 per cent of sales on operations 
averaging 86.5 per cent of capacity 

In the period before the war, in 
years when operations averaged be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of capacity, 
the net was 11.8 per cent of sales. 
In all the peacetime years of the 
corporation’s history before the war 
net income averaged 8.8 per cent on 
operations averaging 70.8 per cent 
of capacity. 


Market Still Growing 


Market for the dictating machine 
has hardly been scratched, says C. 
K. Woodbridge, president, Dictaphone 
Corp., New York. In these days of 
heavy operating costs and complexity 
of office procedure, machines that 
increase materially one’s capacity to 
do things and effect substantial econ- 
omies should and do find increasing 
acceptance, he explains. 

The company’s new Time-Master 
dictating machines are finding a re- 
ceptive market. Evidence of this 
fact is the substantial improvement 
in manufacturing operations in 1949 
over the preceding year. 
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ROBERT P. MERRITT 


Robert P. Merritt and Ernest W. 
Smith Jr. were elected president and 
executive vice president, respectively, 
of Hartford Special Machinery Co., 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Merritt suc- 
ceeds his father, the late Joseph Mer- 
ritt, one of the founders of the com- 
pany. Other officers elected are Wil- 
liam H. Storrs, vice president in 
charge of engineering; Raymond J. 
Dunn, secretary and treasurer; and 
Edward J. Sanderson, assistant 
treasurer and comptroller. 

jo 
Gordon F. Simons was appointed di- 
rector of research, Beryllium Corp., 
Reading, Pa. He has been associated 
with the company in process devel- 
opment and product research since 
its inception. W. Thomas Peterson 
will succeed Mr. Simons as general 
sales manager on Mar. 20. He has 
been active in the automotive indus- 
try for over 20 years as a sales engi- 
neer and has represented Beryllium in 
the Detroit area for several years. 

0 
Michigan Wheel Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., appointed Robert E. Cope as 
general manager of its newly ex- 
panded Permanent Molding Division. 
He formerly was associated with 
Aluminum Co. of America as prod- 
uct engineer, and Aluminum Per- 
manent Mold Co. as plant manager. 

oO 
Donald K. Rennie was appointed 
works manager, American Brakeblok 
Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York, and James W. Green Jr. 
was appointed superintendent of 
Brakeblok’s Winchester, Va., plant, 
succeeding Mr. Rennie. 

0 
Robert W. Purcell and Max J. Zivian 
were elected to the board of direc- 
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ERNEST W. SMITH JR. 


tors, Portsmouth Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land. Mr. Purcell is vice chairman 
of Alleghany Corp., Cleveland, and 
Mr. Zivian is president, Detroit Steel 
Corp., Detroit 
0) 

F. S. Jones was elected vice president 
in charge of sales, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., Denver, effective Apr. 1. 
He will succeed Newell H. Orr who 
has retired but who will continue in 
an advisory capacity. Mr. Jones is 
succeeded as general manager, com- 
mercial steel sales, western division, 
by James N. Counter, promoted from 
Rocky mountain division sales mana- 
ger. Both men will have offices in 
Denver. 


oO 


William G. Miller was appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to the chairman 
and president of American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York. Since 1948 he 
has been manager of the company’s 
Auburn, N. Y., plant. He is succeeded 
at Auburn by Charles T. Lathrop, 
formerly Auburn works manager. 
O 


Carl L. Zak, general sales manager, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
resigned. 

— 


Addition of six sales application engi- 
neers to district sales offices of Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, was announced. They will 
be located in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Syracuse, Detroit, Philadelphia and 
New York, and to these respective 
cities are assigned Keith E. Carter, 
Thomas R. Corn, Ralph I. Coryell, 
Warner Jennings, William C. Mitchell, 
and H. Norris Robinson. Robert O. 
Gee was assigned to applied engineer- 
ing department at the company’s 
home office, Cleveland. 


RICHARD AUBREY 


Richard Aubrey was appointed as 
sistant to the vice president in 
charge of operations, Kaiser Steel 
Corp., Fontana, Calif. He will have 
charge of liaison on tubular steel 
products, and will help Kaiser cus- 
tomers solve pipeline problems. For- 
merly with Basalt Rock Co. and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Mr. 
Aubrey holds several basic patents 
on tubular testing procedures. 
ae 
R. E. Johnson was appointed Los 
Angeles manager, industrial division, 
General Electric Co. He succeeds E. 
M. Ellis, who will head GE's ap- 
paratus department in Los Angeles. 
Verne E. Dodson, assistant to GE’s 
Pacific district manager at San Fran- 
cisco, was appointed district manager 
of engineering for the northwestern 
district with headquarters at Seattle. 
ae ene 
R. M. Rich, vice president in charge 
of operations at Fontana, Calif. 
Kaiser Steel Corp., was appointed 
general superintendent, Indiana Har- 
bor Works of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. Howard Bradley resigned as 
superintendent of Inland’s sheet mill 
and galvanizing department and is 
succeeded by Leonard C. Pietsch, John 
G. Rothfuss remains as assistant su- 
perintendent of the department, and 
Robert W. Rost will also serve as 
assistant superintendent under Mr. 
Pietsch. Earl A. Tanner resigned as 
a director of Inland Steel Co., and 
as president and director of Inland 
Steel Products Co., Milwaukee, and 
Inland Steel Container Co., Chicago. 
---Q--- 
Arthur Keating was elected presi 
dent, National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. The company 
accepted resignations of Stevens A. 
sennett as president and direc ‘oF, 
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Speed Nut Savings 
























for Better Shelvador’ Desi 
The 1950 Shelvador has been dressed up for even proved shelves is completely offset by a 49 percent 
greater “buy-appeal” in 1950. SPEED NUT savings. 
Crosley Division of AVCO Manufacturing Cor- You, too, can capitalize on savings from SPEED 
poration has replaced riveted aluminum shelves NUT brand fasteners. Ask your Tinnerman 
with streamlined, gleaming plastic attached with representative for details. Also write for booklet, 
d as Ha DER ITS . pall eee Pre rene sheath. pie . . « 259) Meee 
ae Push-On SPEED NUTS—at no extra cost! SPEED NUT Savings Stories”. Tinnerman Prod- 
Steel The assembly is now done by hand rather than ucts, Inc., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, O. In 
have ; 
steel] machine, and the higher unit cost of the im- Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








and John W. Cavanaugh, William H. 
Saunders Jr., and John N, Marshall 
as directors. Vacancies on the board 
created by these resignations and the 
earlier resignation of Col. John 
Slezak were filled by election of 
Francis W. Magin, president, Square 
D Co., Detroit; Anthony von Wening, 
vice president, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee; David G. Baird, financial 
consultant, New York; David Gra- 
ham, Chicago attorney; and Cornelius 
Ross, New York insurance executive. 
oO 


Otto G. Schwenk was elected to the 
board of directors, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., New York, to succeed the late 
F. Carroll Taylor. 


—(>— 


Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia, 
division, H. K. Porter Co. Inc., has 
opened a new stock carrying branch 
at 311 First Ave., Pittsburgh, under 
direction of H. M. Sossaman, who 
was assistant general sales manager 
of Quaker. 

oO 
Eugene G. Sheasby was appointed 
assistant district manager for the 
Pittsburgh district of United States 
Steel Supply Co., warehousing sub- 
sidiary, U. S. Steel Corp. He will as- 
sume his new duties Apr. 1. 

a 
Iron Fireman Corp., Cleveland, sub- 
sidiary, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., pro- 
moted to newly created sales posi- 
tions Howard M. Cutshaw, Cleveland, 
to domestic division sales manager; 
Stewart H. Kibbe, Minneapolis, to 
industrial division sales manager, and 
C. D. Carter, Cleveland, to assistant 
sales manager in charge of organi- 
zation development. 

ae 


Robert H. Brown, chief of chemical 
metallurgy, research laboratories in 
New Kensington, Pa., Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, has been cho- 
sen by the National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers to receive the 
Whitney Award for 1950. 
—_ 
Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chi- 
cago, appointed Robert P. Ranahan 
manager of Plibrico Sales & Service 
Co., Springfield, Mass. He replaces 
Julius L. Gottsche, recently retired. 
0 

Max I. Alimansky was appointed as- 
sistant manager of engineering, 
transformer and allied product di- 
visions, Pittsfield, Mass., for General 
Electric Co. He has been assistant 
to K. B. McEachron, manager of en- 
gineering for the divisions. Richard 
G. Lorraine was appointed head of 
a new project in the Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory, operated for the 
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Atomic Energy Commission, as part 
of the GE _ research laboratory, 
Schenectady, N. Y. James H. Alder- 
man was named district representa- 
tive, construction materials depart- 
ment, Bridgeport, Conn., assigned to 
the north central district with home 
office in Indianapolis. 

veer 
R. E. Montgomery was named man- 
ager, original equipment sales on off- 
the-road, heavy duty truck and all 
types of industrial tires for B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. He is succeeded 
as Cleveland district manager by J. 
D. Roarty, former manager, San 
Francisco district, now consolidated 
with Los Angeles district. E. C. 
Shingleton was transferred from 
Akron offices to Milwaukee as dis- 
trict sales representative. 

sae 
Carl O. Roeder was named southern 
district manager, with headquarters 
in Birmingham, for Brooks Oil Co. 

aa 

Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., elected L. W. Ingram as 
chairman of the board of directors, 
and H. McE. Patton as executive vice 
president. Officers re-elected include 
J. F. Ingram, president; J. H. F. Mc- 
Millan, vice president-sales; Wm, J. 
Tress, secretary and treasurer; D. L. 
Brooks, assistant secretary, assistant 
treasurer and_ controller. E. E. 
Reagle was elected president Ing Rich 
Metal Products Co., E. Palestine, O., 
succeeding J. F. Ingram, who be- 
comes chairman of the board. Other 
officers elected are L. W. Ingram, 
vice president; D. L. Brooks, secre- 
tary and treasurer; F. B. Reese, as- 
sistant secretary, assistant treasurer 
and controller. 

- —-OQ--- 
George F. Jenkins was appointed 
sales manager, National Screw & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He has been 
industrial sales manager* since 1948. 
He succeeds, in active sales direction, 


— 


B. H. Jones, vice president of sales 
who under that title will continue in 
advisory capacity in sales activities of 
National, its California subsidiary, 
and divisions including Hodell Chain 
Co., Cleveland, and Chester Hoist Di- 
vision, Lisbon, O. 
pe ae 
Louis E. Tallman, associated with 
the plastics technical service, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., was 
appointed technical service represent- 
ative on the West Coast. 
i 
Leslie Bushfield was named general 
sales manager, Perfection Stove Co., 
Cleveland. For the last year he was 
sales manager, range and heater di- 
vision. Herbert C. Erhard, who 
headed the Acorn-Oriole sales divi- 
sion, succeeds Mr. Bushfield. 
0 
Stephen A. Ceruti was appointed as- 
sistant western division sales mana- 
ger for Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland. He joined Apex in 1937 
in the accounting department, and 
was named office manager of the 
San Francisco branch office in 1947 
oO 
Edward V. Hegg was appointed sales 
manager, and Edward B. Seligmann 
division purchasing agent of Buf- 
lovak Equipment Division, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Buffalo. 
—o 
William Darrach was appointed sales 
engineer, J. M. Barclay Inc., Newark, 
N. J., sales representative for Auto. 
matic Transportation Co., Chicago. 
Oo 


P. D. Hermann was appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of Associated 
Equipment Distributors, Chicago 
succeeding Frank G. Knight, re- 
signed. Mr. Hermann joined the ex- 
ecutive office staff in 1948 as ad- 
ministrative assistant. During the 
last year he has served as editor of 
the association’s official monthly 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








pubdlication, Construction Equipment 
News. 





THOMAS E. LLOYD 


Thomas E. Lloyd was appointed man- 
ager of publications, American In- 
stitute of Mining & Metallurgical En- 
gineers, New York. He succeeds T. 
W. Lippert, recently resigned to ac- 
cept the position of general man- 
ager of the newly formed Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America, owned 
jointly by Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. and National Lead Co. (see 
STEEL, Mar. 6 issue, p. 52). For the 
last ten years Mr. Lloyd held edi- 
torial positions with Iron Age. 
O- 
A. Stanley Hobbs was appointed as a 
salesman in the Syracuse, N. Y., of- 
fice of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
o 

Hypressure Jenny Division, Home- 
stead Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, Pa., 
appointed F. A. Rueter and J. W. 
Westhead as field sales managers for 
the central and eastern divisions, re- 
spectively. They will serve as co- 


ordinators between factory and fac- 
tory representatives in their divisions. 





T. W. LIPPERT 


George Swan, former president, Swan 
Inc., specialists in pipe and _ tube 
forming, has joined Murray Tube 
Works Inc., tube fabricating affili- 
ate of A . B. Murray Co. Inc. 

—O 
Phil Norton, general sales manager, 
Wisconsin Motor Corp., Milwaukee, 
was appointed a vice president. He 
has been connected with the company 
in a sales capacity for more than 20 
years. 

p= 
J. V. Naish, director of contracts, 
has been given the added assignment 
of director of sales for Consolidated 


Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif. J. G. Zevely was appointed 


manager of contracts for the San 
Diego division. 

—O 
J. T. Cavnar was named car sales 
manager for Ford Motor Co.’s west- 
ern division. He formerly was mana- 


ger of the parts and accessories de- 
partment for the western region. 





R. O. BRIDGE 


R. O. Bridge was 
chasing agent, and C. C. Kennedy as 
assistant purchasing agent, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh 
Both are stationed in Pittsburgh. 


O 


appointed pur- 


R. A. Ferber was appointed Balti- 
more district contracting manager, 
American Bridge Co., succeeding J. 
W. Small III who became affiliated 
with a newly organized general con- 
tracting company, Laird, Rock & 
Small Inc. Mr. Ferber formerly was 
associated with the New York office 
of American Bridge Co. W. R. Moore 
Jr. is assistant Baltimore district 
manager. 

—--~O--- 
Paul J. Bracken was appointed man- 
ager, Philadelphia branch sales of- 
fice, National Radiator Co., and Hen- 
ry F. White was promoted to man- 
ager, Boston branch sales office, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bracken. 





OBITUARIES... 


W. F. Rummell, 58, vice president of 
sales, Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O., 
died Mar. 10. He had been associated 
With the company 25 years. 

0 
Gerald D. Stone, 52, manager, proc- 
*SS service, central division at Chi- 
cago, Linde Air Products Co., a unit 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
lied Mar. 4. He had been associated 
with the company 29 years. 

-0- 
Jeremiah R. Van Brunt, 82, vice 
presicent and director, Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., New York, died Mar. 
13 a his home, Kitchawan, N. Y. 

—O-- 

Rob:-t M. Lippard, associated with 
the ‘leald Machine Co. for over 27 


Ma) 20, 1950 


years, died Feb. 19. He was branch 
manager of the Cleveland office and 
later held the same position in De- 
troit. For the last 12 years he was 


foreign sales manager of the com- - 


pany, and also supervised domestic 
dealerships. 

—O 
Lancaster P. Clark, founder and 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Clark Metal Products Ine., Bridge- 
port, Conn., died recently. 

—O-- 
George A. Rohner, secretary and 
treasurer, Burger Iron Co., Akron, 
died recently. 

—-0O— 
Arthur E. Gibbs, 74, electrochemist 
and inventor with Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, died Mar. 2. 
He organized the first separate re- 


search and development department 
of Pennsalt in 1908. He continued 
as head of this activity, and later 
as advisory technical director until 
his retirement in 1946. 

=e 
Ernest A. Bowman, 61, superintend- 
ent of blast furnaces, Hanna Furnace 
Corp., Buffalo, died Mar. 9. 

o— 

Frank L. Scott, 60, owner, Lloyd & 
Scott Brass Foundry, Wilmington, 
Del., died Mar. 6. 

—O 
W. G. Hooper, 69, vice president, 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co. Inc., St. 
Louis, died Mar. 11. 

—o-—- 


Arthur J. Herschmann, 76, export 
manager for Parker-Kalon Corp., 
New York, died recently. 
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The welded grid assem- 
bly is shown here as a 
unit resting on narrow . 
iron straps above its 
end frame, support 
rods, and spacers, 


Steps Up RESISTOR Performance Ue 3 waye 


The welded grid-assembly of the EC&M TAB-WELD Plate 
Resistor reduces resistor maintenance costs and improves 
operation. 


HERE’S HOW: 


l. Stabilizes the Ohmic Value—A continuous path 
for current is maintained independent of the 
clamping-nuts. 


2. Stops burning at grid-eyes and at tap-plates. 
Trouble is eliminated in these concealed areas due 
to intimate contact maintained by welding. 


3. Simplifies Tap-Shifting—(a) when adjusting re- 
sistance to improve motor operation on an existing 
installation; (b) when necessary to replace a section, 


block need be moved to give the desired operation 
TAB-WELD Resistors as part of Factory- 


assembled Control for recent Ore- For low-cost, trouble-free operation, make up resistor layouts 


Beige lntatation. with EC&M Bulletin 942 TAB-WELD Plate Resistor Sections, 


made from corrosion-resistant steel. 


THE ELECTRIC eer & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





STEEL 


a standard mill section can be taken from the store- 
room and used without change .. . External 
connections can be made to any one of the several 
tap-plates; only the external lead and terminal 
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FASTER METAL REMOVAL— Faster, less costly operations 
on nonferrous metals and plastics commonly performed by 
grinding are possible with a disk file developed by Kenna- 
metal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. Material is removed in sizable chips 
by a multiplicity of sharp cutting edges shaped and posi- 
tioned on the disk to provide a 30° negative axial rake, 30° 
clearance angle and 10° negative radial rake. The company 
states that eccentricity of the intermediate courses of the tri- 
angular prisms brazed to the face of the steel back-up plate 
assures uniform cutting action across the face of the work. 
Work also remains cooler because heat of cutting is dissipated 
by the chips. 


LUBRICATES AUTOMATICALLY— An improved method of 
lubricating the rolling key clutch of inclinable presses, de- 
veloped by E. W. Bliss Co., Toledo, O., makes it necessary 
to oil the bearing only after each 40 hours of operation. The 
so-called oilless bearings now employed by the company are 
said to retain oil within their porous structures which, after 
reaching operating temperature, cause the oil to expand and 
completely lubricate the working surfaces of the clutch. The 
bearings are interchangeable with bronze bushings previously 
employed. 


SYNTHETIC MICA— Successful crystallization of synthetic 
mica with essentially the same properties as natural mica at 
the National Bureau of Standards may eventually mean that 
the United States may be entirely self-sufficient in high- 
grade mica insulating materials. Mica’s remarkable proper- 
ties as an electric insulator makes it invaluable to electrical 
and electronic industries. Although the U. S. is the world’s 
largest consumer of natural mica, it produces only enough to 
meet a third of its requirements. Thus successful control of 
crystal orientation in the growth of synthetic mica—on which 
experiments are now in progress—would mean that machine 
methods could be employed for large-scale domestic produc- 
tion of sheet mica. 


"“STRONGBACK" WITH PURPOSE—A strongback which 
lifts mold flasks weighing up to a ton, designed by a molder 
at Long Beach Naval Shipyard, is reported to save several 
steps in turning the flasks. According to the Department of 
Defense, it consists of an 8-foot inverted T-bar from which 
two chain loops are suspended. The bar is serrated on its up- 
per edge to hold flasks of several sizes. A U-shaped handle 
at each end of the flask flips it over while supported in the 
loops. Lifting is done by means of a V-bar welded to the cen- 
ter of the strgngback. 


EFFICIENCY WITHOUT SKILL—Drilling, chamfering and 
reaming of automotive flywheels at the rate of 140 pieces per 
hour at 100 per cent efficiency is standard procedure for the 
latest machine developed by Cross Co., Detroit. Further- 
more work can be turned out without services of a skilled 
operator. The unit is a five-station index trunnion type ma- 
chine equipped with a fluid motor for indexing. At the first 
Station, the attendant loads and unloads. Sixteen holes are 
drilicd at the second station and chamfered at the third sta- 
tion. At the fourth station 15 holes are chamfered, three 
being reamed at the fifth. Standard subassemblies can be em- 


3 ed to provide flexibility for reasonable part design 
changes, 


summary—p. 45 Market Summary—p. 121 





EASIER METAL FLOW 
diant gas method of heating steel for 
forging provides easier meta! flow re- 
sulting in 23 per cent deeper pene- 
tration in the metal according to re- 
cent laboratory investigations con- 
ducted by Selas Corp. of America, 
Philadelphia. 
and decarburization, the fast heating 
technique offers an additional bene- 
fit. It minimizes and, in some cases, 
eliminates the occurrence of subsur- 
face oxides. (p. 76) 


Rapid ra- 


Besides reducing scale 


LOWER COST SPRINGS—Compered 
with various types of automotive 
leaf springs now in use, the three- 
leaf “broadbeam” spring developed 
by Spring Perch Co., Lackawanna, 
N. Y., provides identical or better 
mechanical features even though 
manufactured at considerably less 
cost. Elimination of materials in this 
case did not affect performance. In- 
vestigations showed the entire range 
of auto springs currently fall within 
rates of 90 to 155 pounds per square 
inch to carry loads of 700 to 1400 
pounds. The new spring with mini- 
mum length of 52 inches covers this 
entire range with a weight saving 
up to 25 per cent, and an estimated 
15 per cent higher fatigue life than 
the standard. (p. 80) 


PIN POINTS ERRORS— Instrument 
recordings save much labor because 
they eliminate intermittent checking 
and provide easy interpretations. 
Same principle now is being used in 
the inspection of machined parts. Par- 
ticularly in the gear industry, it is 
proving useful in checking gears and 
other complex parts. Graphic inspec- 
tion, as the method is termed, saves 
inspection time, reveals true condi- 
tion of the inspected surface much 
more accurately than figures. (p. 85) 


180-DEGREE “SQUEEZE” Al- 
though forging rolls are not used in 
forging plants to the extent ham- 
mers or presses are employed, they 
are important for producing forgings 
where sections must be drawn out to 
long thin sectional areas. Waldemar 
Naujoks, in his second discussion on 
the subject, points out the rolls are 
similar in appearance to bar rolls 
used in steel rolling mills. They dif- 
fer in that they are actually only half 
rolls, or have rolling surfaces for 
180 degrees and blank space for the 
remainder of the revolution. (p. 91) 
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Fig. 1—Discharge end of ™ 

line of 13 units reheating ¥ 

seamless steel tubing for 
final sizing 


Fig. 2—The rotary hearth 
furnace, with automatic 
charging and discharging, 
for rapid heating of steel 
blanks up to the forging 
temperature 





IMPROVEY 





By CHARLES A. TURNER Jr. 


‘ Metallurgist 
§ Selas Corp. of America 
Philadelphia 


FORGEABILITY 


& 


Easier metal flow, resulting in 23 per cent deeper penetrations in steel 
heated rapidly by the radiant gas method, is one of the unexpected results 
obtained from recent laboratory investigations. Reduced scale and de- 


carburization are among the other benefits 


APIDLY heated steel, brought to forging tem- 

perature, can be penetrated 23 per cent deeper 

than with the same load application on identical 
steel heated to the same temperature at the conven- 
tional slower rates. This was ascertained in recent 
laboratory investigations evaluating the experiences 
and results obtained from equipment incorporating the 
gradiation method for fast heating of steel for forg- 
ing. 

The rapid heat processing method was found to be 
producing an unexpected result: Easier metal flow 
that seems to account for the deeper penetration. 
Metallurgical improvements of reduced scale and de- 
carburization were fully anticipated. 

Gradiation heating of metals combines radiant gas 
heat with high temperature differentials, producing 
a high heat transfer rate under precise control. This 
method is the basis of operation in the continuous 
heating of seamless steel tubing for final sizing at 
production rates to 40 tons per hour. A mill installa- 
tion is shown in Fig. 1. It is typical of heat process- 
ing equipment used for fast heating of tubing and 
billets for sizing, for rolling, piercing or forging. An- 
other automatic machine, Fig. 2, has a rotary hearth 
for heating small blanks at high production rates. 

Force required to deform metal above its critical 
temperature is belived to be determined largely by 
the temperature of the metal. In addition to temper- 
ature, viscosity or internal friction is another variable 


Fig. 3—Influence of heating time and composition 

on penetration of steel slugs at 2100°F. (A) AISI 

52100, slow heating and soak; (B) AIS! 1040, slow 
heating and soak; (C) AISI 1040, fast heating 


affecting resistance to deformation. The effect of vis- 
cosity is apparent in noting that resistance to de- 
formation is a direct function of the rate of deforma- 
tion, or strain rate. Hot metals, kept at a constant 
temperature, can be deformed by least pressure and 
with least work if the unit deformation takes place 
very slowly. However, during slow deformation the 
metal cools and resistance to deformation increases. 
If the metal is deformed at a faster rate to prevent 
this cooling, the resistance to deformation is greater 
due to the viscosity effect. 

In heating for forging, a balance is sought between 
low resistance due to slow deformation and low 
resistance due to high temperature. The advantage 
of fast heating in providing improved forgeability 
lies in the resulting lower resistance to deformation 
for a given strain rate. The internal friction of fast- 
heated steel is less than that of slow-heated steel. 
To account for this lower resistance it is necessary 
to consider some fundamental concepts relating to 
forge heating. 

Concepts of Forge Heating—At ordinary temper- 
atures the grain boundaries are generally believed to 
be much stronger than the crystals so that deforma- 
tion and fracture occur within the crystals. Above 
the critical temperature, this relationship is reversed 
and the boundaries yield more readily than the mass 
of the crystal. Thus, any condition which promotes a 
buildup of internal friction in the grain boundaries 
will increase the resistance to deformation. 

Such a detrimental condition relates to the oxidizing 
effects of the combustion products in all forge heat- 
ing. One result, noticeable in all grades of steels, is 
decarburization. Carbon, as well as silicon, chromium, 
nickel, copper and other elements that have a greater 
affinity for oxygen than iron, is oxidized before the 
iron. Carbon migrates toward the surface, forms 
CO and CO, and escapes, but at a much slower rate 
than oxygen penetrates. The other elements, includ- 
ing iron itself, remain as oxides, usually concentrated 
at the grain boundaries. This oxidation begins at the 
lowest scale-forming temperature and continues more 
rapidly as the temperature rises to about 2000° F, 
at which point the intergranular penetration of the 
oxides extends to considerable depths. 

Potent Factors—It appeared logical to theorize 
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that with slow heating rates and soaking at peak 
temperatures the intergranular oxides form and in- 
crease the internal friction which, in turn, increases 
the resistance to deformation. Time, temperature and 
atmosphere are the potent factors affecting the rate 
and degree of oxygen penetration. Since temperature 
and atmosphere provide little or no flexibility, being 
pre-established by other conditions, the time factor 
becomes all important. 

To establish the importance of the time factor, an 
investigation was made to show that, under fixed 
conditions of steel composition, as well as temperature 
and furnace atmosphere, hot plasticity is a function 
of the time the steel is exposed to heat. In other 
words, the shorter the heating time the greater the 
metal flow. 

The test method was developed along the lines of 
a hardness test, involving a standard penetrator 
impressed upon the test piece by a standard load, 
with the depth of penetration being the measurable 
variable. The load application was made by utilizing 
a hydraulic press. The press ram carried a tungsten 
carbide penetrator having a flat contacting face of 
slightly less than 1 inch diameter, and tapered to 
a larger diameter over its length. Load on this pene- 
trator was equivalent to approximately 2000 psi and 
was applied through electronic timer control for 
exactly 2 seconds in each test. The action in this tect 
is comparable with one combining both pressing and 
piercing in a forging operation. 

Steels tested were AISI 1040 and AISI 52100 slugs, 
2'g-inch diameter by 2'5 inches long. Heating was 
done in the furnace chamber adjacent to the press. 

Slow and Fast Heating—Slow heating, represent- 
ative of conventional methods, was obtained by charg- 
ing the slug with the furnace stabilized at the peak 
slug temperature. After reaching peak temperature 
in approximately 10 minutes, the slug was soaked 
for 30 minutes. Temperature control of furnace and 
slug was obtained by checking with optical pyro- 
meter. 

Fast heating was obtained by stabilizing the fur- 
nace at 2600° F, charging the slug for a fixed period 
to reach the desired temperature, and removing for 
transfer to the press. Time for heating the slug to 
peak temperature was initially determined by a test 
run with a slug in which a thermocouple was located 
at the center, 112 inches below the top face. The 
thermocouple was attached to a direct reading pyro- 
meter. About 75 slugs were heated under varying 
conditions of time, temperature and atmosphere. The 
tops of all slugs used in these penetration tests were 
covered during the heating cycle to prevent scale 





Fig. 4—Influence of the heating time on penetration 
of AIS! 52100 steel slugs at 2200° F. (A) Slow 
heating and soak; (B) fast heating 
Fig. 5—Influence of atmosphere on facet formation 
in AIS! 4340 1%-inch bar after slow heating and soak 
at 2350°. Left, oxidizing atmosphere; right, hydrogen 


formation on the surfaces of the slugs to which 
the penetrator was to be applied. 

Cross sections through slugs after penetration, 
shown in Fig. 3, compare effects of fast and slow 
heating to 2100° F in a reducing atmosphere. Fast 
heating resulted in 23 per cent greater penetration 
of AISI 1040 steel than that for slow heated. 

Effect of composition, or alloy content, is evident 
in observing that the AISI 52100 slug, slowly heated 
to 2100° F, exhibits 28 per cent less penetration than 
the AISI 1040 slug heated to the same temperature. 
Cross sections through AISI 52100 slugs after pene- 
tration, Fig. 4, compare fast and slow heating to 
2200° F in a reducing atmosphere. Again, in this 
case, the fast heating resulted in 23 per cent deeper 
penetration than that for slow heating. 

Oxidizing and Reducing Atmospheres—tTests were 
made with heating carried out in oxidizing and reduc- 
ing atmospheres. Since no appreciable, or consis 
tent, difference in results was observed it is assumed 
that oxygen in the furnace gases, free or combined, 
is equally detrimental. The important conclusion is 
that the only way to void its influence effectively 
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Fig. 6—Influence of atmosphere and temperature on 

facet formation in AIS! 4340 bar, 15s-inch diameter, 

after slow heating and soaking. (A) 2350°F, oxi- 

dizing atmosphere; (B) 2350°F, reducing atmos- 

phere; (C) 2250°F, oxidizing atmosphere; (D) 
2250°F, reducing atmosphere 


is to shorten the length of time that it is exposed 
to heat. 

A manifestation of oxygen penetration, and inter- 
granular oxides, is believed to be the appearance of 
large grayish grains, “facets,” against the normal 
entirely fibrous fracture of fully treated alloy steel, 
that has been slow heated and soaked in an atmos- 
phere containing free or combined oxygen. 

Facet Condition—The subject of facets has been 
dealt with by Strohm and Jominy'. A similar article 
was written by H. J. Merchant’. Both articles indicate 
that during World War II many forgings, partic- 
ularly for aircraft, found to be substandard in room 
temperature tensile and impact tests, showed the 
facets upon fracture. 

They attribute the facet condition to overheating 
(the use of excessively high temperatures in heat- 
ing for forging) because it could be most readily 


reproduced experimentally by heating the steel above 


the maximum recommended forging temperature. 
However, in discussions of both papers, some forge 
men noted that there were occurrences of facets in 
forging heated to normal (Please turn to Page 103) 


Fig. 7—Influence of atmosphere and temperature on 
facet formation in AISI 4340 bar, 158-inch diameter, 
after fast heating. (A) 2350 F, oxidizing atmosphere; 
(B) 2350°F, reducing atmosphere; 

oxidizing and (D) 2250°F, reducing atmosphere 


Fig. 8—The influence of 
heating time on grain size 
of AISI 52100 steel heated 
to 2100°F. Above, fast 
heating; below, slow 
heating and soak 


Fig. 9—Influence of the 
heating time and at- 
mosphere on_ subsurface 
oxygen concentration and 
oxide formation in AISI 
4340 bar, 15-inch diam- 
eter, heated to 2350°F. 
Alkaline dichromate etch. 
(A) Slow heating and 
soak, oxidizing atmos- 
phere, 100X; (B) slow 
heating and soak, oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere, 400X; 
(C) fast heating, oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere, 100X; (D) 
slow heating and soak, 
hydrogen atmosphere, 
100X 
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Three-Leaf ER U T 1 M 0 B I 1. t } 


New “broadbeam” unit, designed primarily for passenger 
car use, requires less labor in fabrication and 
assembly, has excellent mechanical features 





of conventional types of leaf springs, such as 

the eight-leaf longitudinal units used by many 
types of passenger cars and trucks, are labor and 
material. In studying ways and means to reduce costs 
what could have been more natural for spring manu- 
facturers than to develop a spring with fewer leaves, 
requiring less labor in fabrication and assembly, and 
considerably less steel? 

Simple as this sounds, there were many problems 
encountered, not the least of which was the realiza- 
tion of equal or improved mechanical features and 
strength. Careful consideration had to be given to 
many factors—weight, fatigue life, transverse stabil- 
ity, brake wind-up, load-carrying capacity, rate, di- 
mensions and types of fittings, to name a few. 

“Broadbeam” Spring—For several years, engineers 
of Spring Perch Co., Lackawanna, N. Y., have been 
pursuing such a study. They now have come up with 
a three-leaf “broadbeam” spring, primarily for pas- 
senger car use, which can be manufactured at con- 
siderably lower cost and at the same time provides 
identical or better mechanical features when com- 
pared with the various types of leaf springs now in 
general use. Their research covered single and mul- 
tiple-leaf springs, including up to ten leaves. The 
three-leaf design was determined to be best suited 
to meet present-day conditions from both psychologi- 
cal and practical viewpoints. By “psychological” is 
meant a design which would not be too much at vari- 
ance with what the customer has by habit become 
used to. This is believed to be the principal stumb- 
ling block in the way to general adoption of the light- 
er spring, engineers simply refusing to believe its 
equivalent properties. 

Investigations showed the entire range of passen- 
ger car springs currently fall within rates of 90 to 
155 pounds per inch to carry loads of 700 to 1400 
pounds per spring. The “broadbeam” spring with 
minimum length of 52 inches and with varying widths 
from 21, to 3% inches (conventional eight-leaf 
springs are 2 inches in width) covers this entire 
range, with a weight saving of up to 25 per cent and 
an estimated 15 per cent higher fatigue life than the 


Mee elements of cost in the manufacture 
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Fig. 1—Two views of three-leaf spring with charac- 

teristics equivalent to or better than a conventional 

eight-leaf design of the same size. Note leaves are 

wider, although main leaf tapers at ends to stand- 

ard eye size. Intermediate and short leaves are 

taper-rolled at the ends to approximate uniform 
beam stress-strain pattern 


standard production spring. Standard fittings, such 
as bushings, bolts, shackles, etc., are used by tapering 
the ends of the main leaf down to the 2-inch width. 
Beyond that, this tapering makes the entire spring 
conform more nearly to a beam of uniform section 
in its stress-strain pattern, which is the goal of thi 
spring designer. 

Length a Constant—Aim of the ‘“broadbeam”’ spring 
proponents is to have the length a constant, the num- 
ber of leaves a constant and to vary the width for 
varying capacities, the widest being for the heaviest 
load, and narrowing down as the load decreases. 

While the three-leaf spring is manufactured from 
standard sections of spring steel, readily availabl 
from steel mills, its success is dependent upon ad- 
vanced manufacturing and finishing techniques, th 
principal ones being an accurate reduction of the 
section thickriess of the two shorter leaves toward 
their ends by a precision taper rolling process, and 
the improvement of fatigue properties by precisio! 
shot peening, using selected steel shot in the latest 
types of blasting equipment. 

Endless fatigue tests have indicated roughly a 1 
per cent improvement in fatigue life of the three-lea! 
spring in its ultimate development, over the stand: 
ard eight-leaf type. The wider leaves at the same 
time have raised transverse stability by as much as 
50 per cent, suggesting advantages in the form of 
greater resistance to sidesway and more level and 
stable ride. Decreased aggregate thickness of the 
spring through the center section also may pring 
advantages in the form of added road clearance, while 
the lighter weight cuts down on unsprung weight of 
the vehicle, always a desirable end. 

Standard Tests—A standard type of leaf spring 
test is to measure what is called “brake win -up’: 
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Fig. 2—Reverse bend test on eight-leaf spring, a 
treatment given all production springs to set up new 
elastic limit and insure against permanent set. Test 
By A. H. ALLEN on three-leaf spring gives identical results 


. . built at less cost 


Detroit Editor, STEEL 








rac- 
onal In this test the spring is anchored at the ends and 
are at the center while an upward force is applied about 
ind- | one-third of the way from the center to the end, 
are - resulting in a reverse bending of the leaves. The three- 
_ | leaf design proved the equal of the eight-leaf type 
in this test, as it did in breakdown tests where the 
_ natural are of the spring is completely reversed be- 
~ such yond anything it would receive in service. This treat- 
pering ment is given all production springs, setting up a 
width, | "ew elastic limit and insuring against the spring 
spring taking a permanent set. 
ection As manufactured for production, the three-leaf 


of the | spring is equipped with rebound clips developed by 
| Spring Perch—thin stainless steel strapping wound 
tightly around a rubber collar over the three leaves, 





spring 

num: he wan es held firmly by a special seal clip. This Fig. 3—Transverse or lateral stability test on three- 

th for & "2 cwouated to permit freedom of movement of the leaf spring, showing arrangement of weights which 

aviest eaves but to guard against development of squeaks twist the beam through 20-degree arc. On this 

an and rattles. Frictional squeaks and other noises are particular test, twist given the “broadbeam” spring 
from & turther minimized by the use of a tough rag paper shows resistance practically 50 per cent better than 

silable fe liner impregnated with a special lubricating wax be- on the eight-leaf spring 

ee tween each leaf. 

s, the i Springs Interchangeable—The three-leaf spring is 

¢ the fe made with the same eye sizes and overall lengths 

oward a8 most present leaf springs, and is interchangeable 

+ ond with them in application to vehicles, excepting where 

dele some slight alteration is necessary to accommodate 

latest the increased width and decreased overall thickness 





| at the center. A typical 52-inch size has an inter- 
mediate leaf 381% inches (Please turn to Page 106) 
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Fig. 5—New rolling mill capable of taper-rolling up 
to 18-inch length of spring leaf end 




















Fig. 4—Under simulated braking conditions, the 
three-leaf spring is tested for degree of “brake wind- 


up.” Pointer reading is about 11 degrees, same 
as for the eight-leaf design 
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EXCELLENT example of skillful plant layout for the 
efficient production of heavy machinery is the Cleve- 
land plant of Euclid Road Machinery Co. where welded 
frames for various models of earthmoving and coal- 
hauling equipment are fabricated. 

Operations start with indoor storage of steel plates 
which are transferred by overhead cranes to an ad- 
joining area for cutting, shaping, drilling and prepar- 
ation for welding. Equipment includes radial drills 
8 feet in diameter, shears, travograph and press 
brakes including one of the three largest brakes in the 
country. 

Next, the prepared sections move to the welding de- 
partment where they are first assembled in fixtures 
and tack-welded to form subassemblies and complete 
frames. From the setup area 3 and 5-ton half-gantry 
cranes move frames to the succeeding stations where 
they are placed in trunnions to permit positioning 
for better access to the welded joints and to allow 
as much downhand welding as possible. Welding is 
completed under a welding procedure planned to hold 
warpage to a minimum. After cleaning, frames pro- 
ceed to a paint booth for a protective priming coat. 


Fig. 2—Positioning equipment for welding massive 
components permits better access to welded joints 
and allows as much downhand welding as possible 


oo 
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Fig. 1—Equipment in the 
plate fabricating shop in- 
cludes radial drills, shears 
travograph and press 
brakes. Flexibility is o 
major factor here. Note 
how radial drills are 
mounted on rails 


PRODUCTION LINE METHODS! 


. . . speed output of heavy equipment 


Murex Genex M electrodes manufactured by Meta! 
& Thermit Corp., New York, are used in many of th 
fabricating operations. Some type HTS and Murex 
Hardex electrodes are employed where alloy stee 
components are incorporated and where parts re- 
quire hard surfacing. 

Final assembly starts with placing a welded fram 
on the moving assembly line. Traveling at the rat 
of 5 inches per minute, the frame acquires springs 
axles, transmission, engine, hydraulic equipment, cal 
body and other parts, many of which are produc 
at the company’s other two plants. After testing 
and final mechanical adjustment, the finished unit is 
ready for painting and shipping. 

Euclid Road Machinery builds a well-known lin 
of heavy, diesel driven, earthmoving and coal hau! 
ing equipment. Standard models include a 22-tol 
rear-dump truck, 13 and 25 cubic yard bottom-dumps 
and a 40-ton coal hauler, as well as loaders and scrap 
ers intended for use in combination with Euclid haul 
ers. Many special jobs are built, such as a 50 cubi 
yard tandem hauler with diesel driving units front an¢ 
rear. 


Fig. 3—Final assembly line is serviced by all kinds 

of materials handling devices including underfloor 

chain conveyor, gantry cranes, swing cranes, dollies, 
skid boxes, trucks 
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SHEET STEEL AND 
SPUN ALUMINUM 


. . team up with stud-weld design to 
make petroleum tank vent valves con- 
venient to handle and easy fo install 


By GEORGE STEWART 


Chief Engineer 
Johnston & Jennings Co. 
Cleveland 
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GREATLY increased capacity of pumping facilities 
has necessitated the redesign of the many accessories 
commonly used with petroleum storage tanks at re- 
fineries and tank farms. Increased pressures, larger 
pipelines and greater attention to proper safety prac- 
tices have all played their part in the growth and 
development of vent valves, flame arrestors and sim- 
ilar equipment. 

Steady increase in the required minimum capacity 
of these products has forced manufacturers to alter 
the design of these accessories to provide the re- 
quired operational features while keeping size, weight, 
and other construction factors within practical limits. 
Typical of these accessories are the Oceco vent valves 
used on petroleum or gas storage tanks at refineries 
and tank farms to control tank breathing and mini- 
mize vapor loss. Only a few years ago, the most 
common sizes for these valves were 2, 4 and 6 inches 
in diameter. Today, 10 and 12-inch valves are com- 
monplace, and there are already indications that these 
sizes may prove inadequate for future storage systems. 

Redesign Essential—In view of the apparent nec- 
essity of building even larger vent valves to keep 
pace with modern pumping and storage systems, 
redesign of these valves and other similar equipment 









Fig. 1—Six ‘-inch studs are end- 
welded to the valve body using a 
Nelson stud welding gun and a simple 
locating template. Threaded female 
extension rods are fastened to these 
studs to hold the spun aluminum hood 
in place. This same template serves 
as a positioning device for locating 
the rider upon which the valve dia- 
phragm rides 


Fig. 2 (inset)— View of assembled 
Oceco vent valve showing extension 
rods used to fasten the spun aluminum 
nood to the fabricated valve body. 
-over plate at left of picture is held 
place by the two 12-inch studs seen 
at left of Fig. 1 


for certain applications was obviously in order. By 
constructing these vent valves from fabricated steel 
shells and a spun aluminum hood, weights are re- 
duced, installation simplified, and manufacturing costs 
lowered. The new 10-inch valve weighs only 122 
pounds, while the 12-inch valve weighs 147 pounds, 
reflecting an effective weight reduction. 

The fabricated shell is formed from 14-gage sheet 
steel and are welded into a lightweight assembly which 
can be moved by hand throughout the shop without 
the need of cranes or other materials-handling de- 
vices. Machining has been completely eliminated by 
the use of threaded studs and welded to the fab- 
ricated valve body. By employing simple locating tem- 
plates and the Nelson hand-operated stud welding 
gun, four sizes of studs are welded in place around 
the perimeter of the valve body, using a single 400- 
amp welding generator as a source of power. 

Screen Fastened—Screen and spun aluminum hood 
are fastened to the body by female extension rods 
which are threaded onto six %<-inch studs welded to 
the body. Eight 14,-inch MG studs secure the vac- 
uum valve seat to the valve body, while two 12-inch 
studs fasten the vacuum cover plate to the top of the 
valve body. 

Specially designed %4-inch threaded studs with a 
14-inch weld base are the fourth type of stud used 
on the valve body. Since 34-inch is the conventional 
thread diameter for securing the vent valve to flame 
arrestors, this dimension could not be changed. How- 
ever, welding a %4-inch stud would require three 
400-amp generators in parallel, so the weld base of 
these studs was reduced to 1%-inch. As a result, all 
the studs welded to the valve require only a single 
welding generator. Tests have proved that adequate 
strength is developed in the stud, although the weld 
base is one-third less than the thread diameter. 


Shipping has been simplified and improved, as the 
valves are now packaged safely in lightweight, easy- 
to-construct wood boxes. Further advantages of this 
new type of construction become apparent during 
field installation of the units. Two men can 
carry the 12-inch valve up the tank ladder. 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


POCKET OPTICS: Basic principle of measurement 
in the machine shop is that of ‘“comparison”—either 
by “feel”, as in the case of calipers and gages, or by 
“eye” as in the case of scales, templets, etc. 

One of the wonders of nature is the sensitivity of 
the touch of skilled mechanics in “feeling’’ fractions 
of thousandths, both in fit and in finish. Unaided 
human eyes, however, are somewhat more limited in 
their ability to “see” fine degrees of comparison. 

For many years tool engineers have experimented 
with optical instruments as aids to eyes in fine com- 
parative measurements of machined parts. One group 
has worked on direct magnification. That group has 
made various modifications of microscopes familiar 
tools in precision shops. Another group has worked 
on projection—the principle developed long ago as 
the “magic lantern”. This group has made the refined 
optical projection comparator a shop tool even more 
common than the microscope in production shops 
dealing with close limits and complex shapes. 

It was inevitable that someone somehow would suc- 
ceed in using both principles in an instrument com- 
bining some of the “comparing ability” of the projec- 
tion comparator with the compactness of the micro- 
scope. Harry W. Barkley, president, National Tool 
Co., Cleveland, has just initiated me into the mys- 
teries of the design and use of such an instrument. 

This well-named “pocket comparator’, developed 
and made by Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, and sold by 
National Tool Co., at first appears to be so simple 
that one is inclined to exclaim: “How come I didn’t 
think of that?” However, there is a lot more to it 
than meets the eye at first glance. 

When Mr. Barkley disassembled the little instru- 
ment, I discovered that what appeared to be a six- 
power magnifying glass, actually is the equivalent of 
a short focus anastigmat lens of high quality. Also, 
what to the casual observer is a “reticle” with some 
lines and figures engraved on it, actually is a highly 
finished piece of optical glass carrying an amazingly 
accurate and complete collection of scales, angles, 
circles, lines and radii. 


Drawn originally as a highly accurate and greatly» 
enlarged layout, this pattern has been photographed’ 


and etched on the reticle (optically projected in re- 
verse) in such a way that when superimposed on the 
work and viewed six times full size through the lens, 
“comparisons” can be made to thousandths with the 
greatest of ease. Illumination of reticle and work is 
attained by the simple and clever expedient of mount- 
ing the reticle in a transparent plastic sleeve screwed 
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into the lens mount to permit quick, sharp focusing. 

No claim is made that this pocket comparator ta ‘es 
the place either of a powerful shop microscope or 
powerful projection comparator. However, a tremen- 
dous number of useful things can be accomplished 
through simple six-power magnification and compari- 
son—at a price which puts this pocket instrument 
within pocket book range of any technician or tool 
engineer who can afford micrometers or a good set of 
drafing instruments. I myself am now the proud 
owner of one of these pocket comparators. 


WORK AND TOOL HOLDING: On recent visits 
to machine tool plants, I have seen an increasing num- 
ber of cases of standard machines tooled for mass 
production of specific parts—wherein cost of the ma- 
chine itself is far overshadowed by the cost of thi 
work holding and tool holding devices and the tools 
themselves. 

While material accounts for some of the extra 
costs which must be added to the list price of thesé 
machines, major part of the increased price is due to 
engineering costs involved in development of special 
chucks, special fixtures, special tool holders and 
special tools. These added costs often are hard to 
explain to customers—especially those who are buy- 
ing only one of the specially equipped machines. 
However, the costs are thoroughly justified and a good 
machine tool salesman will be able to explain them 
satisfactorily—provided that he is armed with the 
vital facts of the matter. 

There has been a lot of talk lately about modern 
machine tools being “the world’s best investment”. 
From my recent observations, I am convinced that this 
slogan actually should be, ‘‘a properly tooled modern 
machine tool is the world’s best investment”. A lot 
of emphasis in this revised slogan should be placed 
on the “holding” phases of the tooling—those having 
to do with getting the work in and out of the ma- 
chine in minimum time and also getting dull or dam- 
aged tools replaced in minimum time. 

People who build automatics long have been cog: 
nizant of these things and have gone far in thei! 
solution. Chuckmg and unchucking, both in bar and 
“chucking”’ automatics, is accomplished in seconds or 
fractions thereof. Replacement of tools even in th 
highly complex tooling systems of the “multiples” is 
accomplished with surprising ease and speed. 

As anh old-time automatic man I have not been too 
fav@ably impressed lately by some demonstrations 
of “flash” machining in certain other types of ma- 
chines, Wherein the cutting was done in seconds but 
loading and unloading of work involved minutes of 
fumbling around with chuck wrenches and _ babbitt 
hammers. Machines tooled that way definitely ‘are 
not the world’s best investment”. 

There is room today for a lot of reformed too! 


engineering in the realm of work and tool holding. 


It is going to run into money but it will mean profits 
to customers which will pay handsome returns 0! 
the added costs. Therefore sales talks at the s ime 
time must be reformed to deal with the situation. No 
machine tool builder can afford to give these th ng* 
away. No customer can afford to be without tem. 
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GRAPHIC 
INSPECTION 
METHOD 


By FRED BOHLE 
Chief Engineer 
Ilinois Tool Works 
Chicago 


Pin Points Errors in Machined Parts 


Automatic recording of inspection instrument readings is proving valuable 
in checking gears and other parts with complex surfaces. Recording saves 
inspection time, gives accurate, permanent records which can be quickly 


interpreted to locate causes of errors. 


Charts of mating gears and their 


cutting tools can be superimposed and matched 


INSTRUMENT readings of many types—pressures, 


| temperatures, electric current and liquid flow—have 


been automatically recorded for many years. Such 
recording saves labor because it eliminates intermit- 
tent instrument checking and has the additional ad- 


i vantage of being easy to interpret. 


In recent years, this principle has been applied to 


the inspection of machined parts and has proved 


particularly useful in the gear industry where com- 
plex surfaces like the helical arrangement of hob 
teeth or the involutes of gear teeth are commonly en- 
countered. The method has been generally termed 
“graphic inspection.” 

Real value of graphic inspection lies in the fact 
that the recorded chart reveals the true condition of 
the inspected surface much more accurately than fig- 
ures can. A recorded graph will reveal, by the nature 
of its pattern, the real cause of the errors whereas 
figures representing indicator readings can tell only 
the magnitude of these errors. In addition, graphic 
inspection helps in improving a product because it 


Fig. 1—Typical gear rolling chart which shows at a 

glance the difference between individual tooth er- 

rors and those due to runout and where to take the 
most effective steps to improve the accuracy 
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indicates adjustments that must be made to improve 
accuracy. 

Gear Rolling Fixtures —- Graphic inspection was 
probably first applied to gear rolling fixtures. In the 
checking machines developed, the gear was rotated 
through one complete revolution in intimate contact 
with a master gear of known accuracy. Variations 
in center distance during the rotation of the gear 
were measured by an indicator and recorded at the 
same time, graphing the combined effect of runout, 
pitch, tooth thickness and profile error. Fig. 1 shows 
the typical gear rolling chart produced. 

This chart shows at a glance the difference between 
individual tooth errors and those due to runout and 
where to take the most effective immediate steps to 
improve the accuracy. Indicator readings do not 
supply such information unless they are either men- 
tally or actually transposed into graph form. 

This quality control method is easily applied to 
parts other than gears. Fig. 2, for instance, shows 
the inspection of a checking arbor by graph. This 


Fig. 2—Inspecting a checking arbor by graph. 

Graph shows that the arbor runs true on one end, 

it is correctly and evenly tapered, it has a runout 
at the other end 
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Fig. 3—Chart of hob lead accuracy. 
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In the recorded line each rise and 


fall of the pen represents a hob tooth. Each peak marks the exact 
location of the cutting edge. The succession of peaks records the rela- 
tive position of the cutting edges along the helix 


arbor is slightly tapered and, as a 
checking arbor, must run true at 
every point. To make the check, it 
is mounted in a lead checking ma- 
chine and its entire length is 
“scanned” with a 11-inch lead. The 
graph in Fig. 2 shows in one glance 
that: 


Fig. 4—Inspection machine de- 
veloped for hob lead checking. 
The unit on casters at the right 
is the recording unit that actual- 
ly produces the graph of in- 
spection results 
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1. The arbor runs true on one end. 
. It is correctly and evenly ta- 
pered. 

3. It has a runout at the other end. 

The value of inspecting by graph 
increases when surfaces become more 
complex as in the helicoidal surfaces 
of screws and worms. Lead errors 
take on many forms like progressive 
deviation, weave patterns due to run- 
out and irregular errors traceable to 
the machine and the cutting process. 

Patterns of Errors—These various 
forms leave distinctive patterns of 
errors, and in the recorded chart of 
the lead it becomes possible to dis- 
tinguish between these error patterns 
and thus trace their origin. Frequent- 
ly, all of these lead errors are com- 
bined but the basic patterns are al- 
ways recognizable and, if eliminated, 
may bring the total overall errors 
well in line. 

Proper checking of multiple thread 
worms and screws is hardly possible 
without graphs. In checking the lead 
of multiple thread worms, one side 
of one thread is checked and charted 
first. The worm is then indexed from 
accurate plates and, without resetting 
the indicator, the process is repeated 
for the other threads. If the leads are 
perfectly correct, they will show up 
in the graph as straight lines with 
offset between the lines indicating 
spacing errors. 

In all probability, however, the lead 
patterns are wavy and it becomes dif- 
ficult to distinguish between individ- 
ual lead errors and spacing errors. 


to 





The problem is comparable to meas. 
uring the spacing between two plaies 
If the plates are flat, the problem igs 
simple, but what is their spacing if 
the two plates are warped? 

It is possible to draw lines in the 
graphic inspection chart for a mul- 
tiple thread worm indicating the ay- 
erage position of each thread. Each 
line is located approximately half 
way between the high and the low 
points of the weave pattern of the 
thread and the distance between these 
lines of average position indicates the 
spacing error. The inclination of these 
average position lines shows the 
amount of progressive deviation and 
a basic wavy pattern indicates run- 
out. Only in this way is it possible to 
distinguish between the various types 
of errors. 

Hob Lead Accuracy—Graphic in- 
spection of leads takes on a par- 
ticularly useful aspect in the case of 
hobs. Hobs are manufactured and sold 
in definite classes of accuracy; heli- 
cal arrangement of the hob teeth, 
more than anything else, determines 
the degree of accuracy. Since hobs 
do their work by generating, the 
gear tooth profile is produced by 
numerous individual cuts and it is 
through the systematic sequence of 
these cuts that straight sided hob 
teeth produce involute profiles. Hob 
lead accuracy is vital because any 
misalignment in the helical arrange- 
ment of the hob teeth will manifest 
itself in bad gear teeth. Graphic in- 
spection charts give a positively re- 
liable picture of this vital hob lead 
accuracy. 

Fig. 3 shows such a chart. In the 
recorded line of the chart each ris 
and fall of the pen represents a hob 
tooth. Each peak marks the exact 
location of the cutting edge. The suc- 
cession of peaks records the relativ 
position of the cutting edges along 
the helix. 

The graphic technique is valuabl: 
in involute gear inspection too. Ex- 
treme accuracy of the involute pro- 
file is necessary if mating gears ar 
to transmit angular motion with 4 
constant velocity ratio. The degre 
of accuracy even in some of the most 
ordinary applications, is measured if 
ten-thousandths of an inch. Maintain 
ing such precision tolerances is ofte! 
difficult. Heat treatment, distortion 
runout, improper sharpening of the 
gear cutting tools, machine errors 
and strains during the cutting proc 
ess are major sources of inaccura 
cies in involute profiles. 

On the other hand, deviations fro™ 
the involute are sometimes intel 
tionally produced. Tip relief compe” 
sates for small spacing erro’s }Y 
bringing the teeth into contact mor 
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For Tough Machining Jobs, Get 
REVERE FREE-CUTTING BRASS 


Hi 
ggeerse7tt 


RT alia 


Above, Model CS, smallest condenser, air space .009". 
Below, Model B, largest, air space .013". Rotor 
hafts, shown in top illustration, are Revere Free- 
utting Brass, plates aluminum. Made by The 
imerican Steel Package Co., Defiance, Ohio, an im- 
portant supplier to the electronics industry. 
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HERE are several examples of the fact that Revere Free- 
Cutting Brass is really good. These rotor shafts for 
variable condensers are cut on automatic machines at 3600 
r.p.m. Circular tools are used to cut the concentric slots 
which are .050” deep. Only one cut has to be taken. Approx- 
imately 425 pieces are produced per hour on a 6-second 
cycle. The American Steel Package Company, Defiance, 
Ohio, produces a number of different condenser models, 
with air spacing ranging from .009” up to .042”. The slots in 
the shaft of Revere Free-Cutting Brass are all of the same 
width, regardless of air spacing, namely .014” plus or minus 
.0002”. It takes good machines, good tools, good men, and 
good metal to work that closely. A report from a Revere 
Technical Advisor who had collaborated with the company 
states: “Customer is outstanding in his praise of Revere 
Rod.” ... If you have a problem in the machining of brass, 
why not give Revere an opportunity to work with you? The 
Revere Technical Advisory Service is at your command. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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gradually. Some deviations compen- 
sate for heat treatment distortions 
and others for deflection under load 
The successful use of these precision 
involute deviations and correction of 
involute errors requires a_ reliable 
means for measuring and charting 
the gear tooth form. 

Graphic inspection and recording 
makes involute errors easy to locate. 
Because chart movement can be made 
proportional to gear movement, the 
profile charts of mating gears can 
be compared directly by superimpos- 
ing and matching the charts on the 
basis of their common pitch point. 
Such matching quickly shows the 
relative importance of gear errors 

in some cases they will tend to 
cancel out. 

Involute graphs of shaper cutters 
and shaving cutters may also be com- 
pared against those of the gears they 
are cuttting. Direct conclusions may 


be drawn regarding the accuracy of 
the machines and the cutting process. 


Welding To Be Discussed 


NEW data on voltage dip effects and 
voltage drop interference between 
welders will aid in future designs of 
power supply systems for resistance 
machines. Information on this sub- 
ject and on mechanical rectifier arc 
welders, submerged arc welding, stud 
and gas welding and high frequency 
induction welding will be discussed 
at the Second Conference on Electric 
Welding, sponsored by American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers in De- 
troit, April 5, 6 and 7. 

A technical session on power sup- 
ply will also consider welder feeder 
systems and the use of series capaci- 
tors at main transformer primaries. 
Sessions on instrumentation, arc and 
resistance welding equipment and 
basic arc research will also be high- 











OPERATION CLAMSHELL: More than $900 in maintenance cost per 
season is saved by the installation of manganese-molybdenum alloy steel 
plate as trays and liners in this 17-ton capacity Hulett unloader. Trays 
of this unit, which is one of four raw material unloaders at Union Dock 
Co., Ashtabula, O., unloaded 1,355,527 tons of iron ore and highly 
abrasive quartzite from lake carriers. 
trays are still in good condition and will be used again this coming 
season. Jalloy, the high tensile abrasion and impact-resistant steel 
used in the trays, is made by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


After one and one-half seasons, 











lights. Two evenings will be devo'ed 
to practical demonstration of weid- 
ing machines and new techniqu 
Registration cards and programs may 
be obtained from E. D. Kane, Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Tool Speeds Boiler Production 


FIRST application of a new recessing 
tool designed for unusually heavy 
work has been to decrease machining 
time of high pressure steam boiler 
tube hole counter-cores by 80 per cent 
or more. A development of Maxwell 
Co., Bedford, O., it employs stand- 
ard recessing tool mechanism, con- 
sisting of helical gear and rack and 
facilitates counter boring or boiler 
tube entries in as little as 30 seconds 
time. 

On this particular operation, cut- 
ting was performed on high tensile 
strength boiler plates which had been 
rolled, welded and stress relieved. The 
tool enters a hole 2.516 inches in 
diameter in the boiler plate, which 
ranges from 2% to 5% inches in 
thickness. The operation is performed 
at 100 rpm using hand feed. 

Features of the tool are said to in- 
clude automatic release to permit 
rapid indexing and repositioning for 
subsequent cuts, chip-free operation 
use of circular form grinder hav- 
ing regrind life of approximately 120 
degrees, provision for coolant to cut: 
ter edge, easy access to adjusting 
collars for location of recess and 
diameter of counter bore and _ alu- 
minum-bronze pilot bushing. 


Steel Castings Reference Chart 


DETAILED reference material 0! 
specification designations, analyses 
physical properties, heat treatment 
and related data on 18 high alloys 
and 15 low alloys and carbon steels 
are incorporated in two revised ste¢ 
casting reference charts. Compile 
by Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanor 
Pa., the charts cover steels develope‘ 
to fulfill a wide range of exacting 
engineering and design requirements 
for various kinds of industrial ap- 
plications. 

Carbon and low alloy steel cast 
ings covered in one chart provides 
the engineer with 15 grades suitabli 
for a variety of services where weld: 
ing, high structural strength anc 
creep resistance are important. Sev 
eral grades of high strength cast 
ings with a broad range of physicé 
properties are offered and derive’ 
by controlled heat treatment meth- 
ods. The second chart, covering 
stainless, corrosion-and heat-resista™ 
alloy castings is devoted to !3 © 
lected grades which are ideally suite 
for various applications that are 4 
signated. 
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Production of 


The author herewith presents a discussion of the various types of forging 

presses, heating units and cleaning equipment used in the forging industry. 

Each has definite advantages and should be selected with care if optimum 
results are desired 


FUNDAMENTALS 


STEELMAKING 


UF SeRIES 


Another in a continuing 
series of articles on the 
making of steel and fin- 
ishing it into products 
ready for the consumer. 
Each article is written by 
an outstanding authority 
in his particular field. 


By WALDEMAR NAUJOKS 
Special Projects Engineer 
Ladish Co. 

Cudahy, Wis 
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FORGING PRESSES deliver their forging pressure 
through the medium of a slide, which is similar to 
the ram in drop hammers. Pressure is delivered to 
the slide either through hydraulic or some type of 
mechanical means, depending upon the type of press. 
Forging pressure is of the “push” type and presses 
do not develop impact vibration which is common 
to hammers. Press forging dies can be designed to 
use several steps, as in drop forging dies, but the 
design must consider that each step is completed in 
one press stroke. In drop forging, several blows can 
be given on each step if desired and the total blows 
in a three step drop forging job may run from ten 
to thirty. A three-step press forging would require 
three press strokes. Fig. 8 shows a set of press 
forging dies. 

Presses normally used for impression die forging 
may be of three different kinds, depending upon the 
type of forging to be performed. They are the ec- 
centric crank mechanical forging press, the percus- 
sion power forging press and the hydraulic forging 
press. 

Mechanical presses use an eccentric crank to impart 
forging pressure to the slide. Due to high operating 
speeds of these presses, special heavy duty clutch 
mechanisms are necessary. Mechanical forging presses 
find extensive use in ferrous and nonferrous forg- 
ing fields for producing a broad variety of shapes and 
Sizes. This type press is essentially a high produc- 
tion machine which finds its principal use for large 
quantity work. Mechanical presses are built in com- 
mercial sizes from about 500 to 6000 pounds maximum 
working pressure. Smaller sizes operate at speeds of 
80 to 120 strokes a minute and larger sizes run at 
Speeds of 40 to 70 strokes a minute. These high op- 
frat.onal speeds indicate that the actual forging 
Pressure may be a combination of impact and push 
Pressure, Fig. 9 shows a typical mechanical forging 


P-reussion power forging presses utilize a heavy 
Stec>-threaded screw running through a fixed nut 
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to develop up-and-down travel in the press slide. A 
flywheel fastened at the screw top receives friction 
contact from one of two constantly revolving disks, 
each moving in opposite directions. One disk drives 
the steep-threaded screw downward and the other 
raises it. All flywheel energy is utilized as the slide 
comes to a stop at the bottom of the stroke. Per- 
cussion power presses are used normally for hot forg- 
ing of brasses, bronzes, and other nonferrous metals. 
Light percussion forging presses, those ranging from 





Fig. 8—-Typical impression dies for use in a me- 
chanical forging press. Note that solid die block is 


not used, The three steps are machined in thre: 
individual blocks which are fastened in a holder, 


or in a shoe 
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Install carbon, graphite and “Karbate’ impervious graphite equip- 














ment for storage, conveying, and processing of corrosive fluids 


“Karbate” impervious 
graphite heat ex- 
changer types include: 
shell and tube, cas- 
cade, plate, bayonet 
and concentric. Avail- 
able in standard sizes 
or tailored to your 
specifications. Provide 
excellent heat transfer. Resist acids and alkalis, immune to 
thermal shock, stand strain and vibration, light in weight, easy 
to install. Write for Catalog Section M-8808-A, describing Shell 
and Tube types; M-8804 and M-8809, describing Plate type and 
Bayonet type; and M-8807-C, describing the Cascade type. 





“Karbate” impervious graph- 
ite pipe and fittings in a com- 
plete size range include: el- 
bows, crosses, couplings, caps, 
tees, plugs, nozzles, flanges, 
blind discs, collars, slotted 
couplers, flexible couplings. 
Advantages: top corrosion re- 
sistance, immune to thermal 
shock, light weight, free from 
corrosion scale, good machin- 
ability, strong and not sub- 
ject to fatigue. Write for Cata- 
log Section M-8800B for ordering details on sizes, dimensions, 
grades. Catalog Section M-8801-A, the Installation Manual, tells 
you how to cut, serrate, cement, thread and support “Karbate” 
pipe. Also Catalog Sections M-9100-A on “Karbate” pumps and 
M-8803A on globe valves. 


Towers made of ‘“Karbate” imper- 
vious graphite provide low mainte- 
nance and long service life in ab- 
sorption, fractionation, extraction, 
scrubbing and related processes. 
High structural strength, excellent 
resistance to corrosion and thermal 
shock, light weight. Bubble caps, 
trays and distributors made of car- 
bon, graphite or ‘“Karbate” impervi- 
ous graphite for use in towers. Carbon 
Raschig rings for tower packing ina 
wide range of sizes. Write for Catalog 
Sections M-9600 and M-9601-A for 
information on HC1 absorbers; 
M-9000-A for Raschig rings. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
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‘National’ carbon 
and graphite brick and 
blocks come in a com- 
plete range of sizes 
and shapes for such 
jobs as linings for 
stainless steel pickling 


tanks, sulphate digest- 
ers, caustic scrubbing 


towers, starch hydrolysis equipment, phosphorus combustion 
chambers, phosphoric acid hydrators, sulphuric acid concen- 
trators. Brick and blocks also used for blast furnace and run- 
out trough linings, where resistance to extreme heat and corro- 
sion must be combined. All shapes are strong, immune to ther- 
mal shock, hold their shape at extremely high temperatures, 
are light in weight and easy to install. Write for Catalog Sec- 
tion M-8300-A for complete brick information. 


any 





“National” Graphite, Na 
graphite and carbon 
ground anodes, used in 
connection with “National” 
BF-2 backfill material, will 
greatly increase the life of 
any buried metallic struc- 
ture subject to soil and 
stray current corrosion. These anodes have been in service since 
1924 and are tried and proved. Anodes are used to protect pipe 
lines, oil well casings, water mains, gas mains, refinery equip- 
ment, tank farms, underground cables, hot water tanks, chemi- 
cal tanks, underwater structures, power plant equipment, 
barges, cooling tanks and coils, structural footings and many 
other similar items. Write for Catalog Sections M-8500-A, 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisce 


INFORMATION AS OFFERED ABOVE! 
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PRODUCTION OF FORGINGS 


Fig. 9-—-Mechanical forging press of 1600-ton size 
shown in operation 


about 1 to 25 tons working pressure are used for 
light jewelry, shell embossing on artificial flowers 
and leaves, optical work and small jewelry, class pins, 
etc. The 50 to 100 ton presses are used on medals, 
signet rings, watch cases, and work of this class. 
From 100 to 250 ton presses are used for small 
brass forgings, heavy hot and cold stampings, cold 
pressing of small steel parts such a scissors, manicure 
tools, and hot pressing of brass articles. From 400 
tons working pressure and up, percussion presses are 
used for all kinds of valve tappets, small steel forg- 
ings, hot pressed brass parts, and cold stampings. 
Normal commercial sizes of percussion power forging 
presses are from one to about 1000 tons. 

Hydraulic forging presses, while finding extensive 
use in the smith forging field, are used to a more 
limited degree for impression die forgings. They are 
used largely for production of brass and bronze die 
forgings, and because of their tendency to “set” on 
the work before returning, are desirable for coining 
and hot forming. Hydraulic forging presses for im- 
pression die forging are used in sizes from about 
250 to 3000 tons. One special hydraulic forging press 
of nearly 20,000 tons capacity has been installed. 

The forging machine, earlier known as an upsetter, 
is essentially a double action press operating in a 
horizontal position. It is designed to tightly grip a 
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round bar near the end, leaving the hot end open 
so that is can be moved, by push forging pressure, 
into the die cavity. In one cycle of operation, bar 
stock is placed against the stationary die in the prop- 
er impression after which a treadle or button is 
pushed. Engaging of the operating clutch moves a 
sliding die against a stationary die to grip the bar 
stock. This is followed by the forward movement 
of a header punch which pushes against the hot 
bar end to force it into the die cavity. Header punch 
then recedes and the movable die slides to its open 
position. The header slide and punch is moved for- 
ward and backward by means of a heavy eccentric 
crank. Simple forgings may be completed in one 
forging step. More complicated work may require 
from two to five steps to complete forging. Normally, 
where several steps are required, they can be com- 
pleted on one heating of the metal stock. Fig. 10 
shows some typical forging machine products. Sizes 
are always given in inches, such as a 1-inch or a 
5-inch forging machine. Originally, size in inches was 
to indicate the machine’s maximum size of bar di- 
ameter capacity, but today’s size rating is no indica- 
tion of the machine’s potential work range. Forging 
machines are made in sizes from 1'»-inch to a large 
9-inch machine. Fig. 11 shows a typical forging ma- 
chine. 

Forging rolls, while not used to the extent that 
hammers or presses are used in forging plants, are 
important for high production forgings where sec- 
tions must be drawn out to long thin sectional areas. 
They are similar in appearance to bar rolls used in 
steel rolling mills. They differ in that they are ac- 
tually only half-rolls, or have rolling surfaces for 
180 degrees of the revolution and blank space for 
the remainder of the revolution. An operator, with 
a hot piece to be worked down, uses the open spac 
to place stock into the rolls to the proper depth. As 
rolling portions of the roll come together, the forging 
stock is rolled outward towards the operator being re- 
duced in cross-sectional area. Usually a number of 





Fig. 10—-Work produced by a forging mach 
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METAL STAMPINGS 
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FOR COMPLETE PRODUCTION 


The Leake Stamping Company is equipped to offer com- 


| plete step-by-step production of all types of stampings. Leake 
F has equipment available that ranges all the way from huge 
. triple-action hydraulic presses and smaller high-speed inclin- 
' ables to supplementary equipment for soldering, brazing, heat 
' treating, cleaning and testing. In between, Leake has facilities 


for portable gun, flash-butt, and spot welding, induction heating, 
machining, trimming and assembly. All this combined with the 
technical “know-how” to handle your metal stamping problem 
no matter what size, shape, thickness or material, enables Leake 
to offer you the complete production solution to your part engi- 
neering, designing or manufacturing problems. 


This combination of competent engineering experience 
and complete production ability has enabled Leake to become 
a leader in the metal stamping 
field. Meeting the challenge of 
really tough pressed metal prob- 
lems has become our “specialty.” 
If your product is now being cast 
or forged perhaps we can rede- 
sign it to be stamped from metal 
to give you the advantage of 
savings in unit cost and stronger 
and lighter weight parts. 


MEMBER 
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The equipment sh 


own here is indicative of 


Leake’s facilities for machining, trimming, 
assembly, welding and induction heating. In- 


cluded are multiple-spindle machines for 
drilling, milling, tapping, and screw insert- 
ing, six-spindle horizontal and two-spindle 
vertical diamond boring machines, power 
screwdriver, drill presses, spot and press 
welders and a two-stage induction heater. 


If your problem is one of design, 
engineering, or production . . . 
consult Leake . . . where compe- 
tent engineers with years of ex- 
perience are ready to help you 
with your stamping problems. 


THE LEAKE STAMPING COMPANY, MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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EXPERTS IN PRESSED METAL 
COMPLETE PRESSROOM—MACHINE SHOP 
HEAT TREAT—BRAZING— WELDING 
TESTING AND INSPECTION 
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PRODUCTION OF FORGINGS 


roll passes are needed to obtain desired reduction in 
area and proper length. Numbers indicating sizes of 
the forging rolls are meaningless to one not experi- 
enced in their use. Standard numbers range from 
the small No. 0 size which is capable of drawing out 
a taper of about 11-inches to the large No. 4 forging 
roll which draws out a taper up to about 55-inches. 

In the past a smith forging shop concerned itself 
almost entirely with forging. Even cutting of long 
billets or bars was performed under the hammer by 
furnace heating a length of bar and then hammering 
a knife-like blade into it at the proper length to hot- 
cut the piece. Scale removal by pickling or blasting 
is of rather recent origin, and heat treatment of forg- 
ings to impart toughness is a technique that was 
developed in the past 30 years. 

Present day forging plants may have in their cut- 
ting department, several kinds of cutting machines. 
Basic cutting machine is the power shear, usually 
of the guillotine press type, which is used for hot and 
cold shearing. Shears of this type can be obtained in 
sizes that cut cold billet stock up to about 7-inches 
square. Some steels tend to develop shear cracks 
when cut cold and require prior heating. Alligator 
type cold shears are indicated for use on small di- 
ameter round bar stock. 

Circular cold cut and power hack saws have be- 
come quite common in recent years. Both are built 


Fig. 11—-Five-inch forging machine producing large 
flange on shaft in three forging steps 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous individual chapters in 
the series “Fundamentals of Steelmaking”? now 
may be obtained by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Prices range from 20 to 75 cents per re- 
print. Subjects covered over the past few 
months include: 


No. 1, Production of Electric Are Furnace Steel: No. 2, 
Scrap Iron and Steel; No. 3, Production of Open Hearth 
Steel; No. 4, Production of Tool Steel; No. 5, The Art of 
Roll Pass Design; No. 6, Production of Bessemer Steel: 
No. 7, Production of Metallurgical Coke and Resultant Coal 
Chemicals; No. 8, Production of Plates; No, 9, Production 
of Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip and Sheets; No. 10, Production 
of Tin Plate; No. 11, Production of Structural Shapes and 
Rails; No. 12, Production of Butt and Lap Welded Pipe, 
Conduit and Electric Metallic Tubing; No. 13, Production of 
Pig Iron; No. 14, Production of Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Tubes; No. 15, Production of Stainless Steel; No. 16, Iron 
Ore—Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves; No. 17, Trans- 
portation and Handling of Iron Ore; No. 18, Production of 
Wire and Wire Rods; No. 19, Production of Gray Iron Cast- 
ings; No. 20, Production of Steel Castings; No. 21, Pro- 
duction of High Alloy Steel Castings; No. 22, Production of 
Wrought Iron. 














in high speed rugged types and find considerable 
use in sawing alloys that do not lend themselves to 
cold shearing. Their high speeds have made them de- 
sirable as cutting units and eliminate necessity of 
heating: and handling of hot bars. 

Modern metallurgy has developed forging alloys 
that are not cut readily with shears or saws, which 
require abrasive cutting equipment. Saws using abra- 
sive wheels have been developed to cut rapidly and 
accurately and are a necessary part of the cutting 
equipment in forging plants where highly alloyed 
compositions are forged. A circular band saw is used 
to a limited degree for production cutting but finds 
a more extensive use in shop laboratories where speci- 
mens are prepared for inspection and testing. 

Drop forgings and press forgings normally re- 
quire a trimming operation to remove the thin 
plate-like metal that has been squeezed out be- 
tween the dies at the die parting plane. This 
excess metal is called “flash” and is removed 
by a shearing operation in a power press, Trim- 
ming tools consist of a set of trimmer blades 
whose edges fit around the forging contour at the 
parting plane, and a punch which pushes the forging 
through the trimming blades. The punch pushing fac« 
has an even bearing on top of the forging so that 
the forging is not bent or twisted in the trimming 
operation. This operation may be performed eithe! 
cold or hot. Small forgings of carbon steels or low 
alloy steels are trimmed cold. Medium and _ larg 
forgings are usually trimmed hot in a press located 
adjacent to the forging hammer. While normal practic 
is to push the forging through the trimming blades. 
there are times when it is held in position and the cut 
ting blades are used to shear the flash. Punching out 
of webs in voids in the forging is performed on sim- 
ilar presses, and usually the punch shears away and 
pushes the slug out of the forging. Where trimming 
and punching are done hot, it is customary to use 
the heat remaining in the forging after it has ee? 
worked in the hammer or forging press. 

Coining, sizing, planishing, and ironing are 
operations performed with high tonnage pr sses- 
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* Furst Cost or Final Oita 


ind There are bearing bronzes which are cheaper than Bunting’s, 


if‘you are interested only in first cost or purchase price. But 


if, as we believe, your interest is in ultimate cost—then you 

‘ will buy Bunting. 

“ee Bunting Bearing Bronze is made to standards of quality 

~ve maintained and improved through the years. Cast ina foundry 

foe where the temperature and analysis of each ladle is checked 
and controlled, machined on most modern equipment, in- 
spected for conformity to dimensions, structure and finish, 
Bunting Bronze Bearings and Bars cost less ultimately because 

your scrap loss is virtually zero. The Bunting Brass & Bronze 

Co., Toledo 9, Ohio—Branches in Principal Cities. 
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PRODUCTION OF FORGINGS 





Fig. 12—-Typical slot type forge furnace. Note equip- 
ment arrangement for moving heated forging stock 
from furnace to drop hammer and finally to the 


trimming press 


Coining is usually considered an operation where 
bosses or flat parts of the forging are squeezed under 
heavy pressure to impart close dimensional toler- 
ances to those sections, so as to eliminate more ex- 
pensive machining operations. Small bosses can be 
cold coined to tolerances as close as plus or minus 
0.002-inch, the practical accuracy depending upon 
forging variations from the forging units, size of 
the bosses, composition of the forging alloy, and ca- 
pacity of the coining press. Coining presses range in 


9% 


size from about 500 to 3000 tons coin pressure. Siz 
ing, an operation similar to that of coining, is usuall 

performed to tolerances of lesser accuracy and over 
a greater surface area. Planishing is a coining typ 

of operation on diameters where the part is struc 

several times and the piece is rolled after each blow. 
A smooth surface, to close tolerances, is imparted 
to diameters and ball ends. Ironing is a press opera- 
tion designed to impart smooth surfaces and to add 
desired markings. All of the aforementioned opera- 
tions may be performed cold or at a low red tem- 
perature, the choice depending upon amount of metal 
movement desired. Dots or line marks on the face of 
a golf club head forging are an example of low red 
temperature ironing. Other press operations are form- 
ing, where sections of a forging are moved in rela- 
tion with each other; and straightening where warp- 
age and misalignment is removed on long parts. 

Heating plays a highly important part in the man- 
ufacture of good forgings, a more important part than 
is realized by some of present day forging plants. 
Not only is good heating equipment and practice 
absolutely essential for many of the more complex 
alloys in use, but good practice brings out better prop- 
erties in plain compositions. Forge heating furnaces 
are used in three general types; batch forge furnaces, 
rotary forge furnaces, and straight continuous, or 
pusher types, where fuel is burned. Fuel oil and gas 
are the most common heating fuels. 

The batch forge furnace is used most commonly, 
particularly for heating small and medium sized bars. 
It is box-like in construction with burners placed 
at the sides or ends. Furnace front may have a long 
narrow slot which remains open and through which 
forging stock is placed into the furnace and taken 
out for forging when reaching heat. Modern batch 
forge furnaces are fully insulated with fire brick 
in order to develop furnace efficiency and to provide 


Fig. 13—Fifty kw induction unit for heating small 
bars for upsetting. Material is heated to 2100 de- 
grees F at the rate of one each four seconds 
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wt Typical Machine Shop Reporte: 


% 


BETTER 
PRODUCTION 


Longer Tool Life 


Better Finish 


WITH J&L 
FREE-CUTTING “‘E”’ STEE 


- THE NEW FREE-CUTTING BESSEMER SCREW STOCK 


Hundreds of profit conscious machine 
shops throughout the metal-working 
industry have switched to J&L “E”’ 
Steel to ensure dollar savings through 
longer tool life and increased production. 

Here’s a report from a typical inde- 
pendent shop which produced the parts 
shown actual size at right: 


“J&L ‘E’ Steel machines very well 

. the finish obtained has been ex- 
cellent . . . our tool life has been in- 
creased ... we have been able to 
realize 339% better production. We 
are interested in changing all our 
specifications to your new ‘E’ Steel.” 


These are reasons why J&L “E” 
Steel has been so enthusiastically 
accepted throughout the industry. But 
there are others—four years of exhaus- 
tive held testing in a 100 applica- 
tions ae J&L * Steel’s superi- 
orty. Now since -" Steel has been 


‘i 

JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION | 
rym its own raw materials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED | 
ce-son ated! predicts as tint’ & BARS AND SHAPES » STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD | 
ce-'-in products in oviscovor ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL | 


a0 jALLOY (Ai-tensile steels). 


h 20, 1950 


PRODUCTS + “PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


on the market, 80°, of the new users 
report: 

Better Machine Finish 

Longer Tool Life 

Higher Speeds 

Machinability Ratings up to 170 
Better Response to Forming and 
Cold Work 

J&L “E” Steel is made in three grades: 
E-15, E-23, and E-33, each within the 
composition limits of the standard 
bessemer screw steels and with similar 
tensile properties. 

Investigate the production economies 
you can gain with J&L “E” Steel. 
Write today for your free copy of the 
booklet “Faster Machining... Smoother 
Finish ... Longer Tool Life.” It will 
give you additional information 
on properties, grades and their 
equivalents, and applications. 

“E” Steel (U.S. Pat. No. 2,484,231) 
is easily identified by the distinctive 
blue color on the end of every bar. 


+ + + tt 
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PARTS SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 












Jones & Lavcuutn Steet Corp. 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your booklet, “Faster 
Machining . . . Smoother Finish... 
Longer Tool Life,” describing J&L { 
ai Og Steel. 
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PRODUCTION OF FORGINGS 





Fig. 14—-Fiber structure or flow lines in typical 
connecting rod, hub shaft and section of crankshaft 
forgings are shown here 


personal comfort for the forging crew. Many of them 
are equipped with automatic temperature controls 
so that accurate temperatures can be maintained 
at all times and their tight furnace design and con- 
struction permits a small pressure to be maintained 
in the heating chamber to prevent infiltration of out- 
side air. Air infiltration in the older types is one of 
the main causes of excessive scaling on forging 
stock. 

Rotary forge furnaces are circular in construction 
and have a hearth that rotates very slowly. Purpose 
of the rotating hearth is to get correct heating by 
allowing the piece to remain in the furnace sufficient- 
ly long for thorough heating but not long enough 
to overheat. Speed of rotation can be adjusted to suit 
particular requirements. These forge furnaces are 
usually equipped with automatic temperature con- 
trol to insure that forging stock is exposed to correct 
temperature for the correct amount of time. 

The straight continuous forge furnace, commonly 
known as the pusher type, is a long unit in which 
forging stock is fed into the furnace at one end, called 


100 


the charging end, and removed at the other eni, 
called the discharging end. Forging stock, in moving 
through the furnace length may be slid along on heat 
resisting rails, or may be moved along directly on 
the refractory hearth, depending upon furnace design. 
Where rails for the hearth are used, only square billet 
stock can be pushed through, with the pieces reposing 
side by side. Some continuous furnaces are designed 
with “Vee” grooves to guarantee that stock is pushed 
through end to end in the grooves. Pusher mechan- 
ism is designed to move the entire load as dictated 
by heating requirements. This mechanism may be 
of the hydraulic or mechanical type. 

Furnace capacities are usually calculated by their 
ability to heat a given weight of steel to a given 
temperature during an hour’s time. 

Temperature usually considered for heating steel 
forging stock is 2400° F. Batch forge furnaces are 
built in capacities from 100 to about 300 pounds per 
hour. Larger capacity batch furnaces are usually 
built to order. Rotary forge furnaces can be built 
in sizes to accommodate most any requirement. 
Some existing rotary furnaces have capacities up to 
8000 pounds per hour. Continuous pusher forge fur- 
naces also can be built to any desired capacity, some 
having capacities of over 10,000 pounds per hour. 
Fig. 12 shows a typical batch forge furnace. 

Induction forge heating, the newest method used 
in forging plants, gained recognition during the 
recent world war. At present, it is in its infancy for 
general forging use, due mainly to high cost of in- 
stallation and special electrical requirements. Induc- 
tion forge heating, however, has much to recommend 
it and may find wider use in the future. Important 
advantages are in heating stock to temperature 
without appreciable scaling. More important, perhaps, 
is the absence of scale in impression dies, for scale 
greatly increases wear on die impressions, in many 
cases as much as two to three times. Also, hot forg- 
ing stock devoid of scale will permit a smoother 
forged surface, free of roughness which scale can 
cause. A further advantage is when trouble develops 
at the hammer or in the dies which shuts down the 
forging unit, there is not a furnace full of forging 
stock to be damaged or lost because of excessive scal- 
ing or over-exposure to high temperatures. With an 
induction heating unit, only one or a few pieces are 
being heated at any given time. Fig. 13 shows 2 
typical induction heating unit. 

Forging temperatures required depend upon the 
particular alloy being forged. Ferrous compositions 
which include wrought and ingot iron, carbon and 
alloy steels, tool steels, stainless irons and steels, and 
some of the nonferrous alloys such as Monel metal 
and Inconel, require forging temperatures from about 
1900 to 2500° F. The exact required temperature 
depends upon metal composition being heated and 
somewhat upon its size in section area. Copper ast 
alloys which include copper, brasses, and bronzes 
usually require forging temperatures in the rangt 
between 1100 and 1700° F with exact temper ‘ure 
depending upon the alloy being heated. Aluminu! und 
magnesium forging alloys are normally heat! t 
temperatures between 600 and 900° F. Some con 0si- 
tions in both ferrous and nonferrous groups ave 
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wide forging ranges, while other alloys must be 
worked in rather narrow temperature ranges. 

Most forging plants, praticularly those using im- 
pression dies for production work, consider cleaning 
of forgings by scale removal a normal routine pro- 
cedure. Not too many years ago, scale was removed 
by pickling in most production forging plants, and 
while a considerable amount of pickling is still being 
done, much of the cleaning is now being done by shot- 
blasting. Pickling is a chemical process whereby forg- 
ings are immersed in a suitable acid solution for a 
given length of time, followed by rinsing in water to 
remove the acid solution. Shotblasting makes use of 
small steel pellets which are thrown against the forg- 
ing surfaces to remove scale. Forging scale, in ad- 
dition to being unsightly, is a hindrance to subsequent 
machining production because it tends to dull cutting 
tools and is detrimental to the efficiency of cutting 
fluids. Tumbling is a cleaning process that found 
considerable use in forging plants years ago but 
recently seems to be losing out to shotblasting. 

Visual and dimensional inspection is a routine af- 
fair in a modern forging plant. After cleaning, all 
forgings are inspected for visible defects such as 
cold shuts, unfilled sections, rough surfaces and other 
visible imperfections. Where more exacting inspec- 
tion is necessary, as for aircraft forgings, magnetic 
inspection is used to detect invisible surface and sub- 
surface defects. A few representative forgings are 
generally checked for dimensions to be certain that 


they are within prescribed limits. Many forging plants 
that forge alloy steels have their own heat treating 
furnaces for treatment of forgings to specified re- 
quirements. 

Flow lines in wrought metals were known and ob- 
served for many years and associated with strength 
and toughness that was known to be inherent in 
the forging. Only in more recent years has it been dem- 
onstrated that proper positioning of the fiber struc- 
ture in forgings will develop maximum strength for 
applications where live stresses of shock, impact, and 
fatigue are encountered. For static loads, position 
of the flow lines is not of importance but on parts 
subjected to vibration, impact, shock, and fatigue, 
improved service is obtained by correct positioning 
and permitting a continuity of the flow lines through- 
out the forging length. Maximum live stresses should 
always be at right angles to the length of the flow 
lines, in a manner that hard wood might be placed 
to carry a heavy load. Many test specimens taken in 
the longitudinal and transverse direction indicate 
that tensile strength is about the same in either 
direction but that impact strength, that is, the resis- 
tance to impact stresses, is three times as great with 
proper positioning. Positioning of the fiber structure 
is of great importance on forged parts that are to 
be used in aircraft service, many automotive, truck 
and tractor parts, and other applications where serv- 
ice requirements are rugged. Fig. 14 shows flow lines 
or fiber structure in various forged parts. 





Fast Heating 


and drawn at 1000° F. 


Following of bars treated similarly to those in 


(Continued from Page 79) 
temperatures. In such cases the 
facets appeared more severe after 
prolonged heating or after relatively 
little hot work. Both papers acknowl- 
edge that furnace atmosphere is a 
factor but not an essential one, since 
Jominy, in an earlier paper, showed 
that steel may be burned by heat- 
ing in a vacuum. 

tecent. work has indicated that 
facets, with accompanying adverse 
effect on toughness and _ ductility, 
may be produced either by excessive 
forging temperatures (burning, or 
fusion of grain boundary metal) or 
by oxygen penetration and resulting 
intergranular oxide formation. Of 
the two, the oxygen penetration seems 
to be the more serious since it oc- 
curs at normal forging temperatures. 

Oxygen Penetration—In search of 
confirmation that _ intergranular 
Oxides decrease metal flow, an _ in- 
vestigation was based upon the prem- 
ise that the presence of facets was 
indicative of oxygen penetration. Fig. 
) shows fractures of AISI 4340 bar 
stock, 15¢-inch diameter after slow 
heating to 2350° F. The bar on the 
lef! was heated in an oxidizing atmos- 
Ph re and the bar on the right in a 
hy rogen atmosphere. After air cool- 
in’ to room temperature the bars 
Mv reheated to 1500° F, oil quenched 
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this treatment they were nicked and 
fractured. Since the only variable in 
heating these test pieces was the 
atmosphere, it appears reasonable to 
conclude that the facets occur by 
penetration of oxygen originating in 
the atmosphere. 

S'ow heating permits time for 
oxygen penetration and oxide forma- 
tion along certain of the austenite 
grain boundaries which are coarsened 
at the elevated temperatures. On sub- 
sequent heat treatment the structure 
is completely refined by recrystalliza- 
tion. However, the oxide film remains 
undisturbed in its original position 
established at the high temperature. 
The fracture follows through the 


weakened paths provided by the’ 


oxides. Appearance of facets is no 
indication that the steel is coarse 
grained after heat treatment, but 
indicates that the intergranular oxide 
remained undisturbed by the grain re- 
finement which followed its forma- 
tion. 


Fig. 6 shows the influence of atmos- 
phere and temperature upon facet 
formation with s'ow heating. While 
the facets are more pronounced at 
2350° F, in the overheated range and 
with the oxidizing atmosphere, they 
are still plainly evident at the normal 
forging temperature with a reducing 
atmosphere. Fig. 7 shows fractures 


Fig. 6 except for the heat rate. Fast 
heating, without a soak, resulted in 
facet-free fractures. 

Facets produced by the slow heat- 
ing in these tests were in bars which 
were heated to forging temperature 
but not hot worked. It is quite pos- 
ble that had some work been per- 
formed the facets would not have ap- 
peared in the fracture. The metal flow 
in the hot working would break up 
the continuity of the oxide film, thus 
eliminating the plane of weakness 
necessary for revealing the film, or 
facet, upon fracturing. In such a 
case the intergranular oxides have 
little, if any, influence on room tem- 
perature physical properties. Never- 
theless, their presence might well ac- 
count for increased resistance to de- 
formation in the forging operation 
through increasing internal friction 
along grain boundaries. 

Grain Boundaries — Grain bound- 
aries and the manner in which they 
function in hot working have been 
given some emphasis to this point. 
The extent of the boundaries is deter- 
mined by the austenite grain size at 
the end of the heating period. The 
influence of heating time on grain 
size is illustrated in Fig. 8. In this 
instance, bars of AISI 52100 steel 
were heated to 2100°F. One was 
heated at the fast rate of 2 minutes 
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18-Volt 
PLATFORM 
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UA 
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This 18-VOLT MOTO-PLAT- 
FORM TRUCK was built for a 
Large Cast Iron Pipe Co. to han- 
dle loaded core rack in and out 
of ovens, where operating space 
was a factor. The former method 
of handling required three men 
to move this load—now one man 
does the job with greater safety 
and no core breakage. 





OMPACT POWER UNIT: Only 25” from front 
of truck to the back of battery. 


PLATFORM: 
EASY CONTROL: 


verse by a turn of the wrist on easy grip roller type handle. 


Built to specifications for width and length of load. 
You get two speeds forward and two speeds re- 


Push buttons 


in the ends of handle control hydraulic lifting and lowering of platform. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Rolling Mills Save 
Hours per day 
with this 18-volt 
CRANE TRUCK. 


Tests in actual service prove 
this truck invaluable as a ume 
and labor saver in removing 
and replacing Jarge rolling 
mill bearings and pods. This 
truck also pays off in lifting 
loads out of pits, handling 
ladles and other loads up to 
1,000 pounds. Furnished in 
various sizes and_ specifica- 
tions. Tell us the nature of 
your work. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 











Shs MOTO-TRUE Co. 


I9$3 E. 59th Street 
CLEVELAND 3, OH/O. 
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RIZED HAND TRUCHS 


















per thickness inch; the other at ag 


slow rate and soaked. 


Bars Were} j 


water quenched, nicked and fractured} | 
Differences in grain size are striking|] 


It appears that the fine grain siz 


associated with fast heating is a con.) 
tributing factor in improving metal 


flow. 


Oxygen penetration which accom.|” 
panies slow heating and soaking off] 


steel in an atmosphere containing} 


free or combined oxygen may lead 
to decreased metal flow in still an. 
other manner. A decisive influence 
in shaping and forming is friction 


of the plastic material on the forming 
tools or dies. This friction depends) 
primarily upon the surface composi- 7 


tion of the plastic material. 


Influence of Scale — 
scale in decreasing die life and in. 


creasing surface friction is well f 
known to the forging industry anf} 
all efforts are made to avoid its 
formation or effect its removal be. 4 
fore the hot blank is placed on th} 
dies. The contribution of fast heat- 4 


ing to minimizing scale formation has 
been establiched. However, fast heat- 


ing goes even further by minimizing ) 


eliminating in some cases, the oc 
currence of subsurface oxides which 
if present, increase surface friction 
and resistance to deformation. 

To illustrate these subsurface 
oxides, samples prepared for the 
microscope were taken adjacent t 
the fractures of the test bars pre 
viously shown in connection wit! 
facet formation. The photomicro- 
graphs of the bar surfaces are show 
in Fig. 9. For detection of oxygel 
concentration and oxides, an alkalin: 
dichromate etchant was used. This 
reagent forms an oxide coating 0 
the surface generally, but not in thos 
areas which have been previous! 
oxidized. Surface of the AISI 434 
bar heated according to conventiona 
practice to 2350° F in an oxidizin: 
atmosphere is shown in Figs. 9A ane 
9B at 100X and 400X magnification 
respectively. The white area indicate 
the oxygen concentration and extené 
approximately 0.005-inch below th 
surface. The oxides appear as g74! 
globules. It should be apparent tha! 
scale removal prior to forging cannct 
effectively eliminate these oxides 
which have become a part < 
subsurface metal layer. 

An AISI 4340 bar fast heat 
a rate of 2 minutes per inch 
ameter to 2350°F in an oxidizine 
atmosphere is shown at 100X% mae 
nification in Fig. 9C. In this ca* 
only traces of the oxygen com 
centration and oxide formatio: 4!” 
pear at the surface. The sur 
face of the same steel after 16a 
ing to 2350°F in hydrogen is + 0W" 
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Accuracy 


calls for POTOMAC M 





“HOT- 
WORK 
STEELS” 


s the title of a new, six- 
ige folder that tells 
bout the chromium, 


Olybdenum, vanadium 





fot Die Steel known as 
OTOMAC M—andalso 
vers other grades for 
ther hot-work opera- 
ms. Secure your copy 
vrite today! 


| ODRESS DEPT. S-3 
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And it doesn't 
have to be 


TYPEWRITERS 
you're 
die casting! 














HOT-WORK DIE STEEL 


In the precision casting of aluminum, 
POTOMAC M Hot-Work Die Steel is 
especially favored as the material for 
die-casting dies because its properties 
help assure accuracy of the steel itself 
after heat treatment. Die makers have 
found that size changes are held to 
a minimum. 

Dimensional stability is thus the 
first contribution that POTOMAC M 
makes to accuracy. 

Production accuracy of the die after 
it is in service is maintained also by the 
resistance of POTOMAC M to wear, 
to heat checking, and to metal wash. 

Allegheny Ludlum makes a complete 
line of steels for hot-work tooling of 
various kinds—so, whether your need 
is the mass producing of duplicate 
parts or fabricating a few of them, call 


for hot-work 
Tell us 


time 
counsel or service or both. 
your requirements. 


up “A-L” every 


LEGHENY 
UDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TOOL STEEL DIVISION: DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


lente lool Seeds 


Wad 24864 
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AINL "RUILULIUN 
where your product needs it 


HIGH LUSTER 
CORROSION RESISTANT PRODUCTS 
... AT LOW COST 


Fabricate with PERMACLAD STAINLESS CLAD STEEL and you give 
your products stainless protection and beauty at greatly reduced 
cost ... and at the same time you trim your forming expense. 

PERMACLAD combines the surface characteristics of stainless 
steel with the excellent forming qualities of carbon steel, thus 
providing corrosion resistance at decreased costs. You can cold 
form PERMACLAD easily . . . deep-draw it without intermediate 
annealing and form it into parts that cannot be formed at all 
from other corrosion resistant materials. 

The percentage of cladding (10% or 20%), remains constant 
even with the most severe draw. 

Now is the time to cut costs and produce more attractive, 
higher quality products ... architectural 
trim, interiors, exteriors, etc. Get complete 
information today. Write for FREE 8-Page The Finer 


Folder P-18. The Finish, The 
Finer The Product 


STAINLESS Use 


PERMAELAD «» PERMACLAD 


STEEL 
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at 100X magnification in Fig. 9D. “hy 


etch reveals that the elimination o;| | 


oxygen from the furnace atmospher, 
resulted in a scale-free surface an 
subsurface metal that is devoid 0: 
oxygen concentration and oxides. 
This presentation of evident metal. 
lurgical benefits of fast radiant ga 


heating for forging is based upon fiel;! 
reports and laboratory investigations! 
The conclusions should be considere(| 7 
as preliminary in view of the natur| | 
of the test procedure. The full evalu-| 


ation of these benefits and the in. 
fluence upon hot working character. 
istics and end product properties ar 
subjects of continuing study in th 
laboratory and in industrial opera. 
tions. 
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1. ‘‘High Forging Temperatures Revealed | 
Facets in Fracture Tests,’’ ASM Transaction: 
Vol. 36, 1946. 

2. ‘‘Some Aspects of the Overheating 


Steel Drop Forgings,’’ Journal of the Iron ay 
Steel Imstitute, No. 1, 1946 


Automobile Spring 
(Concluded from Page 81) 


long and the short leaf 26% inches 
It weighs approximately 25 pounds 
against 35 pounds for a comparabk 
eight-leaf design. Each leaf has a 
as-rolled section thickness of 0.23/- 
0.262-inch, and width of 3% inches 
Sides of the main leaf are tapere 
at the ends down to the standard 2- 
inch eye. Thickness of the interme 


diate leaf, starting at a point about - 


8 inches from either end, is tapere 
uniformly by hot rolling down to ap- 
proximately ;;-inch, and the _ shor 
leaf is similarly thinned, starting 2 
a point about 6 inches from eithe! 
end. 

Conventional springmaking tech: 
niques are used, after the taper roll: 
ing of the two shorter leaves and th 
trimming of the ends of the mall 
leaf for width. That is, the prope! 
arc is formed in the leaves by ho 
quenching in oil, the heated leave 
being held rigidly in a fixture um 
cool. Finally the temper is draw 
back slightly and the leaves sho 
peened on the tension or concave sit 
only to improve fatigue life. 

Conventional types of alloy ste¢ 
are used in the three-leaf spring 4 
sign. They include SAE 9260, 516 
and Amola-type, and are purchased 
in hot-rolled flat bar form. 


Has G. M. Approval 


E. F. HOUGHTON & Co., Philaae 
phia, has received General Moto! 
Corp. approval of its transmissi0 
fluid, type A, for use in automatl 
transmission and torque converter 
fluid coupling systems of auto! ybiles 
made by that company. 
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ime Through Tuyeres 


indicated as method of uniform 
slag injection to aid blast 
furnace desulphurization 


nt metal.) | 


liant ga; @-IME introduced into the slag with- 
pon fiel) gn a blast furnace aids desulphuriza- 
tigations) gion but the problem is how to get 
onsidere;) he lime into the slag uniformly and 
e natur) economically. One means of accom- 
ll evalu. 4 plishing this objective, namely, in- 
| the in.) @ection of the lime through the tuy- 
haracter.) seres, was described March 3 to mem- 
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] bers of the Blast Furnace and Coke 
MAssociation of the Chicago district. 

The presentation was made by 

eorge E. Steudel, consultant, A. J. 
: Boynton & Co., Chicago, using de- 
Mailed plans of a system designed to 
Me capable of injecting 40 tons of 
Dime per day into a 16-tuyere fur- 
@nace. The speaker stated a blast fur- 
“nace has two types of slags-—-bosh 
Wslag and hearth slag. Desulphuriza- 
Ttion takes place between the tuyere 
Dine and the hearth, thus the logical 
@move would be to decrease lime con- 
4 ent in the bosh slag and increase it 
“Gin the hearth slag. When such pro- 
Fcedure was tried on a Pittsburgh dis- 
trict furnace, production increased 
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Yand coke consumption decreased. 


Tuyere-Injection—According to Mr. 
Steudel, a more uniform hearth slag 
is to be obtained when the lime is 
introduced through each of the tu- 
'yyeres. In essence, the system he de- 
dl scribed consists of a lime storage ar- 
‘Jrangement and a means for getting 
the material to the tuyeres and blown 
through them. 

In a fully mechanized system, lime 
crushed to pass through a No. 20 
mesh can be automatically unloaded 
Ffrom covered hoppers to be carried 
Bby conveyor to a storage hopper. 
>From this hopper, the lime goes by 
@screw conveyor to a 2-inch pipe to 
each tuyere, each pipe being equip- 
7 ped with its own blower. In a sim- 
pler system, lime could be unloaded 
"from bags manually to move by con- 

veyor to the blow pipes, but this 

would require adding one man per 
jturn. Mr. Steudel asserted that air 
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Frequired for injection would amount 
jto about 5 per cent of total air to 
furnace, 

© Several blast furnace operators who 
, Participated in the discussion agreed 





) that the injection system appeared 
r to have possibilities and one warned 
me thai high sulphur coals eventually 
 ™ay force the use of lime injection 
lm equinment. Each speaker, however, 
| *pparently cognizant of the substan- 
) tial investment which installation of 


the system would require, seemed 
to hope that the other fellow would 


. 
ml 
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be the first to try it on his stock. 


Illinois Coke Problem—Midwestern 
blast furnace operators continue to 
hope that more coke made from IIli- 
nois coal can be utilized in their fur- 
naces. Research has gone on for 
many years and the subject still is 
under investigation. A paper on the 
subject by Charles M. Squarcy, blast 
furnace engineer, Inland Steel Co., 
East Chicago, Ind., reported expe- 
rience with furnace coke con- 
taining 25 and 15 per cent Illinois 
coal with balance Eastern coals. 

In general, when Illinois coal is 
in the coke mix, ash is higher and 
more coke is required per ton of iron. 
Illinois coal is high oxygen, and 
does not lend itself well to storage, 
consequently, direct use from the car 
is desirable. Those who have utilized 
Illinois coa] in their coke production 
agree that good coke can be made 
providing only comparatively small 
amounts of Illinois fuel are used in 
the mix. 

Addressing the luncheon on the sub- 
ject of “Supervisory and Executive 
Leadership,” Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner, 
University of Chicago, asserted that 
the executive’s job is becoming more 
complicated, because of technological 
improvements and a changing world. 
Leacership has deteriorated and must 
be rebuilt. The speaker declared that 
the worker will buck the system if 
not given an opportunity to advance. 
A problem of management is to de- 
velop enthusiasm for getting the job 
done. 


German Plant Conditions—F. M. 
Gillies, works manager, Inland Steel 
Co., East Chicago, Ind., presented a 
most interesting summary of coke 
plants and blast furnaces in Germany. 
Just recently he returned from 
Europe where he_ spent _ several 
months as chief of steel production 
for the Army in connection with the 
zone controlled by England, France 
and the United States. 

Most of the equipment he inspected 
appeared to be high grade and little 
of it was damaged by bombing. Car- 
bon hearths are widely used in Ger- 
man blast furnaces and apparently 
with good results. For the most 
part, however, refractory tap holes 
are used. Mr. Gillies stated Ameri- 
can steelmakers will be interested in 
a forthcoming report on what hap- 
pens when coke ovens are shut down 
quickly and completely. This hap- 
pened in Germany and it would ap- 
pear the consequences were not too 
great, at least that is the indication 
so far. In this country, the opinion 
is that such shutting down would be 
catastrophic. 
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CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


Seeeneeeaeacer 
Teeseeeeseane 


Mar, 20-25, Concrete Reinforcing Steel Insti- 
tute: Meeting, at The Shamrock, Houstor 
Institute headquarters are at 38 S, Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 

Mar. 21-22, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America: Annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Society headquarters are in 
the Midland Bidg., Cleveland. 

Mar, 22-23, Malleable Founders’ Society: Mar- 
ket development conference, Evanston, Ill 
in co-operation with Northwestern Univer 
sity. Society headquarters are in the Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 

Mar. 24, Malleable Founders’ Society: Western 
sectional meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicagt 
Society headquarters are in the Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland. 

Mar, 28-31, Society of the Plastics Industry: 
Fourth national plastics exposition Navy 
Pier, Chicago. Society headquarters are at 
295 Madison Ave., New York 

Mar. 29, Material Handling Institute Ine.: 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Inst 
tute headquarters are at 1108 Clark Bldg 
Pittsburgh 

Apr. 3-4, Association of Lron & Steel Engi- 
neers: Spring conference, Birmingham As- 
sociation headquarters are in the Empire 
Bldg Pittsburgh 

Apr. 4-7, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: Sixth annual conference, Hotel 
Jefferson, St Louis. 
quarters are in the Milam Blidg., Houston 


Associatior head 


Apr. 5-7, Midwest Power Conference: Spor 
sored by Illinois Institute of Technology and 
18 universities and professional societies, at 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Conference dire 
tor is Roland A. Budenholzer, Illinois Insti 
tute of Technology, 3300 S Federal St 
Chicago 


Apr. 5-7, American Institute of Electrical 


Engineers: Second conference n electric 
welding, Rackham Educational Memorial 
Bldg., Detroit. Institute headquarters are 


at 33 W. 39th St., New York. Co-operating 
societies are American Welding Society and 
Industrial Electrical Engineers’ Society of 
Detroit 

Apr. 10-12, Iron & Steel Division, AIME: 33rd 
annual conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel 
Cincinnati AIME headquarters are at 29 
W,. 39th St., New York 

Apr. 10-12, American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers: Annual convention and show 
Hotel Statler, Detroit Society headquarters 
are at 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Apr. 10-14, American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers: Industrial exposition, Philadelphia 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia Society 
headquarters are in the ASTE Bldg., 10700 
Puritan Ave Detroit 

Apr. 11-12, American Zine Institute: Meet 
ing, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. Institute head 
quarters, 60 E, 42nd St., New York 

Apr. 12-14, National Petroleum Association: 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland As 
sociation headquarters are in the Munsey 
Blidg., Washington 

Apr. 12-14, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Spring meeting Hotel Statler 
Washington. Society headquarters are at 29 
W. 39th St., New York 

Apr. 13-14, American Machine Tool Distribu 
tors’ Association: Meeting, Edgewater Beact 
Hotel Chicago headquarters 
at 505 Arch St., 


Associatior 

Philadelphia 6 
Apr. 14-15, Ohio State Welding Engineering 
Conference: Conference on economy in de 


sign and_ production Make _ reservations 
with sponsor, welding engineering depart 
ment, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Downtown headquarters at Fort Hayes 


Hotel, Columbus 
Apr. 17-19, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Aeronautic meeting and aircraft engineering 
display, Hotel Statler, New York 
headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 


Society 
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Internal Corrosion a Problem 


ABLE to _ penetrate considerable 
thicknesses of any material, the high- 
energy particles and _ radiations 
emitted from an atomic energy plant 
nuclear reactor may change the ar- 
rangement of the atoms of which a 
structure is made, and materially 
alter its physica] properties. Speak- 
ing before the Fort Wayne, Ind., sec- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Harry E. 
Stevens of Knolls Atomic Power Lab- 
oratory, operated by the Research 
Laboratory of General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, stated that this 
internal corrosion is a problem which 
must be guarded against as ordinary 
rusting must be precluded in all en- 
gineering work. 

A structural material that may be 
entirely satisfactory for ordinary en- 
gineering uses might be made unfit 
for prolonged operation in an atomic 
power plant, he stated. The wrong 
structure material could have an ad- 
verse effect in another way if much 
of the atomic plant structure acts as 
a neutron blotter, a function which 
is reserved for the control rods in 
the reactor. The neutrons maintain 
the chain reaction by which atomic 


energy is reduced and the control 
rods keep the reactor from running 
away by soaking up these neutrons 
much in the manner of a blotter soak- 
ing up water. 

Such considerations, the speaker 
declared, make the engineer consider 
strange new _ structural materials, 
these in turn raising a new array of 
procurement problems. Shields to 
protect personnel in the vicinity of 
a reactor from the radiations emitted 
must be thick enough to reduce the 
ray intensity by many thousands of 
times. If concrete is used, it must 
be many feet in thickness, he report- 
ed. It is speaker’s opinion that many 
other materials may be used as shield 
materials and a reduction in shield 
size is to be expected by the proper 
choice of various combinations. 


Need No Crystal Ball 


GUESSWORK and time wasted in 
selecting the right key is eliminated 
by size-marking hex keys for socket 
screws, a development now applied 
to engineered hex keys by Parker- 
Kalon Corp., New York. Stamped 
on the side of the handle is the key 
size and the corresponding socket 
set and cap screw sizes it will fit. 





TRUCK-ON-TRUCK: 








To get an urgently needed fire fighting apparatus 
pump aboard an air transport posed a problem for the American- 
LaFrance Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y., at that city’s airport. The plane’s 
freight door was 8 feet above the ground, the job could not be done 
manually, and the air terminal lacked the necessary handling equip- 
ment. Problem was solved by driving one of the company’s fork-lift 
trucks, made by Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., into one of its 
service department trucks, then transporting the load to the plane. The 
job could have been done from the ground, had it been possible to get 
the industrial truck from the auto truck. 
the air schedule, the pump started on its winged journey to Havana, Cuba 


Py a 


Performed with no delay to 
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LETTERS 


to the Editors 


QDIUNEUUUUUUNAUUUAVALUNARU AAS 


You Benefit Again 


We have for many years been a 
subscriber for your wonderful publi- 
cation and have benefited tremendous- 
ly by its contents. At this time we 
should very much appreciate it if 
you would develop for us a list of 
steel producers in Belgium, France, 
Germany and Luxemburg. We are 
interested in the names of producers 
of the following items: Beams, angles, 
channels, plates, sheets, rounds, flats, 
reinforcing bars, wire rope, chain link 
industrial steel fencing and posts for 
same, nails. 

B, H,. Kline 
General Manager 


Kline Iron & Metal Co 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Our lists of foreign steel producers is not 
broken down in such a fashion to permit the 
compilation you desire. We suggest you write 
Iron & Coal Trades Review, 49 Wellington 
St., Strand, London, England, publishers of 
Rylands Directory which lists all iron and steel 
producing companies in Europe.—The Editors 


Shaving With a Coin 


Referring to the Feb. 27 issue of 
your paper, page 33, who makes the 
electric shaving gadget? 

W, Wallace McKaig 
President & General Manager 


Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Manufacturer of the latest means of in- 
creasing barber unemployment is A. H, Piteh- 
ford Co., 5 Craig Court, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
We know of no _ coin-operated hair cutter, 
however.—The Editors 


Trademark Registered? 


The Carborundum Co. suggested 
that we write to inquire whether you 
know if the following names _ have 
been used as a trademark: Amlox 
Matlox. If you do not have this in- 
formation available, will you advise 
where we could obtain it. 

R, P. Spooner 
American Abrasive Metals C 
Irvington, N. J 


As far as we know, the names have 20! 
been used as trademarks or tradenames. None 
of our sources list either name. Inasmuch 4 
there are many such names of which we have 
no record, it is suggested that you write the 
Executive Examiner for Trade Mark (pera 
tions, United States Patent Office, Washins- 
ton, D,. C.—The Editors 


Small Assembly Lines 


We are particularly interested 
gaining all the information possible 
on assembly lines used in small 
ufacturing plants. We are not 
interested in the systems us In 
large manufacturing plants, su 
the automobile companies and <lec- 
trical units for household pur}se* 
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Fast, easy-to-use, Murex 

Genex electrodes speed 

=~ production of welded 

frames for heavy duty 

earth moving equipment built by The 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. And, their 


nuch as 
we have 


gos a. - nearly spatter-free operation reduces weld 
ashing 


cleaning time to a minimum. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION Many of America’s leading fabricators 


a a eae as ae ae have standardized on Murex electrodes be- 
PHILADELPHIA cause of their ability to provide high qual- 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
E. CHICAGO, IND. touch with Murex performance today. De- 


MINNEAPOLIS —— . ‘ 
SO. SAN FRANCISCO scriptive literature—yours for the asking. 


ity welds at low cost. Let us put you in 
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"See how DUCTILE it Is, Plunkett!” 


Production tied in knots because of hard-to-work materials? No need to 
strangle your production manager! Easy-to-fabricate Thomas Strip will 
help untangle your knottiest problem... and will tie down soaring costs 
at the same time. Harried production people welcome it. Furnished in a 
wide range of tempers—from No. 5, dead soft and extremely ductile, 
through intermediate ranges—it fits your equipment, process and product. 
Its always-right temper saves yours! 
* * . 

Try copper-coated Thomas Strip, for example—widely used to help 
protect parts in process against rust. Fabricating possibilities are 
practically unlimited: it can be stamped, punched, sheared, formed, 
bent, twisted, rolled, beaded and otherwise cold-worked—all without 
damage to the tight copper pre-coat. It can be furnished in special deep 
drawing quality—with the ductile copper pre-coat acting as an effec- 
tive die lubricant, stretching die life and cutting retooling costs. It is 
especially economical for soldering, tinning and brazing operations. 
Available natural, planished and buffed, it serves both as the final 
product finish, or as a ready base for further plating. Its use often 
eliminates costly batch plating and buffing of formed and drawn parts. 
Why not see it for yourself ? We’ll be happy to arrange for a test run in 
your plant, on your equipment and at your 
convenience. Just write: 








THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 
Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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STRIP STEEL Electrocoated with Chromium, Nickel, Copper, Brass and Zinc @ Hot 
Dipped Tin and Lead Alloy @ Lacquer Coated in Colors @ Alloy Strip 
Steel @ Uncoated Strip Steel @ Produced to Your Specifications. 


We would like to put in an assembly 
line used for assembling about 5, 
machines at a time. We understanj 
that there are a number of methods 


The ones we have learned the mos} 


about are individual trucks which 
move down the line on tracks o; 
some sort of a conveyor which car. 
ries the units. 


L. C. Finnell 

Vice President-Treasurer 
Finnell System Inc. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Tearsheets of STEEL articles appearing \ 
March 7, 1949 and April 28, 1947, issues ar 
being sent; they show two systems of toy. 
ing individual trucks around a plant floor 


Jervis B, Webb Co., 8951 Alpine Ave., Deb 


troit 4, Mich, makes this type of equipment 
Another method of assembly is on conveyer 
belts. Some of the many manufacturers of thi 
equipment are: Logan Co., 1115 Franklin st, 
Louisville 6, Ky.; Mathews Conveyor (o, 
212 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa.; Robin 
Conveyors Division, Hewitt-Robins Ine., Pay. 


saic, N. J.; Standard Conveyor Co., 940 I. 5 


diana Ave., North St. Paul, Minn.; Sted 
Parts Mfg. Co., 226 S. Morgan St., Chicay 
7, l.; Link-Belt Co., 300 West Pershing Ri 
Chicago, Ill.; Lamson Corp., 303 Lamson 
Syracuse, N, ¥.—The Editors 


Supersonic Scale Removal 


We would like some informatio 
relative to the application of super. 
sonics to the removal of scale from 
steel and whether this actually take 
the place of pickling or acis as : 
scale breaker. We are in hopes tha 
you can help us on this. 


S. L. Johnson, Supervisor 

New Methods Developments 
Division 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 

St. Paul, Minn. 





Our Production and Engineering News ati 
Glance page in the Nov. 21, 1949, issue car 
ried an article on ultrasonic degreasing tr 
search being carried on by Massa Laboratori«# 
Inc., Cleveland. Your request for informatio 
is being passed on to that company,.—Th 
Editors 


Savings 


In the Jan. 9, 1950, issue of STEEI 
magazine there is an article entitled 
“Man-Hour and Material Savings Et: 
fected by Resistance Welding Jé 
Engine Components,” which is of it 
terest to us. For future referent? 
we would like to obtain a copy 
this article. 


J. Schettler 

Tooling & Development Dept 
MacDonald Bros, Aircraft Ltd 
Winnepeg, Canada 


Copy of the article, detailing operations © 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., is bei 
sent.—The Editors 


Shot of Cut Wire 


We are enclosing a_ photostal 
copy of the Mirrors of Motordo! 
page, which appeared in the Feb. 
1950, issue of STEEL, Will you kind} 
advise where the SAE 1065 cut wit 
shot referred to can be obtained? Wé 
would appreciate to have you adv 
us the name and address of the ma 
ufacturer of this product. 


E. A. Ring 
Kohler Co. 
Kohler, Wis. J 
Cut wire shot is made by Pellets ‘2. ws 
Military Rd., Buffalo, N. Y¥. and “levels” 
Metal Abrasive Co., 880 E. 67th Si, (le 
land 8, O.—The Editors 
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the most} work feed and pressur utting rate 
— s ressure, C gs r Ss 
ae j High Speed Flash Welder are doubled with considerably longer 
hich car} Quick acting pneumatic clamping tool life. Pressure blade lubrication 


) with trunnion-mounted double-acting 
air cylinders and adjustable, self- 
r ‘aligning upper dies furnishing 7000 
pounds clamping pressure are incor- 


pearing ,f) porated in the design of a heavy duty 






















Bee wien 9 75 kva special dual flash welder built 
ow. 

lant flor— |) by Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
ae Warren, O. It has a compact drive 


m conveyor 


which uses a standard Cone-Drive 
rers of thi” 


ranklin St, double-enveloping geared 40-to-1 
gy ‘speed reducer of 4-inch center dis- 
Aca Mig : tance. A double extended output 
inn.; Stef e shaft facilitates power transmission 
agg to upset cams at each end of the 
amson 
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' welder. Machine is completely auto- 
News ats] matic in its cycle, except for load- 
issue car i 
reasing fe =ing and unloading. 
Suaeee Designed for high-speed fabrication 
pany.—T™ of wringer-roll assemblies, the ma- 
® chine has a 2 hp, 440 v, 1200 rpm, 
u 60 cycle motor equipped with Reeves 
4 variable speed pulley and _ solenoid- 
of Self operated brake for accurate control 
entitled of welding and upset cycle. Eight- 
yings Et point heat controls are provided for 
jing Je both welds. Maximum upset force 
is of it of 4500 pounds at each end. 
reference Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 
copy 
Performs Band Machining 
b-grh DoAll Co., Des Plaines, IIl., is in- 
), troducing the Contour-matic machine 
erations § # Which performs line milling and line 
f., is bein ie 


grinding operations in the band ma- 
chining of hard, abrasive and tough 
naterial. Process involves the use 
» of new types of band cutting tools. 
otostati q Machine is completely hydraulic in 


fotordom » Operation and control of tool speed, 
> Feb. 99 work table feed, tool post, table tilt, 
yu kindly blade tension and brakes. Operation 
cut Wit ie is ntrolled from a central panel. 
ned? We Infinite stepless speed range from 40 
yu advise to 000 fpm and 27 band cutting 
the mal He tools permit sawing, milling, filing, 
| Srin’ing, honing and polishing opera- 
tion 

F» line milling operations, a band 

s ine i * tool with tungsten carbide- 
<:., Clee ‘Pp. teeth is used. With controlled 


Ma 
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is provided. The line milling band 
tool withstands high frictional tem- 
peratures encountered at the tooth 





tip. The line grinding and honing 
blade is a tough alloy band on which 
cubical molded abrasive matrices are 
welded in the form of teeth. In its 
cutting action there is an equalized 
balance between bonding and abrasive 
grits which gives a constant degree 
of abrasive exposure. Blade is of- 
fered in 54, 60, 70 and 80 grit. Cool- 
ant must be used with this blade. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Reaches Inaccessible Places 


A long low-clearance handle on the 
series D rotary floor Magnetool of- 
fered by Multifinish Mfg. Co., 2114 
Monroe Ave., Detroit 7, Mich., per- 
mits the operator to pick up steel 
chips from places which are hard 
to reach. A clearance of only 2% 





inches is 
the permanent type and is sealed in 
a tube. 

Magnetool is propelled in carpet 
sweeper fashion, steel parts loading 
automatically over the entire 360 de- 


required. Magnet is of 


grees of magnetic surface. Unload- 
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ing is by means of a Neoprene wiper 
ring which pushes parts to a non- 
magnetic area at each end. Inertia 
brakes prevent roll when the unit is 
not in use. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Microscope for Toolmakers 


Range of measurement is 61% 
inches and workpiece may be sur- 
veyed in co-ordinates up to 6% x 61% 
inches with the measuring toolmaker 
microscope offered by Boeckeler In- 
strument Co., 31 E. Rillito St., Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Instrument’s stage is fitted 
with railings against which the work- 





These are at 
90 degrees to each other to a high 


piece can be placed. 


degree of accuracy. Angular meas- 
urement is made by linear determina- 
tion plus shop trigonometry. 

A protractor eyepiece may be fitted 
at extra cost. Overall magnification 
is about 32X. Illumination is ade- 
quate for magnification used. Light- 
ing adjustment is for shadowless 
lighting of objects. Crosshairs pro- 
vided are at an angle of intersection 
at 60 degrees, this having been found 
the most generally useful. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Welds Thin Tubing 


Principle of the model 1000 tube 
welder, offered by Electrical Main- 
tenance & Engineering Co., 12525 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, O., is to 
feed the curled tube passed the power 
support bar and water entrance tubes 
through the guide and into the fun- 
nel. Then the push-rod mechanism on 
the ram forces the tube through the 
sizing funnel under the welding wheel 
and out through the no-back stripper. 
The ram with mandrel attached then 
pulls out of the tube and picks up the 
next tube on the return stroke. 

Machine is capable of welding 2 to 
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@ NEWEST DEVELOPMENT FOR 
BETTER AND MORE ECONOMICAL 
PEENING AND BLAST CLEANING. 


BETTER because the pellet size and mass 
remain uniform many times longer than with 
other types of shot. And it is extremely dur- 
able, outlasting conventional hard iron shot 
8 to 1 and cast steel shot at least 2 to 1. 


MORE ECONOMICAL. Abrasive _ pur- 
chases are greatly reduced, there is less 
freight and freight handling cost, and less 
equipment wear and maintenance. 


YOUR FIRST ORDER 
IS CONVINCING. 
Mail it Now. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
; of a size to best meet 
tee your individual reeds. 


After 98 Hours’ Use 





THE CLEVELAND METAL ABRASIVE (CO. 


Main Office and Plant: 880 East 67th Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio 
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Howell Works—Howell, Michigan 


7 





3-inch tubing in lengths from 12 t 
31 inches. Material may be 1020 t 
1045 steel or stainless steel of 0.10 t 
0.025-inch in thickness. Tolerance 
must be 0.010-inch on the diameter 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Detail 


Multiple Drilling Head 


An adjustable spindle multiple dril) 
or tapping head made by Ettco Too! 
Co. Inc., 594 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn 
6, N. Y., for any type of drill press 
will drill or tap parts with hole sizes 
up to and including 5/16-inch i: 
steel. Rapid and accurate spindle 
adjustment may be made from 
minimum center distance of 11/1f 





inches to a maximum center distance 
of 75, inches. Spindle of the Ette: 
Emrick head can be located at an\ 
point within a 35/16-inch diamete! 
circle, 

Template method makes spindle lo- 
cation a simple operation. Change 
of location from one drilling or tap: 
ping operation to another is per: 
formed rapidly. The bed plate com: 
ponents are tied together similar to 4 
punch and die, therefore maintaining 
inbuilt accuracy and alignment. Heads 
are offered with two, three, four 0 
five spindles. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Detail 


All Vertical Milling Machine 


Built to hold tolerances up to 0.001- 
inch is the No. 1 vertical milling 
machine with an adjustable head 
built by Columbia Enterprises [In 
Grayslake, Ill. Milling, drilling, o'- 
ing and routing may be performe? 
at any angle as the swivel head -urns 
on a 180 degree radius. Spinvle * 
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\ a 
unit is a bench model arranged for 
femotor drive and furnished with mo- 
f tor pulley and V-belt. Optional equip- 
4 ment include floor stand with built-in 
cabinet, 6-inch layout table and swivel 
% vice, 
listanc ED Cheek No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 
Ettco- ea 
at anv He 
ameter! : ° ° 
ae ta. ~ LARGE VOLUME BLOWERS: North 
Shiai » American Mfg. Co., Cleveland 5, O., 
HA tan fe has added seven new sizes to its 300 
c ia »series blower line. These additions 
. es are of large volume, low pressure 
eta ® type and come in either single or two 
aaee stage units. They may be obtained in . Va" to 4” O. D. 9 to 22 gauge 
“Heads the directly connected style or with \ 
ont ad . Its transmitting power from oe SQUARE-RECTANGULAR 
| es blower impellers through a ly A = °, Ya" to 2” 20 gauge 1” to 2%”, 14, 16, 18 gauge 
» Details ms eS an ily Consult us for engineering and technical help in 
4g eek No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details .. ae the selection of tubing best suited to your needs. 
ne | AIR HANDLING UNITS: Intended a 


F 5 
» 0.001- Primarily for remote installation in 
milling J CMtral plant type air conditioning 

jead, [RP Systems, a new line of air handling 


s Inc. Jf} Wits is announced by Westinghouse 
g, bor- § ma ec Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. - 33 Years in the Business 
‘med es ¢ oT 
formed ' ited as types AH and AV, 9450 BUFFALO STREET « DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 
q curns F ames an also be used for commer- FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN © SHELBY, OHIO 
s eS Cla) a i s : 

nile i 3 1 industrial heating and ven- DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis 
ie and Minneapolis—Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—C. L. Hyland, Dayton, Ohio— 
Es Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass. —Service Ss 

r E L 4 - Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular & Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 

P : 117 Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio ‘s 
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tilating. Sizes range from 1650 to 
14,060 cfm at 500 feet per minute 
coil face velocity when direct expan- 
sion coils are used and up to 18,000 
cfm when water coils are used. Stand- 
ard and double tube steam heating 
coils are also available. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for mere Detaiis 


MEASURES GRAVITY: For meas- 
uring gravity of mold or core coating 
materials, a new pencil-sized hy- 
drometer is being marketed by Harry 
W.; Dietert Co., Detroit, Mich. Body 
of the hydrometer is of clear plastic 
and the Beaume scale is enclosed 
within the body. 


Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


LOCKS IN POSITION: Designed for 
locking the various makes of ball 
and roller bearings in correct position 
on shafts of 5/16 to 7 11/16-inch 
diameter, a new line of locknuts and 
lockwashers is offered by Link Belt 
Co., Chicago 1, Ill. They are easy to 
install and remove, rust resistant and 
vibration proof. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


CLEANS UNDERGROUND: Known 
as the Homestead-Yeager all-electric 
steam cleaner, Homestead Valve Mfg. 
Co., Coraopolis, Pa., introduces the 
unit for use underground or wher- 
ever gaseous or explosive mixtures 
have made cleaning impractical. It 
is electrically heated and powered 
and removes grease, dirt and other 
deposits from machinery, equipment, 
floors, etc. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


MEASURES DENSITY, GRAVITY: 
A new line of Pycnorator instruments 
for measurement and control of fluid 
density and specific gravity is intro- 
duced by Fischer & Porter Co., Hat- 
boro, Pa. Designs available include 
submerged float instruments for use 
in vessels under pressure or vacuum, 
open bubblers, closed diaphragm and 
hydraometer types. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


CADMIUM BRIGTHENER: ROHCO 
20XL cadmium brightener, offered by 
R. O. Hull & Co. Inc., Cleveland 13, 
O., gives uniformity of deposit thick- 
ness, brilliance of deposit over widest 
bright current density plating range 
and maximum production from bar- 
rel units. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR HARD TO HANDLE LIQUIDS: 
Designed for hard to handle liquids 
and gases, a new line of solenoid 
valves is introduced by Charles En- 
gelhard Inc., East Newark, N. J. 
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Vaives are hand made and engineered 
for precision seating insuring tight 
shutoff and trouble free operation for 
life of vaive. Units are mounted ver- 
tically with solenoid on top. Power 
supply can be aiternating or direct 
current. 

Check No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


MULTIPLE V-BELT: A new high ca- 
pacity multiple V-belt with a 40 per 
cent increase in horsepower rating, 
is announced by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. It is also available for use 
Where dissiptation of static is es- 
sential. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTIVE COATING: Specialty 
Coatings Laboratory, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis., has developed a removable pro- 
tective vinyl coating designed to pre- 
vent corrosion, scratching or abrasion 
of metals during production, assem- 
bly, shipping or storage. It is applied 
by spray, brush or dipping and is 
available clear or in both translu- 
cent and opaque colors. 


Check Nv. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


NONMETALLIC CLEANING ABRA- 
SIVE: Known as Black Beauty, a 
new abrasive replacing silica sand 
for blast cleaning and finishing op- 
erations, has been developed by 
American Wheelabrator & Equip- 
ment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. It is 
nonmetallic, noncorrosive and retains 
its abrading qualities even when 
reduced to very fine material. 

Check No, 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


RING THREAD GAGE: Republic 
Gage Co., Detroit 21, Mich., offers a 
titanium solid ring thread gage. Ring 
is of the insert type with knurled 
aluminum collar. It also has inherent 
self-lubricating properties. Rings 
solve the problem of providing a 
functional method of checking male 
threads with gage wear reduced to a 
negligible amount. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


MAINTAINS FLOW RATIO: No. 
235 adjustable lift opening, lever op- 
erated control valve, made by Atlas 
Valve Co., Newark, N. J., is recom- 
mended for use in any process where 
the flow of two fluids must be kept 
within a certain ratio. Seats are pro- 
vided in steps of 1/16-inch diameter 
in single seated valves and steps of 
1g-inch diameter in double seated 
valves. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOOT POWERED PUMP: For use 
on drill press, tapping machine, mill- 
ing machine or bench, a new coolant 
supply unit is introduced by W. A. 
Horejsi Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Stroke 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT —_ 


of the foot pedal on the pump con. 
trols amount of lubricant or fluid 
delivered to the cutting tool. Lubri. 
King unit consists of a heavy Stee] 
tank, holding about 2 gallons of lu- 
bricant, equipped with a foot pump, 
5 feet of plastic hose and nozzle at- 
tachment. 

Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


MINIATURE CYLINDERS: Micro 
model cylinders for use in small jigs 
and fixtures where size and space 
limitations are primary factors are 
available from Air-Mite, Chicago 12, 
Ill. They are machined from solid 
brass bar stock and deliver 75 pounds 
thrust on a 100-pound line pressure. 
Stroke is *%-inch with equal ram 
pressure at any stroke point. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


PORTABLE CRIMPING TOOL: De- 
signed for crimping metal ferrules 
when making on the job hose repairs 
or installations, a new portable fer- 
rule crimping tool is available from 
A. Schrader’s Son Division, Brooklyn 
17, N. Y. As the crimping medium, it 
utilizes two strands of music wire in 
loop form attached to operating han. 
dles in such a way that closing han- 
dles contract the loops. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROLL MARKING DIE HOLDER: 
Known as Parker 100 series, the new 
holders developed by Parker Stamp 
Works Inc., Hartford, Conn., are ma- 
chined and soft ground of a very 
tough alloy steel, then hardened 
throughout and finished ground on 
those surfaces which come in con- 
tact with the segement inserts when 
assembled. The patented taper-lock 
feature assures positive locking and 
self-centering of any type combina- 
tion in the longitudinal direction. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


HOUSING FOR COMPRESSORS, 
PUMPS: An improved housing for 
their heavy duty pumps and com- 
pressors is announced by Gast Mfg. 
Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. Although 
the housing has less overall height 
and is more compact, mounting di- 
mensions have not been changed 80 
that new models are interchange 
able with older models. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 













FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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np Con- 
yr fluid 
. Lubri. 
Vy Steel 
> of lu: Tog Riveted Roller Chains 
- Punp, [i Cnain Belt Co.—8-page illustrated 
zzle at- ulletin No. 50-6 describes Baldwin- 
Rex BA riveted roller chain assembly 
re Details onsisting of standard riveted roller 
rain with special single pin connect- 
Micro Hagor link. Connector has pin which 
all jigs an be driven out easily to assemble 
1 space fyge” disassemble chain. 
ors are [075, V-Bel# Drives 
ago 12, Rockwood Mfg. Co.—20-page illus- 
n solid rated data book No. 1049 covers V- 
pounds Pmpelt drives in sizes from fractional 
ressure fagto 350 hp. Semisteel sheaves with 
i tie split taper bushings, offset keystocks 
and pivoted motor bases are also de- 
scribed. Method of determining prop- 
re Details Pier type and size of drive for specific 
service is related. 
»L: De- 176, Portable Floodlight 
ferrules Fi Natale Machine & Tool Co.—8-page 
repairs P@inustrated publication “New Circle 
ble fer- fp.150 Emergency Portable’ deals 
le from rith portable floodlight having spring 
rooklyn [j™mounted Mogul socket which firmly 
lium, it Pgholds 200, 300 or 500-w Hi-Flood 
wire in PagSealed Beam Lamp against gasket 
ng han. g of heat and moisture resistant 
ig han- jagesbestos. 
77, Speed Reducer 
e Details Dodge Mfg. Corp.—16-page illus- 
trated brochure presents cutaway 
LDER: iews, technical data and prices of 
3 : orque-Arm speed reducer which is 
he new Bi@available in six sizes with capacities 
Stamp o cover wide range of drives up to 
are ma- B25 hp. It consists of reducer with 
a very Biifixed ratio of 15:1 driven by motor 
ardened hrough V-belt drive. 
und on 9978, Grinding & Polishing 
sso Behr-Manning—8-page _ illustrated 
s whet Biiform No. 714 depicts how Metalite 
er-lock Biicloth belts have facilitated backstand 
ng and [grinding and polishing operations 
hen used in conjunction with mod- 


ymbina- 
on. ern contact wheels. Typical examples 
are given of backstand conversion 












e Details 

© pss’ Piinstallations throughout various in- 
SSORS, dustries. . 
ng for 9979. Nonferrous Castings 

1 com: Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co.— 
st Mfg. 16-page illustrated catalog No. 50 de- 
though scribes facilities for making patterns 
height and nonferrous castings. Other sub- 
me & jects include polishing of aluminum, 
as i= Production of magnesium and alumi- 
naa _ §2um alloys, copper-base alloys, Ampco 


metal and physical and mechanical 
properties of cast metals. 


80. Alloy Steel Selection 

Carpenter Steel Co.—12-page illus- 
trated bulletin deals with Nos. 158 
and 5-317 chrome-nickel alloy steels 
of carburizing and hard-tempering 
types, respectively, Physical proper- 
ties, stock sizes available, typical 
uses and working instructions for 
bach type are enumerated, 


e Details 


Helpful Literature 


81. General Purpose Hoists 


American Hoist & Derrick Co.—16- 
page illustrated catalog No. 100H-55 
explains details of general purpose 
hoists available in 5500 to 10,000-Ib 
single line pull oapacities and rated 
from 50 to 100 hp. Among features 
are electric welded base, solid unslot- 
ted alloy steel shafts, balanced drums 
and cut steel gears. 


82. Instrument Panels 

Hays Corp.—8-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 773 explains how instru- 
ment and control panels are made 
and where they are used. Particu- 
lar features including electric clocks, 
pressure gages, transformers, name- 
plates, pushbutton stations and sig- 
nal lights are discussed also. 


83. Centralized Lubrication 
Farval Corp.—l16-page illustrated 
bulletin 25 describes positive me- 
chanical method of delivering oil or 
grease under pressure to group of 
bearings from one central station in 
exact measured quantities. System 
consists of central pumping unit lo- 
cated at safe point at floor level, 
two main supply lines and Dualine 
measuring valve for each bearing. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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84. Vertical Turbine Pumps 

Layne & Bowler, Inc.—32-page il- 
lustrated bulletin 4-42 presents line 
of vertical turbine pumps built for 
wells ranging in diameter from 4 to 
36 in. and in capacities from 50 to 
16,000 gpm. Bowls for special serv- 
ice are available for almost any ca- 
pacity. Publication depicts and de- 
scribes product application and de- 
sign features. 


85, Testing Machine 

Baldwin Locomotive Works — 4- 
page illustrated bulletin No. 305 gives 
details on Baldwin-Tate-Emery PTE 
testing machine having ranges from 
0-2 lb full scale to 5000-lb capacity. 
Loading system; accuracy; specifica- 
tions and accessories such as grips, 
strain followers and recorders are 
covered. 


86. Magnetic Starter 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co.—4-page illustrated folder “New 
Magnetic Starter” deals with type 
RA size 2 magnetic starter having 
right-angle balanced mechanism 
which multiplies 15-lb magnet pull 
to 25 lb at contacts, requiring but 
8.5 w closed and 75 w inrush. 


USE ONE OF THESE CARDS .. 
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87. Double-Stroke Header 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.—14-page illustrated tem- 
porary circular No. 102-A-2 presents 
complete information on Hi-Pro steel, 
solid die, double-stroke crank ma- 
chine capable of making wide variety 
of upset or cold-headed articles. Ma- 
chine is well guarded, compact and 
rigid in design and is provided with 
automatic lubrication, roller bearings 
and safety devices. 


88. Aluminum Casting Alloys 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Federated Metals Div.—40-page il- 
lustrated booklet “Aluminum Casting 
Alloys” contains section on pouring, 
shrinkage, dross control, solution 
treating, aging, stress relief, corro- 
sion, test bars, gas absorption and 
effect of moisture, Metallurgy of al- 
uminum casting alloys is described 
in detail, and specifications are tabu- 
lated. 


89. Ferrous Castings 

Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Ra- 
cine Steel Castings Co.—4-page illus- 
trated folder No. 9 is descriptive of 
custom casting service offered. Five 
types of ferrous castings are avail- 
able: high and low carbon and alloy, 
high strength malleable, pearlitic 
malleable and electric furnace iron. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 








90. Metal Cutters 


H. K. Porter, Inc.—8-page illus- 
trated folder 503 covers Power line 
of special-purpose hand tools for cut- 
ting bolts and screws, form wires, 
bar stock, chain, nuts, wire rope and 
cable, electric wire and rods. Com- 
monly used types are depicted and 
their features, specifications and uses 
listed. 


91. Bench Type Punch Presses 


Klaas Machine & Mfg. Co.—4-page 
illustrated bulletin BC discusses fea- 
tures and applications of Emco mod- 
els W and X bench type power punch 
presses that can perform 18,000 and 
9000 operations per hour, respective- 
ly. Machines will punch any metal 
that can be pierced and can be used 
also for forming, stenciling and riv- 
eting. 


92. Roller Conveyors 


Standard Conveyor Co.—12-page il- 
lustrated bulletin No. 67 depicts grav- 
ity and power operated roller con- 
veyors handling flat sheet steel; mov- 
ing coils of steel and transporting 
materials in brass mills, airplane 
parts plants, foundries and other 
plants. Pneumatic tube service in air- 
plane plant is discussed and illus- 
trated also. 
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93. Transmission Belting 

B. F. Goodrich—4-page illustrate 
catalog section No. 2100 outling 
method of making belts endless by 
Plylock belt joint and discusses vari. 
ous types of rubber transmission 
belting. Listed also are recommend. 
ed uses and specifications. 


94. Rust Preventive Wrap 

Angier Corp.—24-page illustrate; 
publication presents industrial ap. 
plications of VPI Wrap _ vapor 
phase inhibitor to prevent rust. Shown 
are numerous installations that en. 
ploy this simplified method of pack. 
aging domestic and export shipments 
of steel and aluminum parts. 


95. Aluminum Cleaner 

Diversey Corp.—4-page illustrate 
bulletin No. 49C deals with Diversey 
No. 36 cleaner for removing forming 
oils, drawing lubricants, quenching 
oils, identification inks, and _polish- 
ing and buffing compounds from alu. 
minum without etching or discolora. 
tion. 


96. Gas-Electric Power Plant 

Ready Power Co.—8-page illustrat. 
ed bulletin No. 99 depicts numerous 
applications of compact gas engine 
generator sets that produce power 
to operate electric industrial trucks, 
tractors, cranes and industrial loco- 
motives. 


97. Stainless Steel 
Crucible Steel Co. of America—- 


page illustrated folder on Rezistal | 


303 stainless steel presents technical 
data on this nonhardenable austenitic 
chromium nickel steel to which cle- 
ments have been added to improve 
machinability and nongalling char- 
acteristics. 


98. Carbide Header Die Nibs 

Carboloy Co.—Illustrated bulletin 
No. D-4 lists specifications and prices 
of 17 different sizes of carbide heaé- 
er die nibs carried in stock in roug) 
cored state. Also available is leaflet 
on assembly, finishing and maintel- 
ance of these die nibs. 


99. Ornamental Grilles 

Harrington & King Perforating ©. 
—48-page illustrated catalog presents 
large selection of ornamental grille 
patterns having fixed and movable 
louvers, Grilframes, special panels 
and enclosures. 


100. Gear Hobbing Machines 
Gould & Eberhardt, Inc.—28-pagé 
illustrated catalog No. 233 shows 
gear hobbing machines designed f0! 
accurate production of large 40! 
small quantities of spur, single 2%! 
double helical and worm gears; split 
shafts; ratchets; and sprockets. Spet 
ifications and engineering data 4° 
supplemented by production examples 
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SIEEL ... March 20, 1950 


STEEL market sentiment is definitely bullish. 
In the wake of the sharp snapback in steel- 
making following the coal strike settlement, 
consumer specifications have spurted. Stronger 
demand affects virtually all products. Even 
slow moving items, such as plates and shapes, 
are under increased pressure. Demand improve- 
ment has attained a point where some market 
authorities regard it as a trend rather than a 
temporary adjustment from the coal strike set- 
back. They see it as a movement which may 
well continue into summer in view of tighter 
supply conditions and expanding requirements 
of manufacturing industry in various directions. 


CONSUMPTION—Large volume consumption 
is in immediate prospect. Demand is expected 
to tax producing capacity in many products be- 
yond midyear. Contributing to strength is 
noticeable acceleration in some heavier lines of 
consumption, such as railroad carbuilding. Au- 
tomobile production is holding at high level with 
no sign of letdown. Lost Chrysler output is off- 
set by increased activity of other motor car 
builders. Anticipated seasonal expansion in 
building requirements is expected to intensify 
supply pinches in products in most urgent de- 
mand. So long as the building and automotive 
industries, especially the latter, provide strong 
demand, high-level operations in steel and gen- 
eral metalworking are assured. 


PRODUCTION— Steelmaking operations have 
snapped back quickly and sharply from the 
coal-strike curtailments. Full recovery will not 
be attained for another week, however. Last 
week the national ingot rate jumped 17 points 
to 90 per cent of capacity. This followed upon 
the rise of 4 points the preceding week. Pre- 
curtailment operating rate was 94 per cent. 
Virtually all strike-idled blast furnaces, open- 
hearths and bessemers are expected to be re- 
stored to the active list by end of this week. 
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Market Summary 


were reported in virtually all steel producing 
districts. At Pittsburgh the rate increased 29.5 
points to 91 per cent; at Chicago, 3.5 points to 
88; eastern Pennsylvania, 11 points to 83; 
Youngstown, 30 points to 80; Wheeling, 10 
points to 100; Buffalo, 5.5 points to 104; Bir- 
mingham, 45 points to 87; Cincinnati, 11 points 
to 96; the West, 5 points to 86 per cent. The 
rates held unchanged at Detroit, St. Louis and 
in New England, but declined 4 points to 95 
from a revised rate at Cleveland. 


PRICES— With production rising rapidly, gen- 
erally stronger undertone is developing in raw 
materials, especially coke and scrap. Higher 
coal prices are expected to push oven coke up- 
ward. Beehive furnace and foundry coke are 
up $1 and 50 cents per ton, respectively. Scrap 
is currently higher at some points. Demand is 
sluggish but there is a definitely stronger tone 
prevailing in this sensitive market. An increase 
in ferrocolumbium contract prices becomes ef- 
fective Apr. 1. Chrome ore prices are easier. 
In finished steel lines, frogs and switches are up 
5 per cent, and certain manufacturers of ex- 
panded metal have increased their price sched- 
ules. Some market observers see in the recent 
coal settlement and labor demands in the trans- 
portation field, another boost in steelmaking 
costs which, eventually, will be reflected in 
steel prices. Incidentally, proposed rail freight 
rate reduction on a selected list of products, 
averaging about 25 per cent, is facing strong 
opposition from truckers. 


COMPOSITES— Reflecting the stability now 
prevailing in the market, STEEL’s weighted in- 
dex on finished steel is unchanged at 156.13, as 
is the arithmetical price composite at $93.18. 
Pig iron composites are steady with No. 2 
foundry, $46.47, basic, $45.97, and malleable, 
$47.27. The steelmaking scrap composite ad- 
vanced on strength at Pittsburgh, this index 
now standing at $28, up 50 cents. 






















































































DISTRICT OPERATIONS— Production gains 
Jim | FEB APR | MAY | JUNE! JULY | AUG |SEPT |OCT.| NOV | DEC 
ce 100 DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
7 .. 
\/ 5 = yerrantag , de ‘anacity F y 
be: Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
L | . £ 
90 - + r 90 in Leading Districts 
| “\ ie , Week 
80 j i‘ ee 80 Ended Same Week 
| : of ; i Mar. 15 Change 1949 1948 
sf : | § Pittsburgh . a} 1.29.5* 100 5.5 
70 as Hr " T T 70 Chicago. , SS 3.5* 101.5 94.5 
1 a Hi ! a — Pa 83 +11 i. B. 
i cs) | 4 oO oungstown . sv 130 05 0 
/ @ ™ ‘ 60 < Wheeling ..... 100 10 96.5 92.5 
co STEELWORKS OPERATIONS ; : a Cleveland. .. 95 4* 8105.5 94.5 
' a) es ee } 4 4 + + 50 ¥ BUMale ns ss. 104 5.5 104 107.5 
uu | 11950 — lh 1 uw Birmingham ... 87 +45 100 100 
° | | 1949 eas) | it 4 ° New England 80 0 87 85 
- 40 ' ‘ + + ' + 4 40 - Cincinnati . so, 90 +11 103 102 
< | | Pa | ‘wae = St. Louis .. 84.5 0 89.5 77.5 
rs) | | | \t ; @ Oo Detroit. ..«.«. 104 0 106 102 
ax 0 4, t ; 4 { + 30 x Western .. . S6 5 99 
= | | it t i Estimated national 
3 | | | } H ‘ * i 90 17 101.5 96 
j}——————— 4 ———4- + + + . 
¥ | pS 2 | : | ' we Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
’ as ! ly m: ) ap: a 
1O0h—+ | | | vhchcsni' | ae 10 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 1,843,516 net 
sian t t + + t —-. tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons for 1948 
»? r € I 
| | | | | Change from revised rate 
Ol, | dol i ‘eeu ewe i eae ee Sivas see ere! i190 
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MARKET PRICES 








Composite Market Averages 


Mar.16 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 


FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.=100) 156.13 156.13 156.13 154.85 100.65 


Index in cents per Ib.... 4.230 4.230 4.230 4.195 2.727 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 
Finished Steel, NT ..... $93.18 $93.18 $93.00 $97.32 $57.55 


No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.47 46.47 46.47 46.63 24.67 
Basic Pig Iron, GT.... 45.97 45.97 45.97 46.22 24.00 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.34 25.29 

Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 28.00 27.50 27.52 34.60 19.17 

Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No.1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


Mar. 16 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35-55 2.15 
Bars, H.R., Chicago...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95-4.252.65 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh.. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25-30 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago...... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40-60 2.20 
ee ee 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.75 2.20 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md, 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 2.20 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.95 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25-30 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago .... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago...... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.65 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 
Strip, H. R., Chicago .... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh.... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00-75 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-25 2.90 
eS eee 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.20-50 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh... 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15-50 2. 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15-6.30 2.80 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.75 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $40.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ...... 57.00-  57.00- 57.00—- 67.00 34.00 


58.00 58.00 58.00 
Wire rods, J,-%”, Pitts... 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.40-4.15 2.00 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. ........$47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $25.50 
Se, VERO. ses eses casas 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
ee, OM, OR.. oesesees 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.30 26.34 
RE A eae 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-50 25.00 
No, 2 Fdry, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila, ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 50.80 26.84 
ee: a 42.38 42.38 42.38 43.38 21.38 
No. 2 Fdry.(Birm.)Del Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 49.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.59 25.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 140.33° 


* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts.. .$32.00 $31.00 $32.00 $37.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa... 24.00 23.50 23.50 35.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 28.00 28.00 27.50 34.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 31.75 31.75 31.25 37.25 20.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve. . 28.25 28.25 28.25 35.25 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 28.25 28.25 28.25 35.75 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 45.50 44.50 40.50 45.75 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago...... 41.00 41.00 40.50 41.50 20.00 


COKE, Net Ton 





Pig Iron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page, 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
No. 2 Malle- Besse- 


Basic Foundry able mer 





Bethiohnem,Pa, BB ......csecceces $48.00 $48.50 $49~0 $49.50 
pe Peer ee errs cee 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 
Brooklyn,N.Y.,del, .....-+-seeee seen 52.79 53.29 es ay 

Birmingham District 

Birmingham RQ ...ccecccevvcoces 41.88 42.38 sees 

BRIPMIMAMOM, BO ..nccceccccscsscecs 41.88 42.38 ses 

Woodward,Ala W15 ........sece08 41.88 42.38 abet 
IE, 6c 6:0 6.0.c-crennesoves oes 49.08 rer 

Buffalo District 

ES. Sree rrr 46.00 46.50 47.00 

Tonawanda,N.Y., W12 ........e0. 46.00 46.50 47.00 

N.Tonawanda,N.Y., T9 .....+-see. — 46.50 47.00 
TPT ee 55.26 55.76 56.20 
Rochester,N.Y.,del. ......+.+e+e8 48.63 49.13 49.63 
Syracuse,N.Y.,del. ......sccccses 49.58 50.08 50.58 

Chicago District 

A ES err, ern 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 

EE Ws keene seer cesvces 46.00 ere 46.50 skh 

IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ........... 46.00 coe 46.50 

So.Chicago,II]. W14 Y1 .........«. 46.00 46.50 46.50 eee 

So.Chicago,Il] C3 .....sccceseseves 46.00 er 46.50 47.00 
Milwawket,del, ...cccccccscccccs 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon,Mich.,del. .....++.+4.. eeee 51.98 51.98 cake 

Cleveland District 

Cleveland A7 ..... ewes abaee bass 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 

GCoevetan TED un nc cc ce scs cecnn esas 46.00 46.50 46.50 pais 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ......... 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 

TATOO. NB ccccccccsesvesscccsse 46.00 éeee occe 47.00 

SO ehh p.nsn od ss caceeveeciees outa aes 46.50 cant 

I A LG canicnans cn 0cendseeas 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 

Everett, Mass. Bl ...cccccccsccces eéan 50.50 51.00 ery 

Pontes. Cant, TEE occas civcccccee 52.00 52.50 aes 

GOMOVR UCR GE ccc ccccccccccccs 46.00 46.50 a008 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash.,del, ...... ahs 54.20 hake 
Portland,Oreg.,del. ........e.++. ere 54.20 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del .... 53.70 54.20 axe 

GraniteCity,IIl M10 ............-. 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del (incl, tax) ........ 48.65 49.15 49.65 

Ironton, Utah Cll ...wcccccccvcecce 46.00 46.50 osee 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ ad eeek 47.00 47.50 47.50 

Pittsburgh District 

NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ........0.06. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

AMGGIPPSGE. 2. cccccsccvcses 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
BURTORIOO GE, 4c ceccvvvcvcecs 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 


RINE © 6 bdo we € 0d ovieecneesves 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
po | Perr rer eer 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 
OS Se Ree rer 46.00 wwe 46.50 47.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 46.00 asive ieee —e 
McKeesport,Pa. NS ...ccsccsscees 46.00 a tote 47.00 
PRUE: TID hectcscccvcceds 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
EN DE 5 nape <0.6'4.0.0's' 09 40 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
SEED. WE o ccccccccccnss 46.00 re Sete ewes 
OR Brae 46.00 wax hikers wavs 
Swedeland, Pa. AB ...ccccccccceve 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia,del. .......cecseeee 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
eo RE er or rrr 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ERE kn occ s 2 ob sd.n000 ss 51.01 51.51 2044 sans 
ee Ek a hos cere stevens 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Youngstown District 
PY OME, Niness onawe scene ee 46.00 46.50 46.50 err 
Ro i rs rer ee 46.00 cane smu 47.00 
ND, EE vd 0.55 nd 0sedssan cease 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
po RS Pere err eri eee 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.7 


2.25% 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over 


Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, | 


or portion thereof. 


Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and] 


each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 
AR ONE oa, cud xd nd aacsa4ctad ee soci ces tears vee $57.00 


re eee Pet pe Ter erry ri ries tS 
ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 {0 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


Sn A Ae | ERE EPC COLE TE TELE véeeaehs $71.50 
Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 ......... 71.0 
Keokuk,Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt, allowed K2. 82.0 
Wenatchee,Wash., OH & Fadry, frt. allowed K2 ........+e++8% 77.00 





Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $12.25 $13.25 $14.50 $7.00 

Beehive. Fdry.. Connlsvl... 16.00 15.50 15.50 17.00 7.75 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Oven Fdry., Chicago...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.40 13.35 (Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 

base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) 

NONFERROUS METAL LylesTenn, TS .cccccvccceccscescsvsccesescscsee acsesCeusane $60.00 

Copper, del. Conn. ........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 23.50 12. 

Zinc, EB. 8t. Loutis........ 10.00 9.75 9.75 17.50 8.25 

Lead, St. Louis.......... 10.30 10.80 11.80 19.30-35 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton ” 

Tin, New YOrk ...c.secsee Cte 74.625 74.50 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, AT ..ccccccccsccccccccccsccseseees Hie 

Aluminum, del. .......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 EMC EE ins <a cab ves Oh Ven d bacedoseueedecenuneee pp 

Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 24.50 24.50 27.25 38.50 14.50 Phitatiaiphiin Gellvered .ccicccncscccviceccccccescecseuceese ore 

Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 vi fk ee ) rrr Try Tee TTT reer ETE er err tr) 54. 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission ts prohibited) rt z E L 
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INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 


Houston,Tex. SS ...... 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 
Muahall,Pa. C3 ....... 
SoDuquesne,Pa. C3 . 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


Bessemer,Pa. C3 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Johnstown, 3 Ae 
ee Disks B2. 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 
Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 a 


82. 
So.Chicago C3,R2,W14.63.00 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...63.00 
So.SanFrancisco B3 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 


Canton,O. R2, T7 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 


So.Chicago C3,R2,Wi4. 
So. Duquesne, Pa. C3 


Youngstown Y1 ... 


ula, Pa. J5 


eng — Ala. R2 ..3. 


sie Brsere: 





INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
. -$50.00 
. 00.00 


51.00 


- . 82.00 
. 63.00 


- -$66.00 
66.00 


.- 66.00 
. 68.00 


66.00 
85.00 


- -66.00 


74.00 


. 66.00 


-66.00 
-66.00 
86.00 
66.00 
66.00 
-66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
-66.00 


-- 66.00 
. 66.00 


« »- $58.00 
«+ +.57.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 


© G0 69 69 Wm im Go im Im Go Go to 


+e eeee edeB0 
eee 4.65 


STRUCTURALS 

Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.40 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.40 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....3.45 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.40 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..........3.40 
Geneva,Utah Gl .......3.40 


Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 3.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...3.40 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......3.45 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....4.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 
LosAngeles B3 ........4.00 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...3.75 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......3.40 


Niles,Calif.(22) Pl ....4.02 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....3.30 
Portland,Oreg. 04 ......3.90 


lt a ere 4.05 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3, W14.3.40 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...3.95 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...4.00 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.40 
Alloy Stand. Shapes 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ........4.05 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......5.25 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.05 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ..... 4. 
H.-S. Low-Alloy 


Stand. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. Ji ...... 5.15 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.15 
Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2..5.20 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 5.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.75 
WOE Bee. Ce 00 0b0<0:646 5.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.15 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 


Lackawanna,N.Y. papeason 5.20 
Munhall,Pa. C3 eer | 
So.Chicago, Il. C3. 9 oveethe ae 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......5.15 


Wide Flange 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 » 2-345 
Lackawanna,N. - B2 3.45 
Munhell.Pa. CB vccsces 3.40 
So.Chicago,IIl. C3 ..... 3.40 


H-S., L-A. Wide ane, 
Munhail, A Sea 5.10 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ..... 5.10 


SHEET STEEL PILING 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4.20 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.20 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 4.20 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 .....4.20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.20 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......3.50 
Ashland,Ky.(15) Al10 ..3.50 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.50 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......3.50 
Claymont,Del. W16 ....3.60 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....3.50 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 3.60 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.60 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......3.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.10 
JC i ES <r rE e 
Geneva,Utah Gl ...... 3.50 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ......3.50 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......3.90 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 3.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.50 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 ...4.30 


PEUNNOPO. CS ..ncecee 3.50 
i | ae 
NDI MEE: tic 5 0.0.0.0.00.00 . -4.40 
oR a. ares -3.50 


So.Chicago, 1]. C3, W14.3.50 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.50 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...3.50 
Warren,O. R2 .........3.50 
Weirton, W.Va. we er 
Youngstown C3, R2, Y1. 3.50 


PLATES (Universal Mill) 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ....4.40 


PLATES, Corben, A.R. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5.25 


PLATES, ge 5 —, 
Coatesville, Pa. L7 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 ee 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 
Gary, Ind. ee EE ae 
Johnstown,Pa. B2- rie ae 4.40 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......4.40 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........4.40 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ......4.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..4.40 


PLATES, be Iron 
Economy, a rr A 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Mar. 16, 1950; cents p r pound unless otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company; 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., 


PLATES, High-Strength Low-Alloy 
iqui High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Clairton,Pa. _c3 


Conshehoetcen. Pa. A3_ 


in ininin inv n in 


Geneva,Utah Gl 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5. 


Youngstown Y1 


Conshohocken,Pa. "AZ 
Harrisburg,Pa. C5 


ono 


on 
Oror or orc ay 


ee as 


ou 


Cleveland,cl R2 ........4. 
Warren,O.,cl R2 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. 


Ashland, Ky. (17) 
Atlanta,Ga. All 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 


Clairton, Pa. “c3. 


Se ao a eee 
Anaanoagatua 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Emeryville,Calif. 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . Boas ae 


Houston, Tex. S5 8 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
a Barer rie 


N.Tonawanda,N.Y.B11 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 
Portland,Oreg. O4 
Seattle B3, N14 ... 
SoChicago C3, R2, “wi4. 
So.Duquesne,Pa., C3 


Struthers,O. Y1 


Youngstown C3, R2 
BAR SIZE oe $. SHAPES - 
J5 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 


Portland,Oreg. O04 
ee ee 87 


BAR SIZE ANGLES, H.R oR. CARBON 


BARS, aay ig Alloy 


Clairton, Pa. C3 


HAA TE 


Houston,Tex. S5 


COMNDOWOOD 
Saag 


Lackawanna, N. ke Ba” 


sain ein bm bie m ji ode 


Massillon,O. R2 


So.Chicago C3, R2, 
So. Duquesne,Pa. 


Warren,O. C17 
Youngstown C3 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Ingot tron 
Ashland,Ky.(17) Al0 ..3. 





Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5. 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5. 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......5.2 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .......- 5. 
Cleveland R2 .....--++«-- , 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......- 5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... ‘ 


Fontana,Calif. Kl .. 


Gary,Ind. C3 .....+.+..0: 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1- 


© 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


Pittsburgh JS .......-+- 


So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 .. 
Struthers,O. Y1 a 
Youngstown C3 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 4.1 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 .. 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R 


Buffalo BG .ccsevescecs 


Camden,N.J. P13 


Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 


Chicago W18 oe6.06. 
Cleveland AT, C20 
Detroit P17 . 
Donora,Pa. A7 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 
Wivri.O. WS .dcocseces 


FranklinPark,Ill. NS 


Gary,Ind. RZ ......ce6. 


Hammond,Ind. L2, Mts. 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ... 
Harvey,Ill. BS . 
LosAngeles R2 


Mansfield,Mass. B5 .... 


Massillon,O. R2, RS 


Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 


Newark,N.J. W18 


Plymouth,Mich. P5 .... 
Pittsburgh JS ......cce0. 4. 


Putnam,Conn. W18 
Readville,Mass. C14 .. 
St.Louis,Mo. M5 


So.Chicago, Ill. wi4 Bed 


SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 
Struthers,O. Y1 .... 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 


Youngstown F3, Y1 riage : 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa. KS ..cece 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 


ee M12 — 2 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Buffalo B5 


Canton,O. R2, T7. eee . 

Carnegie,Pa. C12 .....4. 
Chicago W18 ....cccees ¥ 
Cleveland A7, C20 .... 
DOtRGIt PIT ccsccccvces : 
Donora,Pa. AT ....-+.-- ‘ 


Elyria,O. WS8 
Gary,Ind. R2 


Hammond, Ind. L2, Mi3.4. 


Hartford,Conn. R2 


Harvey,Ill. BS ....0.- ; 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5. 


Massillon,O. R2, R8 


Midland,Pa. C18 ......4. 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 


Newark,N.J. W18 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ... 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2, wid. 


Beruenera.©O. XL scceces 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ ......4.§ 
Warten,©. Cit wisccces : 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....5. 


Youngstown F3, Y1. 
RAIL STEEL BARS 

ChicagoHts.,I11.(3)  I- 
ChicagoHts.,I11.(4) I 


FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4. : 


Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7.. 
Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ..... 
SouthAvis,Pa.(2) J8 
SouthAvis,Pa.(41) JS 
SouthAvis,Pa.(42) JS 
Williamsport(2,3) S19 
BARS, Wrought Iron 


Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.9.50 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 
Economy(Staybolt) B14.11.30 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ....8.60 


McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 


McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 


BARS, Reinforcing 


(Fabricated; to ba. por a 


Huntington, W.Va. 
Johnstown, 4-1” B2 


LosAngeles ae 4 
PEBTOOLG. FEL cocceess 5 
A) eee ; 


SouthAvis,Pa JS 
So. SanFrancisco B3 


SparrowsPt.,4-1” B2 te, 


Williamsport, Pa. $19 






















MARKET PRICES 


key on next two pages. 


BARS, Reinforcing 
AlabamaCity, Ala. 


a 


open gr ag i f. 


go in bo im bs 


POP POO RM RI 


Houston,Tex. S5 


AAaananoucan 


Lackawanna,N.Y. 


en tn tn en tn en 
b 


SandSprings,Okla, S5 $ 
Seattle,Wash. B3, N14..4. 


So. Duquesne,Pa. 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Struthers,O. Y1 


Youngstown C3, R2 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


oro 


a ee a a a na SEES 


Cr OT bet Ot et 


nore oy 


Youngstown c3 


non 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 gage and heavier) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


~~ > > 
Here 


nm 


Hee OOo RO 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 


ance 


a 





renner 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. C3 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3. 


Torrance,Calif. C11 


Youngstown C3, Y1 

SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Steel (19 gage and lighter) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. 





Mansfield, O. E6 


Torrance, Calif. ; C11 Sade 


SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier) 
High- ae Lew: — 
9 
R2 . 5. 


Conshohock en, Pa. 


Lackawanna(35 “ae 
Pitteburgn J5 ..<cccscee 


SparrowsPoint(36) B2 wih 


©9 to to soto ie 


on EH Gr Gn OH nr 
RRRRRSSES 


Youngstown, C3, Y1 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High- se Low- egene’ 
2 -6.20 


Ecorse, Mich. "G5 


rer ome age ail 


SparrowsPoint (38) B2 one 











MARKET PRICES 








ee 


- Se ere ewer sie hUe 


eee ee oe =a =. 














SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


3utier,Pa, A10 4.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 . .4.10 
kecorse,Mich. G5 4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 4.10 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..4.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 5.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 ; 4.10 
GraniteCity,lll. G4 4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.10 
Irvin,Pa. C3 ; ae 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.10 
Middletown,O. A100 ....4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 . 5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 : 4.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.10 
Steubenville.O. W10 4.10 
Warren,O. R2. : 4.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..4.10 
Youngstown Y1 . 4.10 


SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.40 


Ashland,Ky.(S) Al0 . 4.40 
Canton,o. %2 — 4.40 
Delphos,O, N16 5.15 
Dover,O Rl . . 4.75 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 4.40 
Gary,Ind C3 4.40 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 . 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.40 
Irvin,Pa. C3 , ..4.40 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 . 4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. Wi0 ..4.40 
Niles,O. N12 er FS 
Pittsburg.Calif. Cll ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,.Calif. Cll . 5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low Alloy 


Irvin,Pa. C3 . 6.75 
SparrowsPoint (39) B2. . 6.75 
SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 

Canton,O, R2 . 4.95 
vena. CB ince 4.95 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 5.05 
mmses,©O. BMAD «suse -- 20 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 
Butler,Pa. A10 -- 4.65 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.65 


SHEETS, Electro Geivenioed 
Cleveland R2 (28) 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

DeecnBottom,W.Va. W10 4.80 
‘-sary,Ind. C3 . =e 4.80 
Mansfield,O. E6 sa, 
Middletown,O. A110 4.50 
DS 4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.80 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind CSB «- » 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 : 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 
Irvin,Pa, C3 

Niles,O. R2 eat 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R. (22 Ga.) 


Coils (Cut Lengths 2¢ lower) 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 


3rackenridge,Pa. A4 : 
Follansbee F# (cut le aeths): 


GraniteCity, Ill. G4(cut lengths) 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 


Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths) 


Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) 
Niles,O. M4 (24 Gage) 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 . 
Zanesville,O. A10. 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 


Coils (Cut Lengths 2c lower) 
Transformer Grade 


3eechBottom W10 ‘cut lengths) 


3rackenridge,Pa A4 


Follansbee F4 (cut length) ; 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O R2 
Zanesville,O. A110 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 


CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 


SHEETS, Long Terne, 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 


SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 





Indiana hab 1-2 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled 
18 Gage and Heavier 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled ingot 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot 
. 10 Flat 





SHEETS, ZINCGRIP 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


SHEETS, Drum Body 


SHEETS, Aluminized 


Or Or G1 


1 


G2 G2 we mt Go Oo G2 in G2 be 


Ingot tron 
.5.20 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
.$7.20 
SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 

. $8.10 


.5.45 


Iron 


.3.60 


3.95 
3.60 
3.95 


Iron 


..4.70 
.4.60 


1.70 


Iron 


.4.65 


5.15 
4.80 
lron 
4.90 


-4.90 


i.4 


0.75 Ib 


$6.85 


6.95 
6.85 
7.05 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
7.60 
6.95 
6.85 
6.85 


Dyna- 
mo 





11.35 


11.35 
11.85 


11.85 
1-73 
14.70 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 $7 

Fairfield,Ala. T2. 7.40 

Gary GS .iccs. "FRO 
Gran.City,IIl, G4. 7.50 
Ind.Harbor I-1, Y1 7.30 
Irvin,Pa, C3 .... 7.30 
Pitts.Cal, Cll 8.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 ... 7.40 
Warren R2 .... 7.30 
Weirton W6 .... 7.30 
Yorkville,O. W10. 7.30 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


be De ioe ioe Bat a a9 9) 9) =] 3 
none oo ” 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .....$5.60 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 5.70 
Gary.dma. CB .cccee sh OO 
GraniteCity,Ill G4 ....5.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.5.60 
(4, * y 3 tee 
i ee + eee FS 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.70 
Warren,O. RZ .....-+.000 
Weirton,W. Va. W6 ....5.60 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 5.60 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....8 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 
arya. “GR a osccwss 

GraniteCity,I1]. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Irvin,Pa, C3 

Niles,O. R2 . ; iwe 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..{ 
Warren,.O, BQ ..ccceo stead 
Yorkville,O. W410 «0 ea 


SHEETS, Enam'‘lg. Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) <A10 ..4.40 





Cleveland R2 .........4.40 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.70 
Gary,tnd. C3 .....-+..440 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...4.40 
ever, CS sc eckecces 4.40 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....4.40 
een, BE nce cess 48 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ~» 4.95 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 .4.95 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 4.95 


Fontana,Cal. Kl ..... 
Gory ae, CS ccsccsacs 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y1.. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ere 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. 
il Re. ~ ee 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown C3, Y1 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.5. 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 


_ 


som he ee ee oe ee 





Fontana,Calif. Kl ....6.30 
Gary tme, CS .6.- scaecae 
Houston, Tex. S5 o +. 00 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 -» «40 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) $15.5.10 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ae 
Youngstown C3 .......5.10 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 

Ashland,Ky.«(8) Al0 ...3.50 
Warren,O. R2 ........3.85 


Milton,Pa. B6 eens 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
NewBritain(10) S15 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
SanFrancisco S7 ..... 
Seattle B3, N14 ..... 
Sharon,Pa: SS ...... 
So.Chicago, Ill. W14 
So.SanFrancisco B3 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
ite ae ~ ee 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ‘ 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 
Youngstown C3, Y1 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S$15.9.50 


NewCastle,Pa. E5 
NewYork W3 mr 
Pawtucket,R. I. N&: 
Cleve.orPitts.Base .(29)4.55 
Worcester,Base ....(29)4.% 
Sharon,Pa. 
Trenton,N.J. RS ..... 
Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 4 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4. 
Worcester,Mass, AZT ... 4.45 
Worcester,Mass. T6 4 
Youngstown C8 i 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Alten HL(2) Lil .....».8.25 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A110 ...3.25 
AUARIR ALL coos nce cme 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 3.2% 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) . 
Butler,Pa. AlO ...... 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Detroit Mi .... 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fontana,Calif, K1 
Gary,iua. CB ..«. 
Houston,Tex. SS ......3.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.3.25 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 3 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 3 
LosAngeles B3 ........4.00 

3 

1 






Carnegie,Pa. S18 .....9.50 
Cleveland AZT .........9.50 
UGGS, TRO cicdn uted 9.50 
Harrison,N.J. C18 . 9.80 


NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1.(11) NS. .9.50 
Pawtucket,R.1I.(12) NS8..9.80 


Sharon,Pa. S3 ........9.50 
Worcester,Mass. AZT ...9.80 
Youngstown C8 ........9.50 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot tron 


Warren,O. R2 ..... 4.75 

STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.25- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 

Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 


Bristol,Conn, W1 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 
Cleveland A7 ’ ra 
EOTORD., GE. icsccos.cs Gil 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 4.4 
Harrison,N.J, C18 


Mattapan,Mass. T6 . . 4.65 
NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 
NewCastle,Pa. B4 .... 4.15 

4.15 


| BOO 


Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Trenton,N.J. R5 





Al Acme Steel Co. 

A3 Alan Wood Steel. Co. 

A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

AT American Steel&Wire 

AS Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 

AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 

A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 

A13 American Cladmetals Co. 

Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth.Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

35 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

Bs Braeburn Alloy Steel 

Bl1i Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

C1 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel 

C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 

C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. 

C7 Clev. Cld.Roll. Mills Co. 

CS Cold Metal Products Co. 

C9 Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 

C11 Columbia Steel Co, 





Key to Producing Companies 
712 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 


Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft 


3} Continental Steel Corp. 
‘17 Copperweld Steel Co, 


Crucible Steel Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


Detroit Stee] Corp. 
Detroit Tube & Steel 
Disston & Son, Henry 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 
Firth Sterling Steel 
Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 


yeneva Steel Co. 
Globe Iron Co. 

Globe Steel. Tubes Co. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
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STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbor 
Anderson, Ind. (40) 


Bridgprt,Conn. (10) 


FranklinPark,IIl. 
Lac aw anna,N.Y. 


Matt: apan, Mass. (21) Tt 


NewHaven,Conn. 


Pawtucket,R.I. (11) 
Pawtucket,R.I. (21) 











ana rrow sPoint, Md. B2 





Wallingford.Conn. Ww2 


High-Strength Low-Alloy 


Lac kaw: + B2 


SparrowsPoint Md. 


Youngstown Y1 
STRIP, Electro Galvanized 


yp 
yt 
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MARKET PRICES 





r HT COOPERAGE HOOP 


Atiante All ..... .3.60 
R.verdale,Ill. Al .3.60 
Sharon,Pa, S83 .3.60 
Youngstown C3 3.60 


WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.90 
Alton, 0L.¢3) Lil ......5.90 
Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..5.90 
Buffalo W12 ..........5.90 
Cleveland AZ ..... ‘ 5.90 
pouera.ye., AT ........5.90 
Duluth AT .... > alee a0 
Fostoria,O. S1 .. <i OO 
Johnstown,Pa,. B2 5.90 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 6.85 
Milbury,Mass(12) N6 ..6.20 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ......5.90 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . 6.20 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 6.85 
Portsmouth,O, P12 .+ 5.90 
Roebling,N.J. Rd ......6.20 
So.Chicago,Ill, R2 ....5.90 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .6.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. . 0.90 
Trenton,N.J., AZ ......6.20 
Waukegan, Hil, AT. 5.90 


Worcester A7,J4,T6, w 12 6.20 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind. G6 .....5.35 


Buffalo W12 5.3: 
Cleveland <A7 5.35 
Crawfordsville, Ind. "MS 5.3: 
tt a 5.38 
Fostoria,O, $1 Ter 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....5.35 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..5.70 
Massilion,O, RS ... 5.33 
Monessen,Pa, P7 5.3: 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N& .5.7¢ 
Pawtucket,R.I.(12) NS .5.65 
Trenton,N.J, Dé ace wn e 


Worcester A7, T6, 


WIRE, Fine and Weaving 
(8-in. Coils) 


3artonville,I1.(1) K4 
Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 

Cleveland AZ ... y 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MSs. 
Fostoria,O. S1 . 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ ..... 
Worcester,Mass, A7. T6 


PPRDHAS 


o 


DPDHOOe= 


ROPE WIRE 
3artonville, Il. K4 
3uffalo W12 
Cleveland AZ 
Donora,Pa, AZT 
Fostoria,O, §1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Monessen,Pa, P7 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
SparroxesPoint,Md, B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan, Ill. AZ 

Wi imsport,Pa. B2 
Worcester.Mass, J4, T6 


W12.5.65 


WIRE, 


Manufacturers Bright, 


Low-Carbon 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.5 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Atlanta ‘ 
Aleem. U4) Ld «i..: 
Bartonville, Ill.(1) K4 


i Ee): ae 
Chicago W138 ..cccccce 04:8 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....4 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MS. .4. 
Donora Fa: AT. css. .es 4. 


Duluth <A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 1 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ....4 
Houston 85 ...........4.90 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 4 

4 

5 


Joliet, IN. AT are 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 venue 
LosAngeles B3 ........5. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.75 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ......4.50 
Newark,6-Sga, I-1 ....5.15 
No.Tonawanda B11 ...4.90 
Palmer,Mass, W12 ....4.80 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cl1 ...5.45 


Portsmouth,O. eluate 
Rankin,Pa, A7 . 4.5 
So.Chicago,Ill, R2 i 
So.S 5 5 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 4 
Sterling, Il1.(1) 1 
puruioers,G, Fi. ....:.4.8 
Torrance,Calif, 5 
Waukegan,Ill, AZ .....4 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.4 


All 


P12 


anFrancisco C10 


N15 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5 
Pi ee a es 
Buffalo Wid .......%3 55 
Cleveland AZ ..........d 
Donora,Pa. AT ccé.ess 
Duluth AZ. 5. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ; 5 
LosAngeles B3 6.5 
Monessen P7 . 5.5f 


NewHaven,Conn, A7 ...5.85 
Palmer, Mass 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O, 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .. 

So.Chicago,Ill, R2 : 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........5.55 


Torrance,Calif, C11 6.50 
Trenton,N.J. AT ......5,85 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 « «BS 
Worcester,Mass, A7 85 
Mild Imp. 
Plow Plow Plow 
8.05 8.05 8.; 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
S.05 8.05 8.30 
S.05 8.05 8.¢ 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.35 8.35 8.60 
8.05 8.05 8.3 
S.05 8.05 8.30 
8.35 8.35 8.60 
8.15 8.15 8.40 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.35 8.35 8.60 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.15 8.15 8.40 
8.35 8.35 8.60 


Wi12 


P12 








WIRE, Merchant Quality 
(6 to 8 gage An'id Galv. 


AlabamaCity R2 5.35 5.60 
Aliquippa J5 .. 5.35 5.60 
Atlanta All . 5.45 5.70 
Somencen 19) K4 5.35 5.60 
Buffalo(31) W12. 4.50 .. 

fciens sie 5.35 5.60 
Crawfordsvil. MS. 5.45 5.70 
Donora A7 5.35 5.60 
Duluth AZ ...... 5.35 5.60 
Fairfield T2 .. 5.35 3.60 
Houston,Tex. S5. 5.75 6.00 
Johnstown B2 .. 5.35 5.60 
Joliet, AZ .... 5.35 5.60 
KansasCy,Mo. S5. 5.95 6.20 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.45 5.70 
LosAngeles B3 .. 6.30 aie 

Minnequa C10 . 5.60 5.85 
Monessen P7 . 5.35 5.60 


W12. 4.80 


Palmer(31) sis 
Cll 6.30 6.55 


Pitts. ,Cal, 


Prtsmth.(18) P12 5.35 5.60 
Rankin AT ...,.. 538 5.6 
So.Chicago R2 .. 5.35 5.60 
So.8.Fran. C10 6.30 6.55 


SparrowsPt. B2 ) 
Sterling, 111.(1)N15 5.3: 
Struthers,O. Y1 ) 


Torrance,Cal. Cll 6 


Worcester A7 5.90 

An'ld. Galv 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Aliquippa J5 9.80 11.30 
3artonville(1) K4 9.80 11.30 
Cleveland A7 -. 9.80 11.30 
Crawfrdsvil. MS 9.80 11.30 
Fostoria,O. §$1 9.90 11.40 
Johnstown B2 9.80 11.30 
Kokomo C16 . 9.80 11.30 
Minnequa C10 .. 9.40 10.90 


Palmer,Mass. W12 9%.35 
Pitts.,Cal. C11 10.15 
Prtsmth.(18) P12 9.80 11.30 


SparrowsPt,. B2.. 9.90 11.40 
Waukegan A7 9.80 11.30 
WIRE, Galv'd ACSR for Cores 
Roebling,N.J. R5 8.45 


S parrowsPoint,Md. B2 8.25 
WIRE, Tire Bead 


Roebling,N.J. R5 ....10.80 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...126 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5... 126 
Atlanta All 128 
Crawfordsville MS 12S 
Donora,Pa, A7 126 
Duluth,Minn, AZ ., 126 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 126 
Houston,Tex. S5 Pa 134 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....126 
Joliet, 11] A7 126 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 138 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......128 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....131 
Monessen,Pa P7 er | 
Pittsburg,Calif. C 11 ere | 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12. .126 
Rankin,Pa. A7 seas .126 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 126 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10. .146 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 128 
Sterling,Il].(1) N15 . 126 
FENCE POSTS Col. 
Duluth AZ .. 116 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..116 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 116 
Joliet, Il. ATZ 116 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....121 


Moline,Ill. R2 112 
So.Chicago R2 116 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 120 





Key to Producing Companies 


M1 McLouth Steel Corp. 
fahoning Valley Steel 
M5 Medart Co. 

M6 lercer Tube & Mfg. Co 
“S  M'd-States Steel & Wire 
M Midvale Co. 

Mi Missouri-Illinois Furnace 
“lo Moltrup Steel Products 
M1 Monarch Steel Co. 

Mli McInnes Steel Co. 

~ ational Supply Co. 
‘ational Tube Co, 

Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

‘ New EngHighCarb. Wire 
§ ewman-Crosby Steel 

‘I~ Niles Rolling Mill Co. 

N} irthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 
Ni rthwestern S.&W. Co, 
N ew Delphos Mfg.Co, 








O liver Iron & Steel Corp, 
04 regon Steel Mills. 


Bh ific States Steel Corp. 

P2 ‘cific Tube Co. 

J oenix Iron & Steel Co. 

P igrim Drawn Steel 

4 'tsburgh Coke & Chem. 
‘ ‘tsburgh Steel Co. 


P ttsburgh Tube Co. 


P11 
P12 
P13 
P14 
P15 
P16 


Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 


7 Plymouth Steel Co. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Sons, John A. 


Roebling’s 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 


Rotary Electric Steel Co, 
EatonMfg. 


Reliance Div., 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co, 


Sloss-Sheffield S.&I. Co. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 


> Struthers Iron & Steel 
7 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 


Superior Steel Corp. 
Sweet's Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 

T3 Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 

T4 Texas Steel Co. 

T5 Thomas Steel Co. 

T6 Thompson Wire ¢ 

T7 Timken Roller Bearing 

T9 Tonawanda Iron Div 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San 

U4 Universal Cyclops Steel 

V2 Vanadium Alloys Stee! 


V3 Vulean Crucible Steel Co. 
W1 Wallace Barnes Co. 

W2 Wallingford Steel Co. 
W3 Washburn Wire Co. 

W4 Washington Steel Corp 
W6 Weirton Steel Co. 


W7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co 
Wstrn. Auto. Mach. Screw 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co, 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W16 Worth Steel Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 





Y1 Youngstwn Sheet & Tube 


WOVEN FENCE, _ 15%Ga. Col. 
AlabamaCity, Ali Rz « AKG 
Ala.City,Ala, 17-i8ga R2 198 
Aliquippa,,Pa.9-1414ga.J5 116 
Atlanta All 118 
Bartonville, Ill (19) K4 116 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MS ..118 


Donora,Pa, A7 : 116 
Duluth AZ ., .116 
Houston, Tex S5 ere 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 116 
Johnstown,Pa 32 116 
Johnstn,17ga.6” B2 .190 
Johnstn,17ga.,4” B2 193 
Joliet, AZ . yh ee 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 128 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 , 118 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 21 
Monessen, Pa "T e253 :288 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 139 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12. .116 
Rankin,Pa, A7 116 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 116 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity, Ala R2 112 
Atlanta All . ; 114 
Bartonville, Ill.(19) K4 ..1123 
Chicago W13 . Pere i 
Crawfordsville MS 115 
Donora,Pa. A7 113 
Duluth AZ . 113 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 , 113 
Joliet, 11] aan A 113 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 «125 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 115 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 118 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 137 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12. .113 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 113 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 137 
aparrow sPoint,Md 32 115 
Sterling,I11.(1) N15 113 


NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
To Dealers & Mfrs. (7) Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 106 
\liquippa,Pa J5 106 
Atlanta All . 10S 
Bartonville, Il.(19) K4 106 
Chicago, ll W13 106 
Cleveland A9 ry 
Crawfordsville,Ind. MSs 108 
Donora,Pa AZT oe - 106 
Duluth A7 . . .106 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 106 
Galveston, Tex Or * 114 
Houston,Tex. S5 114 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 106 
Joliet, Il AZ 106 
KansasCity,Mo, S5 118 
Kokomo,Ind. (C16 108 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 r11 


Monessen,Pa. P7 : 106 


Pittsburg,Calif, Cc 11 125 
Portsmouth,O, P12 106 
tankin,Pa. <A7 106 
So.Chicago, ll] R2 106 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..108 


RAILS 


Bessemer,Pa. C3 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. C3 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Lackawanna B2 
Minnequa,Colo 
Steelton,.Pa. B2 


C10 


Duluth 


Minnequa,Colo 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 6.30 


Ind. Harbor, Ind $13 5.25 
Johnstown,Pa B2 : ) 
McKeesRocks.Pa, C 


Sterling, I1.¢1) N15 106 
Yorrance,Calif. Cll 126 
Worcester, Mass LG 112 
NAILS & STAPLES, Nen- Stock 
\lavamaCity,Ala R2 5.35 
Bartonville,ill.(19) K4 9.35 
Crawfordsville,Iud. MS. .5.45 
Donora,Pa Ww 5.35 
A7 5.39 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 5.35 
Joliet, Il. AT 5.35 
Kokomo, Ind C16 »45 
C10 ».60 


Portsmouth,O. P12 ». 30 
Rankin,Pa A7 5.35 
So. Chicago, Il 22 5.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 5.45 
Worcester,Mass. A7 5.65 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To dealers (33) 7 
Conshohocken, Pa A3. .$6.40 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 6.75 
AXLES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 0.25 
Gary,Ind. C3 ». 25 





TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 1.20 
y,Ind C3 4.20 
Ind. Harbor,Ind I-2 4.20 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 1.20 
Minnequa,Colo,. C10 1.20 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 1.35 
Pittsburgh R2 4.20 
Seattle B3 1.35 
-elton,Pa. B2 $.20 
Torrance,Calif. Cll 4.35 
Weirton,W.Va W6 t.20 
JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 1.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 $.40 
Ind. Harbor,Ind I-2 1.40 
oliet, T1 C3 1.40 
sackawanna.N.Y, B2 1.40 
nnequa,Colo, C10 1.46 
Stecion,is B2 1.40 
TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 9.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 1.10 
Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 8.85 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 S85 
Pittsburgh O03, P14 9.10 
Seattle 33 9.35 
STANDARD > SPIKES 
Fairfield,. T2 5.60 
Ind. Harbor ‘Ind I-2, ¥1.5.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 85 
Lebanon,Pa B2 5.60 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 5.60 
Pittsburgh J5 5.60 
Seattle 33 . 6.10 
So. Chicago, I} R2 5.60 
Struthers,O Y1 >». 60 
Youngstown R2 ».60 
Std. TeeRails 
Std All 60 Ib 
No. 2 No. 2 Under 
3.00 3. 35 |. 7m 
io? 5. 4a 
3.30 3.35 
5. 30 3.35 
(16)3.75 
3.30 75 
3.30 $.25 
3.30 


TOOL STEEL 


Grade Cents per lb Grade Cents per Ib 
Reg. Carbon . 21.00 18W.4Cr.3V 126.00 
Extra Carbon ...24.50 18W,4Cr,2V.9Co 185.50 
Spec, Carbon ...29.50 18W.4Cr.2V.6Co . 169.50 
O'l Hardening ...32.00 18 25W, 4.25Cr,1V,.4.75Co 156.50 
Cr Hot Wrk,. ...32.00 20.25V 25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 293.50 
Hi-Carbon-Cr .-57.50 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo : 71.50 
1SW,4Cr,1V 100.00 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo 76.50 
1SW,4Cr,2V 113.00 6W, ’6Mo , 97.00 

Tool steel producers include: | A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, C13, 
C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M9, R2, S88, T7, U4, V2, V3 
(1) Chicago Base (2) Angles 15 Ga 

(3) Merchant (4) Reinforcing Up to 0.035 C; 4.406, 0.035 
(5) Philadelphia del C and over 

6) Chicago or Birm. Base Reinforcing, mill shipments: 
(7) To jobbers, 3 cols. lower to consumers, 4.82¢ ib 


(8) 16 gage and heavier 
(9) 6 in. and narrower 
Pittsburgh Base 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh Bas« 
Worcester, Mass. Base 
3” & wider; over 14" to 
under 3” 5.15¢ 
Also wide flange 
1%” and thinner 
40 lb and under 

Flats only 

To dealers 

Chicago & Pittsburgh Bas 
Deduct 0.25¢ for untreated 


beams 





New Haven, Conn. Bass 
Del. San Fran. Bay ar 
Angles 1”x1” to 1144”x1\%” 
only 

(24) Deduct 0256 for finer than 


cated to fabricators 
Bonderized 
0.26-0.40 € 

0.40 C and ik 
Not annealed 
Untreated 

To jobbers, deduct 20 ents 
6.7%e for eut lengths 

72” and narrower 

54” and narrows 

15 Ga. & lighter; 60% & 
narrower 


14 Ga. & lighter 18" & 
narrower 

48” and narrowe 

Lighter than §.0°%5” 4.40 
035" and heavier 

Flats 

sands 
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MARKET PRICES 











ye” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 


M6; Butler, Pa.. 
2% pts on 4”, 3 pts on 


except 3% points lower on ”, 
%” W10. Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on %” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain 
N3; Youngstown, plus 26.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 
11 points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”. 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 20.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
a $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
5 1.48 14. = 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
6 1.92 19.1 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
Column A: seaweee J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 


Youngstown Y1. 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 
Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 
o.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
tn. Ga. H.R. c.D. H.R. C.D. 
7A) ts 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 
1% 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 
1% 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 
1% 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 29.99 
mas 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 
2% 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 
2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 
2% 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
2% 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 
ea 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
3%. 11 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 
3%. 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 
ae 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 
| eres 4 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 
De chwenane 4 73.3 86.32 71.17 83.73 
6 2 112.62 132.51 ai ios 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

















%-in. & smaller 33 29 
ys-in. & %&-in. 
34 -in. —— 1.250 (23 
1% in, & larger 17 16 
C.P. Hex: 
%-in. & smaller 33 29 
yfe-in. & %-in.. 30 2 
%-in. & 1% in. 2 24 
1% in. & larger 20 17 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
\%-in. and Hvy. Reg. —_ 

smaller ... 35 41 
fe-in. & %-in. 30 36 36 
4-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 
1%-in.&larger 17 21 ° 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
{F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 

Plain finish ..... 63.5 & 10 
Plated finishes ... 50 &10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 
\%-in. through %-in... 50 
%-in. through 1 in... 43 
Longer than 6 in.: 
%-in. through %-in... 33 
%-in, through 1 in.... 13 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam x 6 in. and 

i, eer Ter Tey 4 
1 in. and smaller diam. 

x over 6 in, 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller..... 41 
%-in, diam. & larger... 24 
N.F. thread, all diams, . 18 


eee eenee 








except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 Al10 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c S18. 

Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c, and ex- 
cept Type 416 A7. 

Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1. 

Dunkirk,N.Y., bars, wire A4, 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50e R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3, 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 42.00c C4. 

So. Chicago, Ind., bars & 
structurals ‘ 
Syracuse, N. Y., bars, 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes \- 
cent higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 


wire 


— 
STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. BOLTS, NUTS STAINLESS STEEL — Bree 2 
BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, % IAGE, MACHINE BOLT (cents per pound) (Per pound, 1.0.0. ship) ing 
Size Ust Pounds —~——Slack —_—Gelvenized——— Came AGE, 3 e ee. + point in ton lots for m nus 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 100 mesh) 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A sd c o E F per cent off list for less Wire c 
% 55¢ 0.24 365 345 35.5 85 9 7.5 than case lots to consumers) C.R. = Struc ianiiaes: Sites nts 
% 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 32.5 9.5 11 8.5 6 in. and shorter: Type Sheets Strip rere P 98-4. % are 00 
Sy 6.0 0.57 29 27 28 5.5 8 4.5 %-in. & smaller diam. 27 301... 37.50 30.50 28.50 itd cif, New 
% 85 O85 40.5 38.5 39.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 %-in, & %-in, ...... 29 302... 37.50 33.00 28.50 York, in bags. .7.40- 
% 11.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 28.0 26.0 27.0 Min. and larger .... 26 303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 ° . 
1 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 31.0 29.0 30.0 Longer than 6 in.: 304. 39.50 35.00 30.00 Electrolytic Iron: : 
1% 23.0 2.28 465 44.5 45.5 31.5 29.5 30.5 TRS SE aii er 22 309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 Annealed, 99.5% Fe 3.50 
1% 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 32.0 30 31.0 Lag bolts, all diams.: 316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 Unannealed, =e : 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 465 32.5 305 31.5 6 in. and _ shorter. 30 321. 45.50 44.50 34.00 PO 6 cc weeoeceves 33.50 
2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 over 6 in. long...... 28 347... 50.00 48.50 38.50 Unannealed, 994% 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 Ribbed Necked Carriage. 26 410.. 33.90 ate 23.00 io 32: a 
A: E >a. . onaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. OEE <wevescés shite sean, ee Ms nx 5 . seereweeeee BO, 
ee Ss es PS a eee, A ieee Rice BE aisseanicac ts tadas 40 420... 40.50 43.50 28.50 Carbonyl Iron: 
centage points lower on %”, 2 points lower on 4”, 3 points Step, Elevator, “Tap, and 430... 35.50 27.50 23.50 97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pts lower on %” ay 5 ae murat = 501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 10 microns. .70.00-135,.00 
through %”,W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, oe: aa 502... 25.00 23.50 12.50 Aluminum: 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- Boller 4 & ‘Fitting. Up Bolts 3 Carlots, freight 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa, J5, Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 1 Baltimore, Types 301 through aie cs 7.00 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% NUTS 347 sheets, except 309 E2. atomized, 500-lb 
on 3%” and 4”. H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy Baltimore, bars, wire and drums, freight al- 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. B2. Square: structurals A10. CM Sai at he 30.00 
ert C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, %-in, and smaller ... 25 Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 0 1 t 2325-26, 95 
Y-1; Alton, Il. (Lorain, O., base) L1 quotes 2 points ee Ee een 23 Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, Brass, 10-ton lots.23.25-26.25 
seaaee on %”", %”, %" % -in oe éaeees co Se eee 7p ae: a 
» 9; Sharon, Pa. 1% in. and larger.... 16 strip quo -00c b Clectrolytic ....e.e. 27.75 
“age D: Bina, Pa. 2 ee H.P. Hex. : Reg. Heavy Butler, Pa., sheets and strip ROGUCO ccs cccces 2400 


o | Mere yere err er rere 18.50 


Manganese: 
Minus 100-mesh 52.00-55.00 


Minus 35 mesh « 48.00 
Minus 200 mesh.... 56.00 
Nickel, unannealed61.00-66.00 
i ree 34.00-40.00 

Solder (plus cost of 
EDs eka dteaeeas 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302... 75.00 
WO. ctveucpaneseoneun 86.50 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. .15.25-18.00 
Dollars 


Tungsten: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed, 


over 1000 Ib .... 2.90 

1000 Ib ... 2.95 

less than 1000 Ib. 3.00 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed. 

1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 


less than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 
Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh. 
over 500 Ib. 
200 to 500 b> paras He 
less than 200 Ib... 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 
2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. ...... 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 


Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connellsvll,fur. . .$14.00-14.50 
Connellsvll fdry. 15.50-16.50 
New River, toundry...15.vv 
Wise county, foundry .15.35 
Wise county, furnace. .14.60 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 








Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 316 sheets 58.00c, stri 99 0 
‘ J * p Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.0( 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co. RIVETS 60.00c W4. Everett, Mass., ovens 
Watervliet, N. Y., structur- New England, del.}.22.70 
CLAD STEELS F.0.b, midwestern plants als & bars A4. Chicago, ovens ...... 21.00 
-0.b, Waukegan, bars & wire A7. Chicago, del, $22.40 
(Cents per pound) Structural %-in., larger 7.25¢ west pone Conrad Pa., strip, Detroit, Ec sese ks kes 
—Plates Strip-—— Sheets——————_ y,-in., under ...... . 43 off except Type 309 quoted Terre Haute, ovens... .21.20 
a i Carbon B sey 51.00c , Milwaukee, ovens ....21.75 
jadding Carbon Base arbon Base carbon Base ase Youngstown, strip C8. Indi lis, 2+ 2005 
Stainless 10% 20% 10%. Both sides 10% 20% Both sides Washers, Wrought . , sr oe) * pen 
BO: ssa wee? cheb Vena (See * ae 75.00 F.o. “4 neers: point, to job- een ga Fad = easie sy! 
ee ae -Net to $1 off etroit, ¢ , 4) 
304 ... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50- 77.00 $ COAL, CHEMICALS teen GO. belie 3Ree 
24.00 Cincinnati, del. ....22.71 
A eee sae.) axes bona” aten 79.00 ELECTRODES pette — per gallon, ovens Painesville, O., ovens .21.90 
309 ... 27.00 31.00  .... eee wane oe sues ure benzo] ........ 22.00 “Buffalo, del. ......-.24.02 
310 |. 3250 36.50 .... .... s.ce «ees 105.00 (Threaded, with nipples, un- Toluol, one deg..19.00-24.75 Gyeveland, del. ......23-82 
316 ... 27.00 31.00 .... .... 26.00 28.00- .... boxed, f.o.b, plant) Industrial xylol. .20.50-26.50 Brie, del. ........+-! 12.04 
_ on 32.00 GRAPHITE Per ton bulk, ovens Birmingham, ovens ... oe 
wee . * ores cree eens cere eongnn Inches Cents adelphia, ovens .. 0,40 
Se cp «asa. sh0c*. Cuoek teas” Gecod die Length per Ib, SUPhate of ammonia.$45.00 Nevine Island, Pa., ovens 20.00 
Ee eo ao ep pl ape 17,18,20 60,72 16.00 Cents per pound, ovens Swedeland, Pa., ovens y~ 
a 590 - ‘ 30.00 ‘ 8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- ee gen wmemhe: 85 
405 18.75 24.75 be : a 48,60 17.75 turnable drums) ...... 13.50 Detroit del reer na! > 65 
410 "48:25 24.25 48,60 19.00 Do., less than carlots.14.25 Re ae 400 
oo .. ae ees Ck. Ci en 40 19.50 Do., tank cars ...... 12.50 tg 4 eeneeanome t 
Nickel. 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 88.00 3, a ies oe he Pun Qe 04 
Inconel. 36.00 46.00 ....  ...- 115.00 Hd ng otae Saginaw, del. ..... 1.40 
Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 83.00 +30 00 ELUORSPAR 
Copper* 19.75¢ 23.75f 3 CARBON Includes representa- 
* Dexodized. ft “Deduct 4.25¢ for hot- coed. " ‘Production 40 100,110 7.50 Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. tive switching charge of: 
points for carbon base products: Stainless plates and sheets, 35 100,110 7.50 shipping point, in Ill., Ky., *, $1.05; t, $1.45, one-'"acé 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- 30 84,110 7.50 net tons, carloads, effective charge being $1.20, tW° 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa, L7; 24 72 to 104 7.50 CaF, content, 70% or more, tracks $1.40, and thr> or 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; 17 to 20 34,90 7.50 $37; less than 60%, $34. more tracks $1.50. {OF 
nickel, monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa, S18. 4 60,72 8.00 Imported, net ton, duty paid, within $4.03 freight zone 
Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. 10,12 60 8.25 metallurgical grade, $39-$40. from works. 
— 
STEEL 














MARKET PRICES 























a — _ 
r 
WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 
hips ing (Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject te extras) 
‘aules SHEETS—— ARS Standard | 
H.R. 18 Ga., C.R. Galv. STRIP. H.R. Alloy Structural ——PLATES-——— | 
Cents Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41405 Shapes Carbon Floor 
15.0 New York (city) 5.75 6.84 7.20 6.04 aa 5.85 6.64 8.60 5.65 5.90 7.34 
a New York(c’try) 5.55 6.54 6.90 5.84 vee 5.65 6.44 8.40 5.45 5.70 7.14 
40-%.50 Boston (city) .. 5.75 6.68 7.19 5.98 oes 5.80 6.50 8.70 5.75 6.08 7.28 
Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.48 6.99 5.78 ae 5.60 6.30 8.50 5.55 5.88 7.08 
» 39.50 Phila, (city) ee 6.45 6.60 6.95 5.90 eee 5.75 6.46 8.40 5.50 5.70 6.80 
Phila. (e’try) . 6.20 6.35 6.70 5.65 eos 5.50 6.21 8.15 5.25 5.45 6.55 
, 33.50 Balt.. (city) ... 5.25 6.69 6.66 5.79 seinen 5.69 6.39 ec 5.69 5.40 7.04 
Balt. (c’try) .. 5.05 6.49 6.46 5.59 aa 5.49 6.19 ache 5.49 5.20 6.84 
F Norfolk, Va. .. 6.10 ° 6.15 7.20 owe 6.20 6.15 7.55 
, 48 () , eee eee ee eee 
. Wash, (whse). 5.46 ps th 6.00 ea 5.90 6.62 ai 5.90 5.61 7.25 
) Buffalo (del.).. 5.25 6.00 7.00 5.61 eee 5.25 5.95 10.10TtTs 5.35 5.65 6.95 
135.00 Buffalo (w’hse) 5.05 5.80 6.80 5.41 re 5.05 5.75 9.90TT® 5.15 5.45 6.75 
Pitts, (w'hse).. 5.05 5.80° 6.45-6.70 5.20 6.15 5.00 5.75 9.55tt 5.05 5.15 6.40 
27.0 Detroit (w’hse). 5.33 6.08* 7.09 5.49 ee 5.39 6.03 9.86TT 5.44 5.59 6.68 
—— Cleveland (del.) 5.25 6.00 7.15 5.44 6.20 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.37 5.52 6.87 ss 
| Cleve. (w’'hse). 5.05 5.80 6.95 5.24 6.00 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.17 5.32 6.67 
30.00 Cincin, (w’hse). 5.32 5.84 6.29 5.49 6s 5.39 6.10 9.90TT5 5.44 5.59 6.75 
26.25 Chicago (city) . 5.25 6.00° 6.90 5.30 dee 5.20 5.85 9.75tt® 5.25 5.40 6.60 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.05 5.80° 6.70 5.10 cee 5.00 5.65 9.55tt§ 5.05 5.20 6.40 
27.75 Milwaukee(city) 5.39 6.14° 7.04 5.44 ove 5.34 6.09 9.89tts 5.39 5.54 6.74 
27.00 Milwau, (c’try). 5.19 5.94° 6.84 5.24 ree 5.14 5.89 9.69TT5 5.19 5.34 6.54 
18.50 St. Louis (del.). 5.53 6.28 7.18 5.58 a 5.48 6.23 10.03t Ts 5.53 5.68 6.88 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.38 6.13 7.03 5.43 Sas 5.33 6.08 9.88TT§ 5.38 5.53 6.73 
55.00 Birm’ham (del. ) 5.2010 5.95 6.302 5.2570 5.1510 6.88 5.2018 5.3510 7.6310 
4 Birm’hm(w’hse) 5.0510 5.80 6.152 5.1010 Ks 5.0020 see ves 5.051¢ 5.2010 eee 
a : Omaha, Nebr. . 6.13% ae 8.33 6.13 ens 6.18 6.98 ees 6.18 6.38 7.83 
a Los Ang. (city) 5.95 7.15 7.60 6.00 8.25 5.95 7.70 Sy 5.85 5.95 8.15 
£0.00 L. A. (w’hse). 5.80 7.00 7.45 5.85 8.10 5.80 7.55 tee 5.70 5.80 8.00 
8.50 » | San Francisco . 6.259 8.602 7.502 6.75* 8.258 6.159 7.808 re 6.00° 6.15° 8.108 
Vv 
75.00 Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707% 8.153 aan 6.90 — 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.351 8.40" 
86.50 Kans. (w’hse) . 5.65 6.40 7.30 5.70 er 5.60 6.35 10.10 5.65 5.80 7.00 
18.00 * Prices do not include gage extras; t prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
ollars extra excluded); § as rolled; ft as annealed. Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 
1000 Ib and over; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; *—450 to 1499 1b; 4+—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; *—1000 Ib and over; '—300 to 999 
200 Ib; §*—300 to 499 Ib; *—400 to 3999 Ib; 1®—500 to 9999 Ib inclusive. 
2.90 
7 REFRACTORIES ORES FERROALLOYS 
Bag (Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE MANGANESE ALLOYS 
, FIRE CLAY BRICK Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
2.90 Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or eng ecne A if per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
3.00 Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or pr ee aa aa" iet' waere wt burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
Curwensville, Pa., $107; Ottawa, IIL, $106. c. ‘ ton lower, 
—_ Hard-fired, $141 at above points, except $135, po e bessemer $8.10 Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
2 60 Ottawa, Ill. ; ‘ ola an amend, Sielsiak ii 7.95 approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
2-75 High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge, Mesabi Sacer Secchi head 7.85 ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
ed N. J. St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, et WeROMOUET .........cleccacee 7.70 packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
2 40) a ag — ggg ogg Pen. High a ana 7.70 f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
= eek, or ‘urwensville ‘a. ve Hill, jj§ F2IBM PNOSPNOTUB asecesrcecreeeruveess ° s on 
2.45 ° , . or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, ASTERN LOCAL ORE mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
3.50 or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- EAS Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $86. Cents per unit, del E, Pa. Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
imermeaiate-Hoat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
SKE alia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach COMETACE .cccccercccsccersecsesceece cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., FOREIGN ORE $231 f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
— Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
4.50 Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
16.50 Clearfield yom bE Pa Porte daaing nn $72: BOE coc cccesccscencceescesccccscece 17.00 Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
8.00 Ottawa, Il $70. | = y ” : Long-term contract ......+sesseeees 15.00 (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
5 4 , Se ; North African hemitites ...........++. 15.75 0.10% C, 24.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
4.60 LADLE BRICK Brazilian iron ore, 68-69%..........+. 18.00 load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢ for max. 0.15% C 
ae Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., TUNGSTEN ORE grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
2.00 wa, eR. WW. Ve. 900. Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5¢ for max. 
ire Cut: Chester, W. Va., Wellsville, O., . : = 75 of = rade: (Mn 
New Cumberland, W. Va., $58 WEN. veaseids reid web eteancanamanens $20-$22 75% C nag — Py ~~ ( : 
Lipsy "" ; 90% approx., .07% max., ’ max.). 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK MANGANESE ORE Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
Ill., $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
SILICA BRICK U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- to manganese content and impurities. packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., $91; livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
iet or R ‘ *y t : Pe 4 CHROME ORE ” 9 i F 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., $95; ; Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Carload 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): Baltimore. Charleston, S. C., plus ocean freight lump bulk, 29c per Ib of metal; packed, 35.5c; 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- differential for delivery to Portland, Oreg., or ton lot 31.25c, less ton lot 33.25c. Delivered. 
rg Tacoma, Wash, Spot, add 2c. 
“p33 ica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): Indian and African Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
os or Rockdale, Ill, E. Chicago, Ind., RS leas Bie ators $32.50 35¢e; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 lb, 
"ays, Pa., $85. Ree ete ee a a oe. 35.00-36.00 30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
: BASIC BRICK I NE a oo os, ds Gach kanes : hydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢ per pound, f.o.b. 
(Base prices per net ton; f.0.b. works, Balti- ears Knoxville, Tenn. Freight allowed to St. 
more or Chester, Pa.) South African vem 00-18.00 Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Burned chrome brick, $66; chemical-bonded 44% NO ALO «0... seereeeeeerees $17. 00 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
i chrome brick, $69; magnesite brick, $91; SEO SS ae rea 17.00-18.01 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95¢ 
6 chemical-bonded magnesite, $80. 48% NO TAatiO ...-.eereereeereeees 26.00-27.00 per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
geo MAGNESITE BO WD TORS 6 cccccccvcccevcceess 27.00-27.50 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
am Base prices per net ton, f.0.b. works, Brazilian 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
04 , mn ; Chewelah, Wash.) 44% 2.5:1 LUMP ...cccececccccccccves $32.00 above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
40 mestic dead-burned, %” grains; bulk, Rhodesian 
$3°.50-§$31; single paper bags, $35-$35.50. A I FOI as 6 ss c's os deaecken $20.00-21.00 CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
ta- DOLOMITE 43% MO Vali .......--. ce reseveeee 25.00 High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., 
of: (Base prices per net ton) 48% 3:1 lump . 35.00-36.00 lump, bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., 
ick D estic, dead-burned bulk; Billmeyer, Blue Domestic—rail nearest seller packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
B ’ 
= Be’ Williams, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Mill-  § 48% 3:1 ..ccsscceeseeeccensseeeseees $39.00 Delivered. Spot, add 0.25¢. 
= - apne fe a en Fike eee MOLYBDENUM a ie ere Penseemeenes rH erg 
r aie ’ ville, O., .25; ornton, 4-6%, n 4-6%, C 4-6%). A -lc to 
ne 7 ok, Ill., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
here, Mo., $12.45. denum content, mines ............+- 0.90 (Please turn to page 142) 
—— , $ 
—— 
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Nonferrous Prices Active 


Lead quotations fall further under pressure from foreign 
metal, zinc rises as galvanizers resume demand, and open 
market tin prices climb after RFC revises pricing method 


MORE price movements occurred in 
the nonferrous metals markets in 
the last two weeks than in any simi- 
lar period since the middle of last 
November. 


Part of the movements were up- 
ward and part downward. They were 
not reflecting any overall uptrend 
or downtrend in the nonferrous field. 
The changes are not the result of 
movement of one price in sympathy 
with another; they occurred inde- 
pendently and reflected the true mar- 
ket situation of each metal. 

Lead—Increasing supply of foreign 
lead offered to the U. S. market con- 
tinues to be a depressing influence on 
price. Last week the price eased off 
another half cent a pound, making 
the price 10.5 cents, New York. This 
decline came within less than a week 
after a one-cent reduction. Immediate 
effect of the weakening of price of 
primary lead was a cut in prices 
of lead products, oxides and pig- 
ments. Full lead sheets in rolls of 
140 square feet and lead pipe in di- 
ameters of 4 to 6 inches dropped 
from 17 cents to 16 cents and then 
to 15.5 cents a pound, and quotations 
on lead traps and bends and com- 
bination lead and iron bends fell 
from list plus 45 per cent to list 
plus 40 per cent and then to list 
plus 37 per cent. 

Price declines on primary lead have 
not sparked any general strengthen- 
ing of demand. While the high rate 
of automobile production is a boon 
to battery makers, users of one- 
third of the lead consumed in this 
country, they do not anticipate any 
step-up in operating schedules be- 
fore the mid-year upturn in prepara- 
tion for the 1950-51 winter. 

The price weakness in primary lead 
influenced scrap metal dealers to 
withdraw from the lead scrap market 
until stability returns. 

Pressure from foreign supplies of 
lead is attributed to foreign cur- 
rency devaluation which set off an 
increase in exports to this country. 
Imports of refined lead in 1949 to- 
taled 275,241 tons, but since devalu- 
ation last fall, imports for October 
through January have been at a rate 
of about 322,500 tons annually. 


Lead consumption in the U. S. in 
1949 decreased about 20 per cent from 
that of 1948, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines estimates. Final figures are 
expected to show 1949 consumption 
of around 915,000 tons, compared 
with 1,133,895 tons in 1948. The three 
largest outlets for lead—batteries, 
cable covering and tetraethyl fluid— 
took 56 per cent of the total quan- 
tity of lead consumed. Batteries 
took 31 per cent, cable covering 14 
per cent, and tetraethyl fluid 11 per 
cent. 

Tin—Abandonment by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. last week of 
its system of fixed price quotations 
for sale of its tin added buoyance 
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to open market tin prices. The open 
market price for prompt delivery of 
Grade A tin had been 74.625 cents 
a pound immediately prior to RFC’s 
announcement but right after the an- 
nouncement the quotation had edged 
up to 74.75 cents, and other increases 
followed. RFC’s fixed price had been 
74.5 cents. 

RFC will continue to offer Long- 
horn 3 Star and imported brands 
of tin accepted in domestic trade 
as Grade A. Under its new pricing 
system the price for these brands 
will be the average for the calendar 
week following the date of sale of 
the quotation for prompt Grade A 
or Straits tin in New York as pub- 
lished in a trade paper. Full pre- 
liminary payment based on the quo- 
tation for prompt Grade A or Straits 
tin in New York for the day preced- 
ing the sale will be required and sub- 
ject to later adjustment after deter- 
mination of final price. 


RFC’s action followed private sell- 
ers’ protests against government 
competition and price setting. 
Through its action RFC has removed 
itself as a supplier of tin to private 
industry, for unless buyers hold pes- 
simistic views about the nearby trend 
of the market they are not likely 
to contract on a deferred pricing 
basis such as adopted by the RFC. 

Zinc—Responding to strengthened 
demand from galvanizers after they 
were freed from the clutches of the 
coal miners’ strike, zinc rose in price 
last week from 9.75 cents a pound 
for prime western grade at East 
St. Louis to 10 cents. This marked 
the first zine price change since Jan. 
17. As a result of this advance, the 
price of zinc dust automatically rose 
to 13 cents a pound delivered in 
carload lots. A leading maker of die 
casting alloy raised its price 0.25 
cents to 14 cents delivered. 


Not only has steel companies’ je. 
mand for zinc revived but the zn 
requirements of die casters and h 
brass mills are well sustained. 


Because of the good demand : nd 
small smelter stocks of zinc ‘he 
price of this metal was impervious 
to sympathetic effects of the down. 
trend of the price of lead. 


Domestic zine smelters produced 
the largest quantity of slab zinc 
in the peacetime history of the indus- 
try, the U. S. Bureau of Mines re- 
ports. Output, up 2 per cent over 
the 1948 level, totaled 870,000 tons. 

Galvanizing continued in 1949 to 
be the largest field for the use of 
zinc, although the steel strike cut 
the quantity of slab consumed to a 
level below the record 1948. Zinc- 
base alloys, largely die castings, con- 
tinued as the second largest user of 
slab zinc. Consumption of slab zin 
for manufacture of brass products 
dropped sharply in 1949 from the 
1948 level as a result of the ab- 
normally large return of brass scrap 
to the mills, thereby lowering their 
requirements for primary metals. 


Aluminum—Primary aluminum wil! 
be produced at capacity at least dur- 
ing the first half of 1950, orders re- 
ceived indicate. 

In January, primary aluminum pro- 
duction of 104,045,600 pounds was 
more than 25 per cent over Decem- 
ber’s output of 82,322,329 pounds, 
says the Aluminum Association, New 
York. Shipments of aluminum sheet, 
strip and plate moved up from 62,- 
524,984 pounds in December to 69,- 
349,363 pounds in January. 


Copper—Demand for copper con- 
tinues steady and the domestic price 
for electrolytically refined metal 
remains firm and unchanged at 18.5 
cents a pound, delivered Connecticut 
Valley. Total bookings of copper 
for March passed the 97,000-ton 
mark last week and sales for April 
shipment were already up to around 
half that figure. Deliveries of re- 
fined copper to fabricators in Febru- 
ary totaled 112,773 tons, slightly 
above January’s 111,668 tons. The 
February deliveries were considerably 
in excess of domestic production and 
imports, with a result that stocks 
at refineries dropped to 77,472, tons, 
lowest since last April. 


New Specifications Set for Nonferrous Scrap 


SPECIFICATION standards for non- 
ferrous scrap will be revised Apr. 1 
for the first time in five years. 

The changes, largely in zinc and 
lead categories, were overwhelming- 
ly approved by the Metal Dealers 
Division of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers during 
the association’s annual convention 
in New York last week. 

The approximately 15 new stand- 
ard classifications result from nu- 
merous conferences between smelters, 
refiners and ingot producers. 

During the convention the Metal 
Dealers Division also elected officers. 
New president is Leo Selig, J. Solot- 
ken & Co., Indianapolis. Vice presi- 
dents chosen are E. J. Pulaski, Pulas- 
ki Iron & Metal Co., Houston; Hy- 
man Moskowitz, Moskowitz Bros., 
Cincinnati; Joseph Roth, Roth Bros. 
Metal Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; and 


Harry Schwartz, Alaska Junk Co., 
Seattle. 

The Secondary Metal Institute 
elected Edwin A. Bergman, U. §. 
Reduction Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
president, and Hugo Simon, Barth 
Smelting Corp., Newark, N. J., vice 
president. 

Devaluation cannot be held en- 
tirely responsible for increased im- 
ports of nonferrous metals into the 
United States, Simon D. Strauss, vice 
president, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., told the Secondary Metal 
Institute. Devaluation merely a:‘ded 
a stimulus to the movement of for- 
eign tonnages to the U. S., he © 1Y%- 
Even before devaluation, buyin; 0! 
metals by foreign countries was de- 
clining but their production had : sen 
to prewar normal levels. The gq ‘an- 
tity available for shipment to the 
U. S. is therefore up substant ily. 
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(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 
be 7 . 
Primary Metals oupeunnines Plating Materials 
Copper: Electrolytic 18.50c, Conn. Valley, Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish cl. © ©hromie Acid: 99.9% flake, f.0.b. Philadel- 
Lake, 18.62%c, Conn. Valley. Coiled phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 16.75-18.25c; Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c. 
88-10-2 No. 215) 25.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
21.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 14.25-16.00c, Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
Zine: Prime western 10.00c, brass special 0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 eee eee trimmed 28.84c; oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 
10.25e, intermediate 10.50c, East St. Louis: 0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 Tr ces Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
hich grade 11.10c, delivered : = 0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 46.50c f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

: Os oe 0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
Jead: Common, 10.30c; chemical, 10.40c; cor- 0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
roding, 10.40c, St. Louis. 0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 in 100 lb drums add %-cent. 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. pp ae Heo} 9 =e pay —_ up pach ni lb, 25.75c; over 250 Ib, 24.75c, 
ar Saar : Pis P = > HV. . -0. - 6 F ° f.o.b. Cleveland. 
yenyye og oy no's Poon 0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
45.50-16.000; steel deoxidizsing erades. note 0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
5.9 . Lun zing grades, notch 0.014 5 , ; . , 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 17.25- ¥ 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
17.75¢; grade 2, 16.75-17.25c; grade 3, 15.25- 0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 304 35.5 100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 100 lb, 64.00c; 
15 Te: grade 4, 14. 750-15. 000 seg Noma 0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 f.o.b. Cleveland. 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
Ib. ‘ * _" pe yen ame os 33.4 39.5 bbl. 24.50c, f.0.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 

' -005-0. 12-24 1 34.6 41.1 on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 ib and over 91.00c; 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 500 to 999 Ib, 91.5c; 200 to 499 Ib, 92.00c; 
Freeport, Tex. less than 200 Ib, 93.5c; ball, 1000 lb and 
Tin: Grade A, prompt del., 77.25c; March * Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum over, 93.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 93.75c; 200 to 
del. 77.25c; April del. 77.25c; May del diameter, 24 inches. 499 lb 94.25c; less than 200 lb, 95.75c f.o.b. 
77.12%4c; June del. 77.00c. Chinese 99% tin Sewaren, N. J. 
prompt del., nominal. Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. Sodium Stannate: 25 1b ae -—. — 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but Diam. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 100 Ib, to consumers 58.2c; 100 or 
not meeting specifications below 24.50c; 99.8% or distance R317-T4, ‘ oa oaly, 180 10 560 oS as ety oo 
and over (arsenic 0. max.; other impuri- -T4 R - 178-T4 . —* . fy agi gg 
= soa earch 25.00c; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., — “Oe — He pet goer Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
or bulk shipments. %: * ; 

23.006 ; Engl.ah, Sian are chee, ee oase-e sis $0 oon Se a rere recy fra 
York 0.344 37.0 ve 47.0 ag ety meee atlas dorks , 
y 9, , del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes — 4 <5 — Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, ‘ : ay see less than 2000 Ib 84.50c; more than 2000 Ib, 
42.50c; ‘XX’? nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘“‘F’’ nickel 0.433 36.5 45.5 44.0 82.50c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, bye 3 45.5 44.0 Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. -500 . ; : 70.80c; 100 Ib kegs 71.80c, f.o.b. Carteret, 
Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $71- 0.531 36.5 tee ses N.J. 
$74 per 76-lb flask. cas oe 41.5 ; 
ResyMame-Oopper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per a. 36.5 43.0 415 
pd acsencage am 0.656 36.5 2 mite Scrap Metals 
pe gage geal ——.. or < forms, _— 36.5 sh 41.5 

3 or paten shapes, 15. 0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 TAWOR 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 lb (keg); 1.063 35.5 op 37.5 BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
$1.50 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.87 per Ib oO je 39.0 = Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
under 100 1b 1625 33.5 mee 36.5 Ib, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 1.688-2.000 33.5 : Clean Rod Clean 
Silver: Open market, New York, 73.25c per oz. 2 125-2.500 32.5 = Heavy Ends Turnings 
Platinum: $66-$69 per ounce. iv So eee 15.50 15.50 14.75 
P 2.625-3.375 31.5 Yellow brass 2.50 12.25 11.37% 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. Genmeereial Bronce Pe nar 
oo en (Prices to jobbers arty Buffalo, Cleveland + 4 - 14.50 14.25 = 13.75 
tanium (5 : ce! , 2.0.D. , ev ’ on 
(sponge form): $5 per pound. Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or Ei. ; = pea eaaweds 14.25 14.00 13.50 
more, $15.50 per ewt; add S50c per cwt, 10 
Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $15.50 rainy pes so ears 
COPPER AND BRASS per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 37%. Best ‘Quality (71-80%) iss7ie i asie 12.62% 
Base prices ts r d, f.o.b ll; a 5 5 é ; 
( poe on ibe. A = pee , ng" - mill; ZINO Muntz Metal ....... 11.50 11.25 10.75 
-oU-cent copper. Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.50 14.25 7.25 
Sheet: Copper 32.18; yellow brass 28.69; com- et a “> 9 ae aee 4 age Phos. bronze, A..... 16.75 16.50 15.50 
mercial bronze, 95%, 32.10; 90%, 31.61; red ih ant over Plates not over 12-in "14 00c: WOVGE THRE cscccecs 12.00 11.75 11.25 
brass, 85%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best quality, over 12-in 15 00c ‘ : Manganese bronze 12.00 11.75 11.12% 
29.58; nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- aes 
bronze, grade A, 5% 50.90. NICKEL BRASS <p Bn 
Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; cold-drawn (Base prices f.0.b. mill) ae 
pc yellow brass free cutting, 23.19; com- roe ey ie sak ae a (Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
brass 85% 30.20; 60% ae Toe Sere ee 58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. carload lots) 
Seamless Tubing: ri ae 22: : No. 1 copper 15.25; No. 2 copper 14.25; light 
31.70; comm relal ted ai aa on MONEL copper 13.25; composition red brass 12.50; 
Senne 88% an . ronze 90% 34.27; red (Base prices, f.o.b. mill) radiators 10.00; heavy yellow brass 9.50. 
Wire: Yellow ta 0% 33.03. Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
95% 32.39: 90% a1 age IR serge get 50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
80% 30.41; best quality brass 29.87. i Poa ee a a (Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.0.b., eastern mills, eee. carload lots) 
100,000 Ib lots 22.55, 1.c.1. 23.17, ¢.l. 22.67; MAGNESIUM No. 1 copper 15.25; No. 2 copper 14.25; light 
= \erproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in- copper 13.25; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
Sait = le.l, 25.60, ¢.1. 25.10; magnet, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 dry copper content 13.50-13.75. 
ne , ¢.1. 28.50, 15,000 Ib or more 28.75, to 99 lb, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
-C.1. 29.25, 35.00-36.00c. DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
DAILY PRICE RECORD Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1949 ; An- 1 13.50-13.75; No. 2 12.50-12.75; light copper 
= Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 11.50-11.75; No. 1 composition red brass 
“n 1 18.50 10.30 10.00 77.25 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition turnings 10.26- 
a 16 18.50 10.30 10.00 76.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 10.50; mixed brass turnings 6.25-6.50; new 
ae 18.50 10.30 10.00 75.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod 
M 18,50 10.80 9.75 74.75 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 turnings 9.25-9.50; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy 
M: “7 18.50 10.80 9.75 74.625 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 yellow brass 7.25-7.50; new brass rod ends 
M. _ 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.625 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 9.75-10.00; auto radiators, unsweated 8.50- 
M 2-4 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.50 17.00 24.50 40.00 73.25 8.75; cocks and faucets, 8.50-8.75; brass pipe 
oo . 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.375 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 9.00-9.25. , ms 
Fet AVE. 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.352 17.00 27.318 40.00 73.25 Lead: Heavy 8.00-8.25c; battery plates 3.50- 
Feb ta 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.125 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 3.75: linotype and stereotype 8.75-9.00; elec- 
Feb 1 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.25 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 trotvpe © 25-8.50: mixed babbitt 8.00-8.25 
m7 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.37% 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 Zine: Old zinc 4.25-4.75; new die cast scrap 
Feb 14-18 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.50 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 4.00-4.50; old die cast scrap 3.00-3.25. 
NOTE: o- Tin: No. 1 pewter 39.00-41.00; block tin pipe 
pri : Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zine, 60.00-62.00; No. 1 babbitt 30.00-32.00. 
ae western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Aluminum: Clippings 2S nominal; old sheets 
a ony, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery nominal; crankcase nominal; borings and 
‘ed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. turnings nominal. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Mar. 16 $28.00 
Mar. 9 27.50 
Feb. 1950 27.52 
Mar. 1949 . 34.60 
Mar. 1945 . 19.17 
” Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 


and eastern Pennsylvania. 





PITTSBURGH 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, Mar. 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
No. 1 Busheling.. 22.00 
No. 1 Bundles ... 24.00 
No. 2 Bundles 19.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 18.50 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-15.50 


Low Phos. Punchings 
and Plate, elec. fur. 
ee Sere 26.59-27.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 25.50-26.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 25.00 
Heavy Turnings 24.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 29.00 


Knuckles and Couplers 29.00-30.00 
Steel car wheels...... 29.00-30.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.50-22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.50-18.50 
No. 1 Bushitleg site vices 17.50-18.50 
ee ee aoe 21.50-22.00 
No. 2 Bundles ..... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-11.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 2.50-13.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21. 50-22.00 
Cut Structurals .. ?1.50-22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles.. 21.50-22.00 


=s 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.uu-25.50 
No. 1 Machinery ..... 26.00-27.00 


16, 1950; gross tons except 


ST. LOUIS 


as noied 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-2: 


Machine Shop Turnings 14.00-15. 


00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00-2'.00 
00 
00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 


18.00-1' 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 35.00-36.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 30.00-31.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 
Brake Shane (oe Sovikicwsen 29 .00-30.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 36.00-38.00 
EE NEM Va a aac 8 eve 5 29 .00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ..... 
Rails, Rerolling 


Rails, Random Lengths 30.00-3 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
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No. 1 Heavy Melt. $32.00* Charging Box Cast 26.00-26.50 Uncut Tires ........+- A 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 29.00* Cast Iron Grates Heavy Breakable 26.00-26.50 Angles, Splice Bars .. 32.00-3 
No. 1 Busheling 32.00° No. 1 Cupola Cast 31.00-32.00 Unstripped Motor nate 20.00 Railroad Specialties 30.00-31. 
No. 1 Bundles 32.00* No. 1 Machinery Cast. 36.00-37.00 Malleable ... 34.00 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 24. 0U-25. 00° Charging Box Cast 34.00-35.00 
a 3 Bundles ....... 23.00-24.00° Heavy Breakable Cast 34.00-25.00 SAN FRANCISCO 
eavy Turnings ...... 926: 00-27.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 25.00 BOSTON 
Machine Shop Turnings 22.00-22.50t Clean Auto Cast...... 36.00-37.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.00-22.50t Vo. 7 Wheels . Sw. 38.00 (F.o.b. shipping point) No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Cast Iron Berings .-, 26.00-2n00 wee .--.-- 39.00-40.00 No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00-20.50 No° 3 Bundies 13.00 
paved sma ot eae No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-17.50 ‘chi Turnines ; 
Low Phos. Steel - 34.00-35.00° CINCINNATI No. 1 Bundles ........ 19.00-20.00 a er er ad 
No. 1 Busheling.... 19.00-19.50 Cast Iron Grades 
Cast Iron Grades No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00 Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-11.50 No. 1 Cupola C. 30.00-35.00 
4 ta No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 ‘\% supota Cast chsh 
os 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 No. 1 Busheling ...... 27.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 13.00-13.50 Railroad Scra 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 38.00-39.00 No, 1 Bundles ........ 27.00 Bar Crops and Plate.. 21.00-22.00 ad 
— — kage ...» 31.00-32.00 No, 2 Black Bundles.. 23.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.60-22.00 No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
eavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 No, 3 Bundles ........ 18.00 Chemical Borings 19.00-19.50 Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
me ger Shop Turnings 14.00 
ai Short Shovel Turnings 17.00 
Railroad Gerap Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.00 ee SEATTLE 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy. Melt 33.00 Cast Iron Borings..... 17.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50-30.50 
Ra ee ee 35.00-36.00 | ee 21.00-22.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.50-36.00 Cast Iron Grades Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.50-25.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 39.U0-40.00 ee are 21.50-22.50 No, 1 Busheling ...... 15.50 
Ralls, 18 im. and ender 40.00-41.00 B01, Cupola Cast ... 38.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50-18.50 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.00 
Railroad Specialties 35.50-36.00 Charging Box Cast. 36.00 el Tg any METS 13.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 37.00-38.00* Stove Plate ...... 28.00 eS ae eee ne 
om ae ee Heavy Breakable Cast. 32.00 CHICAGO ae ee pa 
Unstripped Motor Blocks . anes ate Scrap 
; ae. oe Brake Shoes ...... ce No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00 Cut Structurals ..... 27.50 
rushers uying prices Clean Auto Cast 38.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00 
Déew: Broken ast ee. 42.00 No. 1 Bundles ....... 28.00 Cast Iron Grades 
Per P aa Ps Bundles ....... 00 ys No. 1 Cupola Cast .. 25.00-27.50 
CLEVELAND Machine Shop Turnings. 17.00-18.00 Heavy Breakable Cast 25.00 
ANI Railroad Scrap Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-20.00 Stove Plate .......... 5.00 
No. 1 Heavy .s " No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 30.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 20.00-21.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 18.00 
io, 2 Hleary Bait, Geol aneeanee Be Melee ....... 33.00 Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00-20,00 Malleable ...........+- 25.00 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 2800.28.50 Rails, Rerolling ...... Sten. LOW PMA, oss sccvenes 30.50-31.50 Brake Shoes .......... 20.00 
— <n. 2800-2850 ails, Random Lengths 33.00 Elec. Furnace Bundles 27.00-28.00 Clean Auto Cast ..... 27.50 
No. 2 Bundles :...... 22.00-22.50 ails, 18 in. and under 42.00 Heavy Turnings ...... eeas . Sow See Saksevirs ad 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 Cut Structurals ...... 29.00-30.00 Railroad Scrap 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-21.50 . 
Short Shovel Turnings. 21.00-21.50 DETROIT Cast Iron Grades nalinka teen 25.00 
pn a reses - aed (Brokers’ buying prices, No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.50-41.50 Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Gh A eto f.o.b. shipping point) Clean Auto Cast ..... 41.50-42.50 Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 
7 s908@ . ‘ No. 1 Wheels ........ 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-22.00 Stove Plate nan te iba 31.50-32.50 
Cast Iron Grades Ne. 1 Bundles ... 25.00-26.00 LOS ANGELES 
- No. 2 Bundles see. 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 Cupola 42.00-43.00 No, 1 Busheling ...... 24.00-25.00 Railroad Scrap (F.o.b, car, Los Angeles) 
rR ec pada Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-14.00 No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 29.00-30.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
a ee 35.50-36.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00-14.00 Malleable ............ 35.00-36.00 No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
ened Seadiahde Can 32.00-32.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00-16.00 Rails, Rerolling .. . 45.00-46.00 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 31.00-32.00 St Iron Borings .... 16.00-17.00 Rails, Random Lengths. . 35.00-36.00 No. 3 Bundles ....... nom. 
ile 2850.29.59 Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00-25.00 Rails, 2 ft and under. 39.00-40.00 Machine Shop Turnings 9.00 
Si on fan Fae Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.00 
seeks 38.80-37 00 Cast ren Grates Banroad Pan gy om 32.00-33.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00 
oer aaa ty oe “2 A s Ps i. ee 5. 
Burnt Cast 33.00-33.50 No 4 Cupola Cast . 33.00-34.00 eure waa a oan — Cast Iron Grades 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 | *Nominal. No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 30.00-33.00 
ean Auto Cast..... .00- 
A " Railroad Scrap Cas 35.00-36.00 Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50-33.00 J BIRMINGHAM 00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 38.50-39.00 BUFFALO “ te Mg poet mea _— 32.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 41.00-42.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 . nies 
Rails, 18 in, and under 43.00-44.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-28.50 N°. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-39.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.50-26.00 No, 1 Busheling....... 22.00 HAMILTON, ONT 
Cast Steel ....... ..» 34.00-35.00 No, 1 Bushelings ..... 25.50-26.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 20.00 , " 
Railroad Specialties ... 35.00-35.50 No. 1 Bundles ........ 26.50-27.00 Machine Shop Turnings 22.50 (Delivered prices) 
Uncut Tires .......... 36.00-37.00 No. 2 Bundles ........ 24.00-24.50 Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 Heavy Melt $24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 41.00-41.50 Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 Short Shovel Turnings 23.00 wo. 1 Bundies ....... 24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-19.50 CaSt Iron Borings .... 19.00 Mechanical Bundles ... 22.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00-19.50 Bar Crops and Plate.. 27.00-28.00 Mixed Steel Scrap 20.00 
valauny Short Shovelings ..... 19.50-20.00 Cut Structurals ....... 27.00-28.00 sriyeq Borings, Turnings 18.00 
er ee 29.00-29.50 Rails, Remelting ...... 24.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.50-32.00 ee pm an ca Coane Rails, Rerolling ....... ie 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 No, 1 Cupola Cast ... 25.00. EN ie ie ease ; 
No. 1 Bundles ....... $1.50-32.00 No. 1 Machinery ...... 35.00-36.00 Stove Plate .......... ee ory, 22.00 
Saeunni Aaa ienanaae 4.50-25.50 No. 1 Cupola ......... 30.50-31.50 No. 1 Wheels ........ nominal _,PreP’d ...-.....++..- 
nsnins, Seay Sareea 21.50-22.50 Stove Plate .......... 29.50-30.50 yee ne aenery, 17.00 
s s . 23.50-24. MRNA . dansecis cous eeane0. °° ':.\. QR Bomip- er ate cee 
Cast bn Borings <ieaeee — 32. 05-S2-00 oe Ee es om Short Steel Turnings .. 18,00 
Aw Bice Veiveawaee .50-33.00 Railroad oO. KR. Heavy Melt. Ur av. 
ees Heep R.R. Malleable ....... nominal Cast Iron Grades 00" 
Railroad Scrap Rails, 2 ft. and under. 38.00-39.00 Rails, Rerolling ..... 33.00-35.00 Cast .....-ssee0e coee 40.00-48. 
Bere TONS  ..cksccccus 35.00-35.50 Rails, 3 ft and under. nominal 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.00-33.50 Specialties ........... 33.00-34.00 Angles and Splice Bars nominal * F.o.b. shipping point. 
OO 
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1. PROGRESSIVE flash welder 5. JENSEN dairy churn 

2. OLIVER board former 6. NASH double end automatic wood facing machine 
3. HANCOCK power bender 

4. GISHOLT crankshaft miller 








It will cost you nothing to find out how 
much easter and less costly you can make your 
machine drives. How about doing it today? 


RIVE GEARS 
Ee iilige Mlichugien Toot Comyzaney 


7171 E. McNichols Road Es Detroit 12, U.S.A. 




















DOU SLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS 
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MARKET NEWS — 
















Type "DS" double solenoid 


pilot operated single 
plunger control valve 


> smaller, shorter stroke solenoids — lower amperage 
> simpler electrical controls — high air economy... 


@ Small solenoids traveling through only a 4%” stroke move 
small pilot valve plungers to apply air to operating pistons that move 
the main valve plunger back and forth. All operating parts are rugged, 
yet weigh only a few ounces. Reduced amperage eliminates intermediate 
relays, simplifying control circuits. Positive high cycle operation, with- 
out destructive impact, reduces maintenance and minimizes trouble due 
to voltage variations. 34"’ to 2” sizes. 2, 3, and 4-way actions. Solenoid 
control both directions or automatic return in one direction. 


Send for Data Sheet No. I16I1. It gives full details. 





Hand Operated Air Valves — 
wide variety of uses. 2-way, 
3-way, 4-way neutral position 
and compound exhaust. 


Series “*‘O" and “OE” Valves 
—for air or hydraulic service 
up to 125 PSI. Push-pull, cam, 
pilot, diaphragm and solenoid 
operated. Ye" and %4"' pipe 
connections. 2-way, 3-way, 
4-way and 5-way actions. 


Quick-As-Wink 





3-way 





Hydraulic 


Foot Operated Air Valves— 
workman has both hands free, 
speeding production. 2-way, 
and 4-way actions, 





Valves—Up to 
5000 PSI. Conservatively rated. 
Yo", Hy", 1” and 12” sizes. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 





Single Plunger Valves—for 
air or low pressure hydraulic 
service. Lever, pilot, cam, dio- 
phragm or solenoid operated. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 




















Hydraulic Valves—Up to 
5000 PSI. Pilot cylinder oper- 
MG. Ve eg ty NOR 
2"', 2Y%"’ 3’ and 4”" sizes. 
2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 















Control Valves 


Manufactured by C. B. HUNT & SON, Inc. 


1922 East Pershing Street, Salem, Ohio 
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Sheets Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 123 & 12 


Cleveland—Those market obscrv- 
ers who had predicted a downturn 
in sheet mill activity by end of Jine 
are revising their views. The slow. 
ing down in finishing mill opera- 
tions because of the coal strike 
pushed sheet deliveries further into 
the future. It appears now produc- 
ers are holding enough business on 
books to keep them going at top 
production pace well into August, 
Carryover of tonnage into second 
quarter will be substantial, and this 
means opening of third quarter books 
probably will be delayed. 

Little hope is held out for any 
easing in tight supply conditions 
over the next three or four months, 
As a result conversion business is 
on the increase. 

The Whitney Apollo Corp., Apollo 
Pa., is offering hot-rolled annealed 
and galvanized sheets in this mar- 
ket for May-June delivery. 

Boston — Revisions in April sheet 
and strip rolling schedules will re- 
duce consumer tonnage in varying 
degree. Carryovers into second quar- 
ter will be heavier than anticipated, 
Inventories continue unbalanced and 
consumers are pressing for tonnage, 
The end of the coal strike left hard- 
ly two producers alike as to sched- 
uling pattern. 

Philadelphia — While some __ sheet 
mills have not formally made allo- 
cations beyond May, it appears most 
are booked with more tonnage than 
they can possibly turn out during 
the first half. 

Pittsburgh—Sellers are increasing- 
ly optimistic, predicting continuation 
of current pressure for the entire 
output of the industry’s production 
facilities for remainder of the year. 
Discounting buying pressure promp- 
ted by recent curtailment of finished 
steel production schedules, industry 
members contend metalworking cus- 
tomers are stepping up operations 

Follansbee Steel was the last ol 
silicon steel producing interests in re- 
ducing electrical grade sheets $5 per 
ton effective Mar. 15. 

Cincinnati—Demand for sheets is 
stronger. Hesitancy and curtaiiments 
among fabricators has faded. Dis- 
trict mills expect the pinch in coated 
sheets to last throughout the yea! 

Chicago—Steel users will have t 
spread their stocks further. Mills ar 
making it clear that supply instead 
of loosening has tightened. One im- 
portant mill is notifying customers 
this quarter’s flat-rolled tonnage wi 
not all be delivered until end of July 
The extra month’s entire productio 
will be taken up with eliminating th 
indicated carryover. 

Only “out” for many consumers 
has been conversion. Within the pas 
two weeks numerous small companies 
have arranged for rolling space wit! 
local mills. Contrary to previous 
deals, which involved large companies 
in the automotive, farm implement 
and appliance fields, latest ave ™ 
widely diversified lines. 

Shortage of sheets will dela one 
midwestern appliance maker in ntr0- 
ducing a clothes drier to the m«rket. 
Several other appliance com) anies 
have pared production sched ¢s. 

New York— Continued pr ssut 
for sheets for the larger hon » 4? 
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corduroy to modern reinforced concrete super- 
highway construction has been paced by the production and 
transportation of the necessary ores from which have been 


made the metals that have made its development possible. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE ¢ FERRO ALLOYS 
VESSEL TRANSPORTATION °« COAL 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING +« CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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4 CASE No. 





INSTALLATION 
COSTING ‘17,5 


paid ou 
in -proce 
(a) Savings in Effort 
(b) Savings in Time 


QUOTING CUSTOMER’S* 






































Automobile Plant 


t in 4 mos. Increased storage 
ss from 800 to 3000 parts. 


ings in Space. - +--+ 315% 


d) 25 (c) Sav 
(estate) 257% gs in decreasing rejects 


(estimated) 25% (a) Savin 


STATEMENT: 
tself in four months, 
of eliminating 4 congested ve 
emely valuable floor space. Logan 
installed to replace several — 
used to store painted wheels 
and the striping con 
heels are scheduled 
which is also 
before the 


» pai yr i 
“This installation not only paid fe 


but was the direct cause 
and saved us some extr 
Roller Conveyors were 


> os y 
rd trucks that were being 
aint conveyor 


area the W 


re 


awkwa 
between the overhead p 
From this storage | 
e striping conveyor, 
where they are striped 
This installation ¢€ 
ed the handling of whe 
to store three 


veyors. 


according to color on th 


Logan Roller liminated 


els, 


Conveyor, 

are assembled to them. 

two material handlers, expedit nee 

decreased rejects, and sie are mn sshaggengp oe 
yusand painted wheels in 

ons ght hundred.” 

#*Name on Request 


tires 


the same 





stored e1 





Above is one of many true case ~ 


histories giving facts, and money ~ 


saved by Logan Conveyors. 

At one, two, or more operations 

in your plant perhaps you, too, 

can make profitable use of Logan 
equipment. Write today for 

new book ‘Key to Lower Costs.”’ 


LOGAN CO., 535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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pliance items is more than offsetti ig 
slightly easier requirements for the 
smaller appliances. Overall demand 
for hot and cold and galvanized 
sheets, is far in excess of supply. 


Steel Bars ... 
Bar Prices, Page 123 


Boston—Mild improvement in Car- 
bon bar demand, largely hot-rolled, 
is accompanied by more extended ce- 
liveries. Some grades, notably free 
machining, high-sulphur  bessemer, 
are booked into June. Cold drawers 
and forge shops are taking more 
tonnage. Alloy demand lags behind 
carbon. Watertown arsenal closes 
Mar. 27 on 1000 tons of carbon bars 
for remelting. 

Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar sell- 
ers are quoting more extended de- 
liveries. Some are quoting into Jun 
on certain sizes. There is better de- 
mand from the railroads and cold 
drawers, and while the warehouses 
appear to have stocks in fair bal- 
ance, they are still specifying freely 
Small district forge shops have 
stepped up specifications slightly. 

Pittsburgh—Output of hot-rolled 
and cold-finished carbon and alloy 
bars returned to normal by close of 
last week. However, heavier demand 
is noted in Chicago district for hot- 
rolled bars than among eastern mills 
as reflected in extended delivery 
schedules. Few if any consumers were 
forced to curtail production due to 
loss in mill output over the past few 
weeks. No let-up in demand is noted. 

New York—Some hot carbon bar 
sellers are booked into June on small 
flats and rounds. They also are ex- 
tending their deliveries on the me- 
dium and heavier grades, quoting 
anywhere from seven to eight weeks 

Cleveland—-Carbon bar sellers ar 
still accepting tonnage for second 
quarter shipment. Deliveries can bé 
had in six to eight weeks though 
supply conditions are slightly tighter 
than they were prior to finishing 
mill curtailments due to the coal 
strike. The mills are holding  sub- 
stantial bookings, believed sufficient 
to support high-level operations well 
through second quarter Recent pro- 
duction losses are expected to be 
made up quickly once the mills get 
back into full operation. 

Chicago—Demand for carbon bars 
is strong from nearly all directions 
the coal strike and mill curtailments 
having served to heighten it. On 
Chicago mill finds it impossible t 
meet second quarter delivery prom- 
ises and must prorate quotas from 
Apr. 1 through end of June over the 
additional month of July. Alloys art 
in only slightly lower demand. Bal 
mills appear fully booked, although 
one important outlet—warehouses—'s 
not pressing as hard for prompt de- 
livery as some large users. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 124 


Pittsburgh—cClose relationship be- 
tween tin plate supply and demand 
is accentuated by loss in output to 
ward close of the coal mine dispute. 
Producers are virtually again on 4 
quota distribution basis, notably for 
electrolytic. Production outlook } 
bright through third quarter. 
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MARKET NEWS 





Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 123 


New York—Plate buying is more 
active and diversified. Oil storage 
tank specifications are expanding 
seasonally and jobbers are showing 
better interest. Railroad buying is 
picking up. 

Boston—While some plate deliver- 
ies are slightly more extended due 
to losses in semifinished production, 
those mills supplying the bulk of 
tonnage in this area are near sched- 
ules at three to four weeks. Demand 
is a trifle heavier for small tanks, 
put fabricating shops are slow to 
puild inventories beyond actual back- 
log requirements 

Philadelphia—Plate mill operations 
are expanding. Deliveries are some- 
what more extended. While three 
weeks’ shipment can be done on some 
sizes, the general average for dis- 
trict mills is around four to five 
weeks. Light gages continue in prin- 
cipal demand, reflecting in part im- 
proved specifications for oil storage 
tanks for filling stations. ~ 

In addition to 12,000 tons recently 
placed with an eastern plate mill by 
a midwest pipe fabricator, another 
similar sized tonnage has been 
placed by the same interest with an- 
other eastern mill. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
plans to get its 206-in. plate mill, 
now down for electrification, into op- 
eration around Apr. 17. 

Cleveland—Boilermakers have been 
taking fair tonnages but the market 
in this area lacks strong demand 
pressure. Eastern platemakers have 
been shipping tonnage into this dis- 
trict, in some instances absorbing 
part of the freight. 

Chicago—Spring upturn in new oil 
tank construction is awaited by fab- 
ricators. Moderate increase in busi- 
ness is being reported by some. Pres- 
sure for plates was sharply higher 
while the coal strike threatened steel 
supply and now capacity of some 
mills is booked through June. 

Houston—The new pipe mill of 
A. O. Smith Corp. of Texas, to be- 
gin operations Aug. 1, has booked in 
excess of 350,000 tons of 30-in. di- 
ameter pipe for the Houston to Chi- 
cago gas line. 

Los Angeles—Although plates are 
in good supply, demand has increased 
moderately for 4 in. and 3/16 in. 
and these gages currently are tight. 
Interruption of ingot supplies from 
Geneva Steel Co. has affected plate 
rollings by Columbia Steel Co. at 
Torrance, Calif. 

Seattle — Plate fabricators report 
slow demand for tanks and boilers 
but prospects are improving. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh—Loss in output of 
‘andard pipe has reduced jobbers’ 
ventories substantially. Since re- 
nt demand has about matched pro- 
iction pace it will take consider- 
le time to make up the loss. Heavy 
der backlog for line pipe and oil 
intry goods shows no signs of di- 
nishing. 
Seattle—Demand for cast iron pipe 
below normal, sellers meeting keen 
oe from other types of ma- 
‘ial. 
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Discover 

how wonderfully 
small trifling 
expenses mount up 
to large sums. 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


A single per cent saved here and another 
per cent saved there strengthens thy 
working capital for the coming year. 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 


Look, Mr. Management, how long has it been since you walked through 
your shipping room and checked up on your packaging operations? 

How long since you sharpened your eye and your pencil on ways to 
save in shipping and materials handling? 

Helping you save money, time, materials, labor is where Acme Steel 
comes in. Nine out of ten companies start cutting costs when they reach 
for the telephone and call in one of our sales engineers and get the benefit 
of what we have learned to do with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme stitch- 
ing machines and wire, and other Acme Steel products. 

We show you here two specific examples of savings by our customers. If 
you want more evidence, we have hundreds of actual case studies to show 
you. In fact, more than 45,000 Acme customers are getting the benefits of 
Acme Methods now. Call the Acme Steel service office nearest you. (There 
are 45 of these offices in the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada.) Or 
send the coupon below for more details on your special problems. 














OLD WAY: 


fi, Material costs cut 43% 
{ Labor costs cut 50% 

Shipping weight cut 7% 

In addition, Acme Box 
Stitching Methods im- 
proved carton strength 
and durability for Connors 
Brothers, Ltd.,sea food 
canners in Newfoundland. 
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20c per package Milwaukee firm securely 
x ; bundles 20 electric fence 
ACME STEEL WAY: 2c per package posts and insulators with 

. / three pieces of Acme 
SAVINGS: 872 Jo Steelstrap. 





Under the American business 
system of open competition 
Acme Steel has enjoyed 
sound, steady growth. Since 
1901, Acme Steel has made 
283 consecutive dividend pay- 
ments to its stockholders 








ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. S-30, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


We manufacture 


(_] Please have sales engineer call. 

{_] Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling 
“Savings in Shipping’ tells how to save money 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme 
Steelstrap. 
Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.) ‘Acme Unit- 
Load’’—The story of reduced damage claims and 
better handling for shippers. 


__. Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 


| Bag and Box Assembly—‘‘Profit by Stitching” 
demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers { 
and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 
Product Assembly —‘‘Acme-Morris on Metal 
Stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
metal or metal-to-other materials 

| Book Assembly —“‘Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 

' ers’’ for savings in the graphic arts field. 
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How to reduce 


costs 








Some crane operators drop Dings 
Lifting Magnets onto scrap to break 
it up. NO magnet should be so 
abused, but Dings builds them to 
give maximum life under such 
conditions. 






Foundries doing swing grinding on 
heavy castings have found the Dings 
HOLD-TITE magnet save up to 25% 
in time! Another Dings original. 


WANT to hold a rubber heel with its metallic 
plate during processing, convey pipe out of a 
galvanizing bath, remove canned goods from a 
cooker, lift a coil of strip steel, hold a casting dur- 
ing swing grinding? 

For handling or holding magnetic materials, 
the Dings line of standard and special lifting mag- 
nets, magnetic conveying rolls, tables, clamps, 
fixtures and specialties offer maximum power, 
safety and economy. Consult Dings for the money- 
saving answer to your needs. Write for booklet 
“4740 W. McGeogh.”’ 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY 
4710 W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


50 Years the Leader! 
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MAGNETIC STRENGTH 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


Boston—Outside furnaces norma. \ 
selling here again are taking orde:s 
but buying is slow. Foundry m 
continues at low level. Inventor 
appear sufficient to maintain melting 
schedules. Second quarter prices { 
Mystic No. 2 foundry and mallea! 
iron are expected shortly. 

Philadelphia — Pig iron  specific:- 
tions are picking up, now that thx 
AFL strike, which had closed down 
a number of foundries here for nin 
weeks, has been settled. At the sam: 
time, though, a labor dispute threat- 
ens to close down a large district 
pipe shop this week. Pig iron pr 
duction is increasing but there ar 
no signs of over-production. Ov 
coke production also is swinging 
back rapidly. 

Pittsburgh—Pig iron output has 
bounded to levels in excess of the 
pace in effect prior to the coal strike 
curtailments. Crucible Steel and Pitts- 
burgh Steel have brought into service 
one additional blast furnace each, idle 
for some time. U. S. Steel is expected 
to decide soon to what extent hot 
metal open hearth charge will be in- 
creased. 

Lone merchant foundry iron pro- 
ducer here will not advance prices 
immediately to offset higher produc- 
tion costs. 

Buffalo—Foundries are slow call- 
ing for deliveries against improved 
bookings placed for merchant iron. 
Some disappointment is apparent 
among sellers over failure of a more 
pronounced upswing in _ deliveries 
after settlement of the coal strike. 
While the coke pinch is far from 
ended, it is generally felt this con- 
dition has improved to warrant a 
more active pickup in buying. 

Cleveland—Blast furnace  opera- 
tions in this immediate district are 
at the rate of 88 per cent. Eight of 
the nine stacks in the district are in 
blast, and the ninth will be blown in 
shortly bringing operations to 100 
per cent for the first time since the 
last week in November. American 
Steel & Wire Co. added one stack to 
the active list last week and Republic 
Steel Corp. is planning to blow in its 
one idle stack shortly. 

Shipments of merchant iron on con- 
tract are going ahead steadily. End- 
ing of the coal strike and resumption 
of idle blast furnaces have removed 
any threat of a shortage over com- 
ing months. Consequently, new buy- 
ing has fallen back to the pattern 
prevailing before the production cur- 
tailment. 

Whether pig iron prices will 
affected by the recent increase in 
iron ore prices and the possible risé 
in coke prices is uncertain.  Sinct 
pig iron was not advanced last ! 
cember when most steel products 
were raised it would not be surpr’s- 
ing if iron were raised slightly ‘0 
offset still rising costs. 

Youngstown—Twenty of the % 
blast furnaces in this district °"™ 
again in operation. Youngston 
Sheet & Tube Co. has put on to 
stacks at its Brier Hill works and 
1 stack at its Campbell works. ! °- 
public Steel resumed operation of ‘Ss 
No. 1 stack here last Monday #14 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel started up 4 
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last furnaces at its Ohio works. 
sharon Steel resumed operation of 

; Lowellville stack Mar. 11, and put 
full blast on its No. 2 stack at 
farrell. Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 
started up its banked Struthers blast 
furnace. 

Cincinnati — Furnace representa- 

ves in this district look for early 

nprovement in pig iron demand. 
Foundry stocks are below normal, 
and some replenishment buying is 
expected. Reports also point to ex- 
panding melt in second quarter. 

Chicago — Overestimation of the 
size of coal stocks at one iron pro- 
ducer here caused that interest last 
week to cancel its plans for increas- 
ing the volume of blast. Not until 
Apr. 1 can normal output be ex- 
pected. Youngstown Sheet & Tube’s 
two blast furnaces at Indiana Har- 
bor were returned to blast Mar. 12. 
Carnegie blew in its No. 8 furnace 
at South Works, Mar. 10. This unit 
had been down for stockhouse re- 
pairs. Inland will blow in its relined 
No. 2 furnace about Mar. 22 to pro- 
duce malleable iron initially. The 
district has 35 stacks in blast. 

St. Louis—-Iron production is re- 
turning to normal here, although 
slower than expected. Blast furnaces 
and coke ovens probably will be back 
to capacity operations this week. 
Pressure for iron is greater now than 
at any time in recent months. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


Boston—-Fabricating shops are op- 
erating largely on bridge and public 
work contracts. Competition for 
bridge tonnage is sharp, reflected in 
prices for steel in place. Low con- 
tractor bid on two stringer bridges, 
30ston and Somerville, 915 tons, was 
10.50c against engineer’s estimate of 
21.00ce. Highest bid was 15.00c. 

Philadelphia — Structural activity 
continues to improve. A fair sprink- 
ling of orders is noted, along with 
steadily mounting inquiry, mostly of 
public character. Deliveries are more 
extended. 

Chicago—High level building ac- 
tivity, weighted heavily by new house 
construction, obscures to some extent 
the real difficulties of many fabri- 
cators. Only a few truthfully say 
conditions are good. It is not the 
lack of jobs currently, but rather the 
low bids which these attract. Sev- 
eral shops feel it is better not to 
seek contracts than to take them at 
present price levels. 

Seattle—Fabricating plants report 
normal operations and fair backlogs, 
although some specialty shops are 
Short of orders. Largest project 
pending involves 1550 tons for Long- 
view bridge approaches. Delivery 
of some items has been delayed by 
the recent coal strike. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 125 


\ 


ittle—General Services Admini- 
st ion called bids Mar. 20 for 
5.0 tons 115-Ib rail to replace 
a rail on 226 miles of Alaska 
ra oad, first delivery, 5000 tons by 
Ma’ 1, final delivery Apr. 1, 1951. 
Py ct also includes 10,000 tons of 
ates and other materials. 
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PORTER 
“Better Built 
Equipment 


Established 1866 





THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
EVER BUILT 





Economical because they run on excess steam from your plant 
boilers, because they can be operated by unskilled labor, and 
because they require very little maintenance. These amazingly 
powerful industrial plant switching units are as uncomplicated 
as a toy. There is no firebox, electric motor, generator, or internal 
combustion engine. There are so few moving parts that replace- 
ments due to wear are rarely necessary. Porter Fireless Loco- 
motives give practically 99% 

availability. If you are inter- |-— 


ested in saving up to 50% of | ie ee 
it hi t d j ~ a interest : tS an 
your switching costs, send in we can ed in 


the coupon today. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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For the OVER-ALL JOB—With Guaranteed Results in 


BUILT FOR 


Nitriding 
Cyaniding 
Sintering 
Carburizing 
Annealing 
Hardening 
Melting 
Brazing 
Drawing 
Billet Heating 
Metal Coating 
Malleablizing 
Ore Smelting 
Salt Baths 
Soaking Pits 
Forging 

Core Baking 
Mold Baking 
Drying 


Electric or 
Fuel Fired 


cost wee 


oe 
aL yaow erent te 


FURNACES 
PRODUCTION LINES 


ENGI 


FURNACES - OVENS > DRYERS 


PRODUCTION UNITS 


mae ee 


NEERS 


ge, Continental Rotary Heorth Billet Heater. A 
matic @harging ond discharging manipulators contro! 
‘delivery of uniformly heated billets to extrusion press. 
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for planned performance 


Whatever your problem in any industrial 
heating process, CONTINENTAL has the 
solution. 

CONTINENTAL planned performance 
starts with the analysis of your problem 
and production requirements. It carries 
through with the selection and develop- 
ment of the best methods, estimates costs 
and savings, designs and builds the equip- 
ment, and provides the work-handling ac- 
cessories and control devices. Further- 
more, CONTINENTAL handles the complete 
installation, turning over to youa unitized, 
producing job with guaranteed results. 

Our 25 years’ experience and diversified 
research have produced numerous original 
designs and improved procedures. All of 
this data is available for preliminary plan- 
ning. CONTINENTAL invites you to share 
its engineering ‘“‘round table” to discuss 
the expansion, remodeling, or moderniz- 
ing plans you have in prospect. There is 
no obligation. 


CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


District Representatives: 






Ridgewood, N. J.* Indianapolis * Cincinnati * Milwaukee 
St. Louis * Detroit * Cleveland * Pittsburgh 


Every Metalworking Piant Needs CONTINENTAL 
Write for This New Booklet No. 127 
See How CONTINENTAL Can Help You. 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
COMPLETE PLANTS 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 130 


Pittsburgh—The market is stron:- 
er despite absence of large purchas:s, 
Integrated mills are turning down 
dealers’ offers of No. 1 heavy me't- 
ing steel at $32. However, brokcrs 
are bidding up to $32 for local No. 1 
steel to fill old orders. Remote scrap 
from New Jersey is being shipped to 
a local mill in excess of $32. 

New York—Brokers have ad- 
vanced buying prices on several 
grades. Material, particularly steel 
scrap, has been coming into the 
yards slowly and now as consumer 
demand, especially from the Pitts- 
burgh area, has picked up rather 
sharply, brokers are offering more 
in an effort to meet requirements. 

Boston—Somewhat firmer tenden- 
cy in steelmaking scrap is noted for 
No. 2 heavy melting and top grade 
busheling with higher bracket of 
$20.50, shipping point, paid for No 
1 more frequently. No. 2 steel brings 
$17 more often and No. 1 busheling 
$19-$19.50. 

Philadelphia—N 0 minally No. 1 
melting steel and No. 1 bundles ar 
now $24, delivered, and No. 2 heavy 
melting steel and No. 1 busheling 
$22. No. 2 bundles are nominally 
higher at $19, delivered, and_ short 
shovel turnings at $18.50. Heavy 
turnings are nominally higher at 
$24, delivered, and business has been 
done in electric furnace bundles at 
an increase of 50 cents, to $25. 

Buffalo—Although inertia grips 
the scrap market, a stronger under- 
tone prevails to support the nominal 
price structure. One leading consu- 
mer has expressed willingness t 
place new orders within prevailing 
ranges. 

Cleveland—wNoticeably stronger ton 
is evident in the scrap market in 
this district but steelmaking grades 
are unchanged with No. 1 heavy 
melting holding at $28-$28.50. How- 
ever, heavy consumption of scrap 
during the coal strike depleted mill 
inventories to some extent and re- 
plenishment is expected over coming 
weeks. 

Detroit—Some of the wildfire run- 
ning through the scrap trade last 
week appears to have died out. Hints 
are heard of cancellations being is- 
sued on ingot conversion contracts 
made earlier by automotive steel 
buyers. 

Cincinnati—Iron and _ steel scraj 
prices are unchanged. Mills, fortified 
for the near position, are not enter- 
ing the market although they ar 
taking in tonnage steadily on old 
orders. 

Chicago — Despite strong feeling 
among traders that prices would ris 
with new purchases, one mill has 





been able to contract for No. 1 and 
No. 2 heavy melting at $28 and $25 
respectively. 


St. Louis—Cast scrap prices ar 
moderately firmer. Foundries, which 
have bought hand-to-mouth for sev 
eral months, are taking a little mor 
tonnage. Charging box cast ant 
brake shoes moved up $1 and burnt 
cast $2. Rerolling rails are $4 higher 
as scarcities due to railroads’ limite¢ 
winter maintenance work are felt 

Seattle—Volume of sales is »eloW 
normal, larger buyers limiting pU™ 
chases to immediate require ents 


STEEL 
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Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 127 


Boston—With tonnage revised 
downward warehouse inventories of 
heavier carbon products are less bal- 
anced than anticipated. Buying, ex- 
cept for flat-rolled, is spotty. Stocks 
of lighter gage cold-rolled sheets are 
insufficient for demand. 

Philadelphia—Warehouses are con- 
fident business this month will be 
the best so far this year. February 
showed a slight gain over January 
and current volume, on a daily av- 
erage, is equally as good, if not 
better, than last month. 

Pittsburgh — Warehouse steel de- 
mand fluctuated little in recent weeks 
despite actual reduction in mill fin- 
ished steel shipments. Distributors’ 
stocks, excluding sheets and _ strip, 
are more than ample to tide them 
over the current period in which mills 
are attempting to bring finished steel 
production schedules back to normal. 
Some distributors expect substantial 
improvement in steel shipments for 
coal mining equipment over coming 
months. 

Cleveland — Warehouse order vol- 
ume is fair but it is disappointing to 
some distributors. Settlement of the 
coal strike removed consumers’ fears 
of being caught short on supplies, 
and a slackening in demand pres- 
sure has resulted. Generally, March 
business will be substantially better 
than that of February. At least that 
is normal seasonal experience and 
this year is not likely to depart from 
the regular demand pattern. 


Cincinnati — Sales of steel from 
warehouse are in good volume. Dis- 
tributors report demand for struc- 
turals is gaining. 

Los Angeles—Distributor sales are 
gaining, the improvement being due 
to stronger tone in general business 
conditions. Inquiries are more nu- 
merous, and tonnages larger. But 
specifying remains close to require- 
ments. Warehouse stocks of sheets 
are slim. 

Seattle —- Warehouses note market 
improvement, small orders predom- 
inating, but total volume is not up 
to normal seasonal levels. Stocks are 
well rounded except for hot and cold 
rolled sheets. Business is expected 
to enlarge as outside construction ex- 
pands. 


Ferroalleys .. . 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 127 


New York—Chrome ore prices are 
easier on some grades. South Afri- 
can Transvaal 45 per cent no ratio 
material is now $17.00-$18.00 per 
gross ton f.o.b. cars, eastern sea- 
board, the same as for 44 per cent 
no ratio material. Rhodesian, 48 per 
cent no ratio ore is off sharply to 
$25, and Rhodesian 48 per cent 3-1 
lump, is off $1 to $35 to $36. 

New York—Ferrocolumbium prices 
have been advanced, on spot imme- 
diately, and on contracts Apr. 1. New 
contract price is $3.50 per lb con- 
ta.ned on ton lots, and $3.55 on less 
ton lots. Spot prices are 10 cents 

her. Formerly ton lots were quot- 

$2.90 and less ton lots $2.95. 


Voerch 20, 1950 
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The Bettmann Archive 


This wind wagon of the 19th Century 
looks weirdly out of place in our age 
of streamliners and silver wings. Yet, 
it is an example of many of the early 
but generally impractical ideas that 
were explored in the endless search 
for better power to move machines. 

Paralleling man’s search for better 
power has been his equally deter- 


mined hunt for better ways to trans- 


mit power, And like the wind wagon, 


many power transmission ideas have 
left much to be desired. 
But tackling and solving problems 


Power Take-off 





of power transmission .. . finding 
practical, more efficient methods of 
harnessing power... has been a spe- 
cialty with the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company for 31 years. 

Today, wherever power is applied 
...in all types of construction, lum- 
ber, petroleum, farm equipment, ma- 
rine and machine tool applications... 
Twin Disc “know-how” has perfected 
a proved product to handle the job. 
Twin Disc CLutcH COMPANY, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Divi- 
sion, Rockford, Illinois). 


Marine Gear 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 
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Reinforcing Bars . . . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


Boston—Substantial ratio of high- 
way programs include concrete 
bridges. Close to 5000 tons of re- 
inforcing bars remain to be bought 
for Massachusetts requirements with 
more inquiry coming out, notably for 
completion of the Plymouth, Mass., 
by-pass, bids Apr. 4. Heavier vol- 
ume is developing in Connecticut. 
Most contractors quote 10.00c per Ib 
in estimates on bridge work, but 8.50c 
and 9.00c for new billet bars are fre- 
quently inserted. 

Cleveland—Quickening in demand 
for reinforcing bars is expected with 
the return of spring. Numerous 
projects, especially public buildings, 


are seen coming out for bids shortly. 

Los Angeles—Mill operations are 
running close to demand, with de- 
liveries ranging 1 to 3 weeks. Fabri- 
cators report bookings at a good 
level, greatest volume stemming from 
bridges, followed by state highways, 
flood control projects, and small in- 
dustrial construction. Big Hastings 
Reservoir, being excavated near Pas- 
adena, Calif., will require 1200 tons. 

Seattle——Inquiry for reinforcing 
bars is strong, many projects of less 
than 100 tons each being figured. 
Backlogs are fair. Both local mills 
are on reduced operating schedules. 

3ids are called Apr. 3 for a pro- 
posed 10-story concrete construction 
state office building at Portland, 
Oreg. 


Only MARVEL tuatilds all four" 


While it is true there are several build- 
ers of hack sawing machines and many 
builders of band sawing machines, only 
MARVEL builds BOTH hack saws and 
band saws. The fact is that MARVEL 
manufactures 35 models of 10 basic 
types of metal sawing machines which 
include the world’s fastest automatic 
production saw, the world’s iargest 
giant hydraulic hack saws, the world’s 
most versatile band saw and the most 
widely used small shoo saws. 


With intimate and broad field experi 
ence in all types of metal cutting-off 
equipment and 35 different saws avail 
able, it is obvious that MARVEL Field 
Engineers occupy a unique and exclu- 
sive position in the industry. They are 
eminently qualified to make expert and 
unbiased recommendations covering the 
type, size and model of metal sawing 
equipment best suited to individual re 
quirements—the most efficient, most 
accurate, fastest, broadest in scope and 
the most economical 


MARVEL is also the only manufac 
turer of both metal sawing machines 
and metal sawing blades. Because the 
efficiencies of both the machine and 
the blades are interdependent, each 
upon the capability of the other, ex 
pert knowledge covering both saws and 
saw blades is essential to the proper 
appraisal of any specific sawing situa 
tion. Correct balance of cutting speed 
and blade life, feed pressure and blade 
tension are all potent factors in over- 
all performance Here again it is the 
MARVEL Field Engineer who is quali- 
fied to provide the comprehensive an- 
swer to your question. His job is to 


help you saw metal most efficiently— ‘ 
his services are available upon request 
—gratis 


Write tor Catalog 49 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 39, U.S.A. 


MARVEL High-Speed-Edge 
HACK SAW BLADE 
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“HACK SAWING MACHINES 
“BAND SAWING MACHINES 
“BAND SAW BLADES 
“HACK SAW BLADES 


MARVEL Metal-Cutting 
BAND SAW BLADE 
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Metallurgical Coke. . 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh—Beehive furnace cok 
prices are up $1 to $14 to $14.50 ps 
net ton; foundry grade up 50 cents t 
$15.50-$16.50. Neville Island, Pa 
oven coke price is expected to a 
vance $1 per ton around Apr. 
Heavy demand for both beehive an 
oven foundry and furnace coke 
indicated throughout the remainds 
of first half. H. C. Frick Coke Co. i 
planning to bring back into produc 
tion this week 1400 beehive ovens t 
supplement production of coke at 1 
S. Steel Corp.’s Clairton Work: 

Cleveland—Oven coke producers a: 
marking time pending digesting o 
higher coal prices. With quality cok 
ing coal prices rising 25 to 30 cents 
per ton it is expected cokemakers 
will pass this increased cost along 
to consumers. Some trade interests 
would not be surprised if coke wer 
upped $1 per ton. However, sin 
an increase of $1 per ton was ef- 
fected as recently as February it is 
believed an additional raise may b 
deferred for a few weeks. 

Indianapolis—Foundry coke pri 
was raised 90 cents to $20.75, effe: 
tive Mar. 15. Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit prices are up accordingly. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 125 

Boston—Average delivery on mosi 
low carbon wire products is five to 1 
six weeks. High carbon and tem- 
pered grades are more extended. Ca- 
pacity through second quarter is 1 
filled on numerous specialties. More q 
low carbon volume extends into May 1 
Some cold-heading stock is booked 
for June delivery. 

Cleveland—Strong demand for 
wire products is being encountered 
Farm requirements are expanding 
seasonally, and sharp. pickup in 
building needs is anticipated over 
coming weeks. Production losses dus 
to the coal strike have further ex- 
tended shipments of most merchant 
and manufacturers’ wire items. 


Iron Ore... 


fron Ore Prices, Page 127 


Cleveland—Lake shippers expect to 
move 80 million tons of iron ore in 
the 1950 Great Lakes shipping sea- 
son. This will be the largest tonnag: 
shipped in peacetime with the excep- F 
tion of 1948 when 84,700,000 tons 
came down from the head of the 
lakes. At the same time, the lake 
shippers expect to move 45 million 
tons of coal in the season, about & 
million more than in 1949. 


Coal Chemicals .. . 


Coal Chemical Prices, Page 126 


Cleveland—Diamond Alkali Co. °d- 
vanced the price of chlorine in m1 
tiple-unit tank cars 20 cents per (00 
lb, effective immediately on spot b'!s- 
iness, and Apr. 1 on contracts. he 
new prices are: one car per yal, 
$4.10 per 100 lb; two cars per y 4! 
$3.50; three cars or more, $2 % 
Prices are f.o.b. Painesville, O., 1 
Houston, Tex., with freight equal ° 
Shipments from Edgewood, Md., 2 
10 cents per 100 ib higher. 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 
.00 tons, state bridge work, schedules 1 and 
2 Montgomery county, Pa to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa 
00 tons 14-story Marylander apartments 
University Place and Calvert St 3altimore 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through 
Baltimore Contractors, 
00 tons, Patuxent River state bridge, near 
Benedict, Md., through Diamond Construc- 
tion Co., to American sridge Co., Pitts 
yurgh 
00 tons, state hospital, Middletown, N. Y 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown 
Pa 
05 tons, warehouse, Smith, Kline & Frencl 
Philadelphia through Barclay-White C¢ 
that city, to Bethlehem Fabricators 
oo tons, state highway bridges, Burlington 
Lexington, Mass to West End Iron Works 
Cambridge; Berke-Moore Co 3oston, sub 
ontractor 
s5 tons, bus garage, East s0oston airport 
to West End Iron Works, Cambridge, Mass 
Bossi Construction Co., Boston, general cor 
tractor 


} 


tons office and clini International 


Ladies Garment Workers Union, Philadel 


phia, through United Building Constructior 
( general contractor to Morris-Wheeler 
& C that city 


nstated, 350-ton traveling crane, for McNary 
power house, to Willamette Iron & Steel 
Corp Portland, low $330,556 to U, S. er 


gineer 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
() tons, bridge, connecting Moon and Long 
Islands, Boston Harbor 3oston 
600 tons, pier, Mystic docks, Port of Bostor 
\uthority 
1590 tons, approaches to Washington state 
Longview bridge; general contract to Guy 
F. Atkinson Co., Seattle, low $810,310 
15 tons, pier, East Boston, Port of Bostor 
Authority 
1100 tons, steel piling 3altimore & Ohio pier 
Baltimore, Empire Construction Co ger 
eral contractor; also 120 tons of reinforcing 
U5 tons, terminal International Airport 
Philadelphia, John McShain, Ine that city 
w on general contract 
4) tons, columns, runway, etc., Hungry Horse 
am, also 125-ton gantry crane; plans by 
Bureau of Reclamation ready about Mar. 23 
tons, hospital, Johnstown, Pa Berke 
le Bros that city, low on general con- 
act 
tons, including piping and miscellaneous 
tems, central heating plant, and shop, Grand 
lee dam, also 300 tons electric equip- 
nent; plans by Bureau of Reclamation ready 
ut Mar. 20. 
tons, warehouse, B. F. Goodrich, Oaks 
bids Mar, 27 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
tons, Washington state Snoqualmie Pass 
wsheds, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills 
Seattle; general contract to C. V 
der Co, and Gaasland Co., Inc., Belling- 
m, Wash., low joint bid $1,015,621 
ns, Auburn, Wash., school, to Bethlehem 
cific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Carl Nil- 
& Son, general contract. 
tons, four concrete state bridges, Doug- 
county, Washington, to Northwest Steel 
lling Mills, Inc., Seattle; C. E. Oneal, El- 
sburg, general contract low $465,076 


ms, Bellingham, Wash., library, to Beth- 


em Pacific Coast Steel Corp Seattle; 
rfst-Henson Co., Seattle general con- 
+ 

ns, addition, hospital, Winchester, Mass., 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Cam- 


j 


ige; Daniel Cunningham Construction Co., 
ton, general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
tons, shops, warehouses, heating plant, 


rch 20, 1950 


Grand Coulee dam; plans by Bureau of Ree- 
lamation ready about Mar. 20 

250 tons, approaches Washington state Long- 
view bridge; general contract to Guy F. At- 


kinson Co., Seattle 

210 tons, two state bridges over Boston & 
Maine and 30ston & Albany railroads 
Somerville-Boston Westcott Constructior 


Co., Attleboro, Mass., general contractor 


150 tons, veterans’ memorial, Helena, Mont 
bids in 


100 tons, Washington state highway project 
Grays Harbor county bids to Olympia 
Mar, 21 

100 tons, miscellaneous state highway projects; 
bids to Olympia Mar. 21 

Unstated, 10-story state office building, Port- 


land; bids to State Board of Control, Apr 


Unstated, 239-unit Northgate apartments, Se- 


attle, $1,755,000 project general contract to 


forgin 
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A—2000 Ton Forging 
Press, Electrically Op- 
erated. 


B— Modern Milling Ma- 
chinery and Equipment. 


C— View of one Bay in 
ourNo. 2 Machine Shop. 


D—Typical Heavy Duty 


Boring Facilities. 


E—Precision Boring 
Hollow Shafting. 


F—Heat Treating Two 
60,000 Ib. Ship Forg- 


ings. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


3500 tons barge construction for Johr 
Hay C Chicago, to Chicago Bridge & I 
Cc 

100 tons, elevated, 300,000-ga vate k f 
Kennewick Was! t Chicage Bridge & 
Iron Co Seattle 


100 tons, tanks for enlargement Hooker Ele 
tro-Chemical plant Tacoma t instate 


fabricator 


PLATES PENDING 


100 tons, oil terminal expansion, Seattle t 
Unstated fferdar ind € g I 
ment, Lucky Peak dam, Boise 
| Ss enginee W \ \ 


PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


Production Facilities 
‘URY EXPERIENCE 





G—Testing and As- 
sembly of Forged Hi- 


Pressure Valves. 


With these and many 
other modern facili- 
ties, TITUSVILLE pro- 
duces heavy FORG- 
INGS, rough turned 
or finished to meet 
A.S.T.M., A.S.M.E. or 
A.P.I. Codes. Write 


for complete data. 








STRUTHERS WELLS Corporation 
TITUSVILLE FORGE DIVISION 
TITUSVILLE, PENNA. 
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Tight as tight can be... that’s the 
kind of tie you get when you use the 
Gerrard method of strapping. Gerrard 
Steel Strapping is round .. . that’s 
why it clinches evenly at the corners 
and distributes the stress evenly through 
its diameter. Danger of breakage 
and damage claims, too ... are sharply 
reduced. Individual packages and pal- 
letized units remain firm from plant to 
destination. 

Gerrard Machines and 
Strapping, in a wide range 


SS 
















NON-FI 


GERRARD ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 






Palletizing cuts handling costs, 
promotes efficient use of storage 
space. Crankcases secured to 
pallets with 2 Gerrard Round 
Steel Straps. (Photo courtesy of 
International Harvester Co. 
Industrial Power Division. ) 


Ita 0 lege... that means GERRARD! 


of sizes, can be used to tie small parcel 
post packages, heavy pallets or carload 
lots of steel pipe, plate and tinplate. 

And Gerrard Round Steel Strapping 
costs about 40°% less than any other 
metal reinforcement. 

Write for a free copy of Blue Book of 
Packaging. And consult a Gerrard engi- 
neer about your packaging problems. 
His services are available free of charge. 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Company, 

4745 South Richmond Street, 
Chicago 32, Illinois. 






DOIL 


TRADE MARK C, N! L” C REGISTERED 
Li ~ 
Uae 





in which it is to be used. 





APPROVED FOR LEADING 
MAKES OF PORTABLE TOOLS 


NON-FLUID OIL is used and recommended by most leading 
makers of electric and air tools because prolonged service tests 
have proved to them that NON-FLUID OIL enables their tools 
to perform more efficiently over longer periods. 


Remember, your new electric or air tools in all probability 
will come packed with NON-FLUID OIL, and the makers also 
recommend that you continue using it to keep tools in steady, 
trouble-free service—at lowest cost. 


Send for sample of NON-FLUID OIL stating the portable tool 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga. @ Greenville, $. C. @ Charlotte, N. C. @ Bir- 
mingham, Ala. @ Columbus, Ga. ® Greensboro, N. C. @ Providence, R. |. 
@ Chicago, Ill. @ St. Louis, Mo. @ Detroit, Mich. 








NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture. 
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PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
116 tons, 10 in. and smaller, University 
Washington project, Seattle, to Hugh (¢ 
Purcell, Seattle, for U, S. Pipe & Found: 
Co., Burlington, N. J 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Erie, 7 diesel-electric locomotive units, tw 
1500-horsepower road-switching units ar 
one 1000-horsepower yard-switching unit, t 
the Electro-Motive Division, General Motor 
Corp., LaGrange, Ill., and four 1500-horse 
power road-switching units divided equal 
between Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy 
stone, Pa., and the American Locomotive 
General Electric Companies, Schenectady 
ee # 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, authorizatio 
for purchase of 20 diesels, 12 of whi 
would be 1500-hp units, one a 2250-hp er 
gine for passenger service, and seven Sit 
hp switchers 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Chicago & Northwestern, 3 rail diesel cars 
to Budd Co., Philadelphia. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 2700 freig! 
cars, own shops, at Lincoln, Neb.; list con 
prises 1900 fifty-ton box cars, 600 seventy 
ton triple hopper cars and 200 seventy-tor 
hopper cars 

Lehigh Valley, 100 seventy-ton covered hop 
per cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., and St 
seventy-ton flat cars to its Packerton, Pa 
shops. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 75 
seventy-ton hopper cars, to its own shops 
Missouri Pacific, 100 seventy-ton hopper cars 

to its own shops. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 500 fifty-ton box cars 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New York 

Norfolk & Western, 1000 seventy-ton ste 
hopper cars, to its Portsmouth, O., shops 

Northern Pacific, 500 fifty-ton box cars, and 
50 caboose cars, to its own shops, 

Western Fruit Express Co., 50 refrigerator 
cars, to its own shops. 

Wilson Car Lines, 100 refrigerator cars 
its own shops, 


RAILS PENDING 
Alaska Railroad, 45,700 tons, 115-lb., als 
10,000 tons tie plates and miscellaneous 
items; bids to General Services Administra 
tion, Anchorage, Alaska, Mar. . 20. First 
delivery 5000 tons May 1, same June ar 
July 1; final delivery Apr. 1, 1951. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 127) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%) 


Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 


contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered, Spot, add 0.25c 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Cor 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% © 
31.85c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.1 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car 
load packed add l.ic, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


‘*SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-6 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). ‘ 
tract. carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.59c 
ton lots $0.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add ic to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for eac! 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-4: % 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 2 00 
per Ib of contained chromium plus 11.30c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, Ik 
20.65c per pound of contained chromium 
11.50c per pound of contained silicon. F 0.° 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% “®) 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0 10% 
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© grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per lb of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N * 
a. 


i 
Y freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
lowed. 


60% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
pulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
73%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.00c per Ib of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05e. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices, 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrcsilicon 
prices, 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1¢c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% caleium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Aloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and eontaining exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 18.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Wh and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. paekaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c. 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l, bulk 
10.30c, per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% lb and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, ¢.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Caicium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25¢ per lb of alloy, carload 
Packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Oaicium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 


Titanium Alloys 
Ferrotitantum, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
0 ained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, 
N , freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 


Ferrotitantum, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-"). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
ae i Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
t east of Mississippi river and north of 
Bs more and St. Louis, 

F 


‘titanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 


> 
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For Automatic Feeding to | 
Punch Presses—Press Brakes § 





then ag at 


A press brake equipped with Wittek No. 6-L Automatic Roll Feed 


You Cant Beat WITTER 


Wittek Roll Feeds are made in standard models to meet every 
requirement in the automatic feeding of strip stock to punch 
presses or press brakes. The distinguishing feature is their simple 
and economical method of operation which does away with com- 
plicated parts thereby assuring speed and accuracy in the feeding 
of various kinds and thicknesses of material. 

Wittek Adjustable Reel Stands are designed as companion units 
to Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds and are available in seven dif- 
ferent models to handle ALL types of coiled strip stock and wire 
being fed to punch presses or similar production machinery. 

Special units of Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds and Adjustable 
Reel Stands are engineered to meet unusual requirements. 


Write for complete descriptive literature 


WITTEK Manufacturing Co. gee ameree 
4328 W. 24th Place Bii-telum 44401; 
Chicago ‘23, Ill. AND 
REEL STANDS 













"It certainly is a relief to have fumes 
and heat removed while I’m welding. 

The Ruemelin Collector has great suction. 
lt makes a day's work pleasanter!” 





Welding shops equipped with 
Ruemelin Fume Collectors are as- 
sured of a clean shop atmosphere. 
Noxious fumes, heat and smoke are 
eliminated at their source, thus 
improving working conditions, les- 
sening fatigue and paving the way 
for increased plant production. 


The Ruemelin Fume Collector hood 
can be instantly placed where 
needed anywhere in the booth 
welding area. No tedious adijust- 
ments necessary. Just pull the in- 
let hood to the welding position 
and you are ready to go. Ap- 
proved by state industrial com- 
missions and by compensation 
insurance companies. Simple to 
install. Thousands in service. 
Many users send in repeat orders. 
Write for bulletin 37-D today. 


Ruemelin Fume Collector in operation. 


RUEMELIN mc. co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


3882 NORTH PALMER STREET e MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
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MARKET PRICES 








TREATMENT 


@ This 





of metal powder products 


combination gas-fired radiant tube and 


electrically heated continuous roller hearth furnace sinters molded 


metal powder products at 2050 


F. It is 60 feet long and is equipped 


with an EF special atmosphere generator, dehydrator, and CO, 


removal unit. 


Our wide experience, and complete line of production furnaces 
enables us to meet any requirement for ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal powder processing, fusing metal powders on strip and all 
other heating and heat treating operations. 


More details on request. 


THE ELECTRIC 











FURNACE. CO. 





GAS FIRED, OIL FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES bp | _- me , 2 
FOR ANY PROCESS, PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION 


For Greater 


MODEL. HU68 universal joint type driller 


sore drilling 
ion on forged steel parts 


MOLINE TOOL COMPANY 


100 20th Street Moline, 
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PRODUCTION 
EFFICIENCY 
SAVINGS 


use anindividually designed 
ip Co) (09 wo (ole MEN, Co Kel ebb el- MM Kolo) 


for such jobs as 


~ . 
pingle ¢ 
Je lopebbetey 


le Spindle Drill- 


Vertical and Way-Type 
Fixed Center Drilling 
ssYosabele Meh elem Keto} o)b ste! 
Special Multiple Oper 
oh toh cM Cokes bb elm Mele) ts 


Our 50 years of Machine 
ing Expe- 
service 


particular 


3-4.5%.) Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. N a. 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding 1 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 
Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va °)- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.) Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contain-d 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0 5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 
$3.10. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lois 
$1.20 per Ib contained V,O,, freight allowed 
Spot, add Sc. 


Tungsten Alloys 
Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, §$3. 


Zirconium Alloys 

12-15% Zirconium Alleys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 

l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered, 
Spot, add 0.25c 
35-40% Zirconinum Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 
Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.), Contract, 
100 lb or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c F.o.b. Washington, Pa.., prices 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (16 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50, 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination, 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%) 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 
Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per lb, f.0.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 


Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max 
C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D 
$3.50 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton $3.55 
Delivered Spot, add 10c 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed 
%” x 12 M, 16.5c per Ib of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9% 
11%). C.l. packed, 17.00c per lb of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19% 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00¢ 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis, 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al) 
ay bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 

50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
122 25c per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, .b 
seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per ib, ©0oD- 


tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washinton 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb, cort ned 
Mo., f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, Pa 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of rm>ly> 
denum, 95.00c. 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you're in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


TIN PLATE 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 


Sucattbbit 


THE MODERN TIN PLATE 








HARD SOLDERING AND BRAZING 


m Bazookas to Refrigerators KWIKFLUX is performance proved and 


ferred! Its patented exclusive features assure deeper penetration 


P wer © eliminates skip spots * Flows faster * Works cleaner ° 


‘forms to all government specifications. Speeds Work! Cuts Costs! 


LET US SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


are specialists in all types of fluxes. Consult us without obliga- 
1 or ask for FREE ple jar tioning type of work. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN S 
Distributors Write for Exclusive Franchise Plan 


"ECIAL CHEMICALS CORP. tw ‘York's, N.Y. 


h 20, 1956 





LTIMORE HOTEL 


*T.M.Reg. 

Pat.Nos. 
2,174,551 
2,196,853 
2,452,995 
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Only LO-HED hoists 
give ALL these 
advantages! 





TODAY'S BEST BUY is Lo-HEp Electric Hoists 
You pay no more for Lo-Heps than ordinary 
hoists. Lo-Hep is the only “balanced design” 
hoist that affords longer working life at least cost. 
With no working parts under the “I” beam or 
track, they lift loads higher. They’ve a transformer 
that protects operators...a shrouded bottom block 
for added safety...a hook hung on a revolving 
bearing... tougher, more reliable electrical cables. 

Lo-HeEp Hoists come in five suspension types 
and a range of capacities. Units can be engineered 
for your particular needs. Mail coupon for full data. 


LO-HED MEANS LOW OVERHEAD 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


r AE Products are Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck 
uxiliaries, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Lo-Hed Car Shokers, Lo-Hed Cor Pullers 





! 

American Engineering Company H 
2508 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. (ce : 
Gentlemen: Send me full information about ; 
LO-HED Electric Hoists. ; 
Name ' 
q 

any ! 
Company H 
Address ' 
I 

City State ' 
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ARROW TOOLS 


Because they are made from the 
finest alloy tool steel obtainable. 
There is no stinting on quality. 


For 35 years Arrow has been 
serving the steel industry with 
pneumatic and hand tools, erec- 
tion tools such as drift pins, 
tongs, wrenches and sledges. 


Due to increased production we 
can give you better tools with- 
out increase in price. 


Why not give Arrow tools a trial 
now? They are economical be- 
cause they last longer. 


Write for Bulletin SM. 


ARROW TOOLS inc. 


1902 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 23 
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Metalworking Briefs 


CONSTRUCTION, ENTERPRISE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





A new building expansion program 
for Rochester Products, carburetor 
division of General Motors Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., was announced by 
Thomas L. Lee, general manager. A 
new building, 400 x 680 feet, will be 
added, increasing production space 
about 60 per cent. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. will 
spend $65 million in 1950-51 for con- 
struction to provide for increased re- 
quirements of customers and for 
further growth and reserve capacity. 


General Electric Co. at Electronics 
Park, Syracuse, N. Y., is hiring sev- 
eral hundred more employees each 
week as a result of an ever mounting 
demand for television receivers. Em- 
ployment now approaches 8000— 
3000 more than the forecast maxi- 
mum for the plant when it was built. 


Union Special Machinery Co., Hunt- 
ley, Ill., awarded a contract to Camp- 
bell-Lowrie & Lautermilch, Chicago, 
for construction of a one-story brick 
and concrete addition, containing 
about 16,000 sq ft of floor space. Cost 
is to be about $100,000. 


Hubbell Valve Co., Chicago, awarded 
a contract to Northern Builders Inc., 
same city, for construction of a one- 
story brick, concrete and steel fac- 
tory building to contain about 12,000 
sq ft of space. It will cost upwards 
of $68,000. 


Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, awarded 
contracts for erection of two plant 
additions to Arthur H, Neumann & 
Bros. Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. One 
building, to measure 300 x 300 feet, 
will house a factory to produce auto- 
matic electric clothes dryers; the 
other building 100 x 700 feet, is to be 
a warehouse addition. The improve- 
ments will cost about $600,000. 


Northrop Aircraft {nc., Hawthorne, 
Calif., established a separate special 
weapons department to conduct re- 
search and development projects out- 
side the field of manned military 
aircraft, John K. Northrop, president, 
announces. S. E. Weaver, veteran 
Northrop engineer, will head the new 
department. 


Twin Coach Co. is considering con- 
solidation of the company’s. bus 
manufacturing operations in Buffalo. 
It would mean shifting of some pro- 
duction activity from Kent, O., to 
Buffalo. 


Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, an- 
nounced the sale of the business of its 
Prime Mover Division to a newly 
organized concern at Muscatine, 
Iowa. The move was made so Bell 
could devote all its activities to 
pressing military orders. The Prime 
Mover is a 400 pound wheelbarrow, 
equipped with three wheels and a 
small motor. 


Plans were announced for construc- 
tion of a $20 million soda ash plant 
at Solvay Process Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. near Syracuse, 
ap 


G. D. Peters & Co. of Canada Lt, 
subsidiary of Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
New York, changed its name to 
Air Reduction Canada Ltd. 


American Machine & Metals Inc, 
New York, established a new division 
through acquisition of Gotham In- 
strument Co. Inc., New York. The 
acquisition will supplement the line 
of pressure, temperature, electrical, 
flow and liquid-level indicating in- 
struments made by the United States 
Gauge Division, by the addition of 
a complete line of industrial record- 
ing and controlling instruments made 
by the Gotham Instruments Division. 


Vonnegut Moulder Corp., Indian- 
apolis, purchased the patents, sales 
and manufacturing rights for the 
Newton swing belt grinder from 
Newton Mfg. Co., Temple, Tex. 


Nook & O’Neill Inc., 10028 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, is the new north- 
western Ohio distributor for the 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago manufacturer of electric in- 
dustrial trucks. Robert M. Slife is 
president of the Cleveland concern. 





NEA 
ARE YOU A POSTAGE GUESSER?: 
Guessing at postal rates is costing the 
American public thousands of dollars 
each year. A businessman who go 
tired of the guesswork in letter weights 
developed this little gadget, Posto 
matic. It weighs letters accurately 
up to four ounces and gives the cor 
rect rate of postage. Postomatic Co 
Philadelphia 40, makes the feather 

weight scale 


Gibson Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 4” 
nounces an increase of 50 per cent 2 
the production capacity of the com 
pany’s powder metallurgy depalt 
ment. Increased capacity was a! 
sult of installation of a sintering fur 
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"ARBOR PRESS” 
IN NAME ONLY! 


FRONTIER BRONZE CORPORATION SPEEDS MAN- 
UFACTURE OF ALUMINUM PIPE WRENCH WITH 


KRW MOTOR-DRIVEN ARBOR PRESS 


OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 





Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





FERENTIAL 


CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haulage Systems 
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industrial and ornamental 
PERFORATED METALS 


Accurate perforates metals for every type of industry — 
air-conditioning, farm machinery, television and radio, 
railroads, aircraft, filters, ventilating, industrial ma- 
chinery, strainers, grills, heating and many, many more. 
Quick, dependable service, precise workmanship, and 
economy make Accurate a logical choice for your per- 
forating needs. 

For complete information, write today for your free 
catalog on Accurate perforated materials. 


ACCURATE PERFORATING COMPANY DEPT. S3 
1101 SOUTH KEDZIE + CHICAGO 12. ILLINOIS 








New and Practical 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 


This new second edition, is written in nontechnical language 
and discusses the latest, most improved and efficient gal- 
vanizing methods. It contains 23 chapters and is profusely 
illustrated with 56 photographs, 5 tables and in addition 
7 large foldering charts. 

Especially noteworthy 


is the 35-page 
Bibliography 


88 Pages 
Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 West 3rd Street Cleveland 13, Ohie 
\ a . 


Ma 
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SEE HOW A LITTLE 
INGENUITY SAVES 5 
A LOT OF MONEY! «4 special coining dic used in this standard KRW 


50-ton motor-driven arbor press removes burrs which result from normal 
manufacturing procedure. A simple operation which eliminates the need of 
costly grinding and assures a free-running, tight fitting, adjusting nut. This new 
wrench weighs 60% less than conventional types yet withstands the same tests. 


THE CONVENTIONAL ARBOR PRESS has come a long 


way in the past few years. From such every day tasks as straight- 
ening and bending, it has grown into a full size production tool. 
Today — because of their low initial and operating cost — you'll 
find KRW Arbor Presses doing hundreds of manufacturing op- 
erations in all sorts of plants. A little ingenuity, combined with 
simple, inexpensive dies can save you money by releasing heavier, 
more expensive equipment for larger work. 

KRW Hydraulic Arbor Presses are available in varying sizes 
and tonnages, either hand-operated, air-operated or motor- 
driven. Tell us your needs... we are fully equipped to advise 
and engineer presses to do your particular job. Deliveries on 
standard presses within 10 days. 


NEW KRW 100-Ton Blanking, Forming, Stamping Press 
Batteries of these New KRW Presses are now in use in many 
manufacturing plants doing all manner of work hitherto handled 
on presses whose installation costs are higher than the total 
cost of these revolutionary KR W Presses. Write for literature. 





Fees BBS SS 2 SS 
82 


& K. R. WILSON, 215 Main St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


a Please send me complete information on KRW Arbor Presses () 
| 100-ton Hydraulic Presses (_) 


k-R-‘WILSON 


215 MAIN ST.: BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 
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LOW CARBON 
HIGH CARBON 
STAINLESS 
SPECIAL ALLOY 
ARMCO IRON 
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You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 34”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire — 


Get te ge! 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
re] Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 






AGE 


x PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
on @ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


nace, a brazing furnace, a hydraulic 
press for compressing powdered met- 
als, an automatic powder weighing 
machine and other powdered metal 
processing equipment. 


Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
awarded a contract to Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, for construction of 61 
coke ovens capable of carbonizing 
1500 tons of coke per day. The con- 
tract also calls for lateration and ex- 
tension of the by-product and benzol 
plants. When completed, the com- 
pany will be equipped with the new 
under-jet type of oven for blast fur- 
nace firing with self-sealing doors. 


Fork Lift Service Co., Toledo, O., was 
formed to manufacture and deal in 
fork lift trucks, towing tractors, etc. 


Incorporation papers have been filed 
for Akron Rubber Machinery Co. Inc., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. The firm is au- 
thorized to manufacture and deal in 
all types of machinery. 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
on Apr. 1 will move the erection de- 
partment of its fabricated steel con- 
struction division from Los Angeles 
to Alameda, Calif. New site will be 
the now idle Alemada yard of Bethle- 
hem Pacific’s shipbuilding division. 


General Electric Co. expects comple- 
tion of its new $500,000 Salt Lake 
City, Iowa, warehouse and apparatus 
service shop by May 1. 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill.—electric 
hoists—-appointed as distributors 
Wisner Inc., Rockford, Ill.; Neff 
Equipment Co., Toledo, O.; Stone 
Supply Co. Inc., Houston; and Bar- 
ton Sales Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Charles F. Ramseyer and Jack R. 
Miller announce formation of Ram- 
sever & Miller Inc., consulting engi- 
neer, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Willson Products Inc., Reading, Pa., 
named Charles A, Strelinger Co., De- 
troit, distributor in the Detroit area 
of industrial safety equipment line 
of goggles, respirators, gas masks 
and welding helmets. 


American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. will open a warehouse at 
915 Colorado Ave., Lorian, O. The 
wholesale house will handle a com- 
plete line of American Standard 
equipment 4&s well as heating and 
plumbing supplies. 


Inductioneering Inc., West Richfield, 
O., has been incorporated and will 
deal in general manufacturing and 
machine business. 


W. W. Strickler & Bros. Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture and deal in machines, ma- 
chinery and machine tools. 


Lorain Industries Inc., Lorain, O., 2 
new corporation for manufacture and 
sale of a versatile rack, has been 
granted incorporation papers. The 
corporation has patents pending on 
a rack which aids in repairing fen- 
ders. 


Myers Mfg. Corp., Wickliffe, O., plans 
expansion of its plant. The company 
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stamps out and assembles parts 
washing machines, refrigerators a \ 
vacuum cleaners, as Well as auton 
tive parts. 


Mullins Mfg. Corp., Warren, O., w |! 
erect a $700,000 warehouse at i's 
local plant. The building will 
used to warehouse finished Youngs;- 
town kitchen products. 


Williamson Heater Co. has plans ‘o 
double output at its Madison, In 

plant, and will reopen its unit at 
Greensburg, closed since last fall 
The company plans to concentrate on 
manufacture of gas and oil-burning 
heating units instead of coal furnaces. 


York Corp., York, Pa. named 
Modernized Equipment Co., Cincin- 
nati, as distributor to handle its air 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 


Nelson Equipment Distributors, 913 
Roosevelt Bldg., Indianapolis, was 
named sales representative for Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., Chicago 


Avery Adhesive Label Corp., Pasa- 
dena, Calif., opened new factory of- 
fices at 41 Park Row, New York. 


United Helicopters Inc., Palo Alto, 
Calif., changed its name to Hiller 
Helicopters, although the corporate 
name remains unchanged. 


Olympia Supply Co., Roseburg, Oreg., 
was appointed dealer for Allis-Chal- 
mers motors, controls, drive equip- 
ment and centrifugal pumps _ in 
Douglas and Curry counties, Oregon. 


President Paul W. Johnston of Erie 
Railroad Co., Cleveland, announces 
purchase of seven diesel switching 
engines at a cost of $1,020,000. The 
line’s diesel fleet numbers 178 in 
service and 13 on order. 


Corning Glass Co. will erect a $5 mil- 
lion plant at Albion, Mich., if the 
Federal Power Commission approves 
an application to supply natural gas 
to the proposed plant. The_ plant 
would manufacture television tubes 
and employ about 1200 persons. 


International Air Conditioning Asso- 
ciates Inc. was chartered in Dela- 
ware. Capital of the firm was listed 
at $100,000. Colonial Charter Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is serving as the 
principal office. 


Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces that its electrode formerly 
known as Railend is now called Rail- 
ender. There has been no change in 
color or operating characteristics. 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., opens a new service station and 
sales office in Portland, Oreg., this 
week. The new factory-owned and 
operated station will offer complete 
facilities for repair and service to 
tool users in the Pacific Northwest. 


Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze Works, 
Seattle, established in 1906, moved 
offices and operations to a new plant 
at 3693 Duwamish Ave. The firm 
specializes in gas and electric he: ters. 
Recently it added a rotary tiller. 
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